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sas seem to be perpetual trouble-breeders for the fire 
insurance companies. No sooner do the fires of persecution 
die down in Arkansas than the flames spring up in Missouri; 
and when there appears to be a fair prospect of a temporary 
respite, at least, in that State, the Kansas authorities begin to 
pour on fuel. A retired army officer, in speaking of a dif- 
ference of opinion between his wife and himself, said that 
she wanted to go to Washington, while he wanted to go to 
Atlantic City, and they finally “compromised” by going to 
Washington. Somewhat in the same way an agreement was 
reached between the fire underwriters and the Missouri At- 
torney-General, whereby the latter virtually becomes the 
censor of fire insurance rates in that State. Stimulated, per- 
haps, by this result, the Attorney-General of Kansas is re- 
newing his attack upon the Eldridge rate-making bureau 
and the companies which are charged with using its rates; 
and pretty nearly everybody in and near Abilene has been 
subpoenaed to form material for the inquisition. If it should 
be shown that two or more business houses happened to have 
paid the same rate for their insurance, or if one establishment 
paid the same rate to two or more companies, the existence 
of an “insurance trust” would probably be considered proved. 
If the Attorney-General really wishes to ascertain just how 
much unanimity there is among the fire insurance companies 
on the rate question, let him endeavor to secure the enact- 
ment of a law requiring all companies to charge the same 
rate for the same risk. The introduction of such a bill would, 
in all probability, arouse as much opposition as has any anti- 
compact bill ever introduced in a State Legislature. 
* * * * * * 
Since the above was written Attorney-General Jackson of 
Kansas has been quoted as saying: 


We found conclusive evidence of the existence of a combination 
among all Union companies and many non-Union companies to use 
fixed rates. 


The “conclusive evidence” was apparently drawn from 
Abilene witnesses, and Mr. Jackson is expected to go to 
Wichita, and perhaps other towns, seeking further “evidence.” 
It remains to be seen whether his evidence is sufficiently “con- 
clusive” to enable him to secure verdicts against the com- 
panies. As the advisory rates appear to be purchased by 
both Union and non-Union companies, and there is little or 
no sympathy between the two classes, there seems to be no 
ground for charging collusion. That companies of both 


i Ge neighboring States of Kansas, Missouri and Arkan- 
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classes should individually approve many of the advisory rates 
is complimentary to the judgment of the rater, but can hardly 
be deemed strong evidence of a “combination.” 





N view of the fact that the fifteen per cent flat commission 
has been one of the basic ideas controlling the South- 
Eastern Tariff Association during the past quarter-century, 
the anticipated report of the special committee favoring fifteen 
per cent flat plus five per cent contingent is expected to stir 
up a warm discussion at the annual meeting at Atlantic City 
next month. The territory under the jurisdiction of the 
South-Eastern Tariff Association has been handled with in- 
telligence and economy, and it is doubtful if many companies 
will sanction any plan which has the appearance of tending to 
increase expenses. As the proposed contingent plan would 
involve the payment of the same flat commissidn as is now 
paid, and would add a contingent to the more successful 
agencies, it is clear that, unless all agencies were unprofitable, 
the aggregate commission expense would be augmented by 
an unknown amount or percentage. If the proposition was to 
reduce the flat commission to, say, ten per cent, and to pay an 
additional contingent commission of ten per cent upon profits, 
the companies might see their way clear to its acceptance, 
figuring that upon all their business in South-Eastern terri- 
tory the commission payments probably would not much ex- 
ceed those under the existing plan; in other words, that the 
savings from unprofitable agencies would nearly offset the in- 
creased earnings of profitable agencies. While upon the sub- 
ject of contingent commissions, it would be well for the as- 
sociation to give some consideration to the suggestion that, in 
order to eliminate the temptation for an agent to favor one 
company at the,expense of another which has had excessive 
losses, the basis for calculating profits should be policies 
terminating in the year for which the contingent is to be paid. 
This plan would doubtless render the contingent-commission 
idea more acceptable to the companies. 





N important decision by the United States Supreme Court, 
in a case involving the construction of the reinsurance 
contract between the Firemens of Baltimore and the Alle- 
mannia of Pittsburg, sustains the claim of the receiver of the 
former company that the latter is liable for the portion of 
risks assumed by it from the Firemens, without regard to the 
fact that the latter had become insolvent and had not paid its 
losses under policies which were partly reinsured. The Court 
followed the customs and precedents heretofore established, 
and held that, under the reinsurance contract, 

The losses are to be payable pro rata with, in the same manner and 
upon the same terms and conditions as paid by the reinsured com- 
pany under its contracts. This means that such losses, payable pro 
rata, are to be paid upon the same condition as are the losses of the 
insurer payable under its contract. And the liability of the reinsurer 
shall not be in excess of the liability of the insurer under its original 
contracts, after deducting therefrom any and all liability of other 
reinsurers of the contract of the insurer or any part thereof. It is 
the ratable proportion for which.the other reinsurers are liable that 
provision is made for deducting, and the liability of the insurer means 
such liability after that deduction, and does not mean there must be 
an actual payment of such liability by the insurer before it can have 
any benefit of the contract of reinsurance which is made with de- 
fendant. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the inability of a 
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direct-writing company to pay a loss under its policy does 
not absolve a company reinsuring all or part of the risk in- 
sured from its liability to the original company for its ratable 
portion of the loss incurred. 





PROPOSED PITTSBURGH LIFE AND TRUST REINSURANCE 
DEAL WITH THE MUTUAL RESERVE. 





Legal Reserve Business to be Taken Without Medical Re-ex- 
amination—Liens for Reserves to be Given—Career of 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust as a Reinsuring 
Company. 


The reinsurance of a going, solvent life insurance company is ordi- 
narily a matter of comparative ease. The company has on hand a 
reserve as required by law and other funds in addition. The rein- 
suring company, therefore, has only to determine from an inspection 
of the risks, as shown by the books of the company, what would be a 
fair price to pay for taking over the business and the reserves accom- 
panying it. On the other hand, the reinsurance of a corporation 
admittedly insolvent is a much more complex problem. In the past 
twenty years there have been a number of reinsurances, more particu- 
larly among decadent assessment organizations, where the risks have 
been taken over without regard to any real value by the reinsuring 
company, and in consequence trouble has sooner or later arisen. 

The Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Company, which went into 
the hands of a receiver in February this year, was organized in 
1881, twenty-seven years ago, and during its stormy career 
took in several assessment organizations, the majority of which 
were unable to pay their claims and found reinsurance their only 
salvation. Some of these reinsured companies had themselves taken 
over other dying concerns, with the result that their books were 
loaded up with a lot of impaired risks. Now that the Mutual Reserve 
Life is in the hands of receivers, the question naturally arose among 
the policyholders as to how they would fare in a distribution of the 
assets. The company has more unpaid death clafms than its entire 
cash assets amount to, and there would seem to be little likelihood of 
any portion of the reserves reported as held being distributed to 
living policyholders. The receivers of the company, in the exercise of 
their best judgment, made several attempts to secure satisfactory 
propositions for reinsurance, but have succeeded in obtaining only one 
proposition, namely, that submitted by the Pittsburgh Life and Trust. 
This proposition has been presented by the receivers to the Federal 
Court, and they are now awaiting the decision of the court as to its 
acceptance. The contract entered into by the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust provides that eighty per cent of the policyholders affected must 
give their compliance within sixty days after the approval of the court 
is handed down. 

The details of the proposition, as given out in the daily press, 
' would seem to afford a very profitable solution for the policyholders, 
but an examination of the court records, made by a representative of 
THE Spectator, shows that one important point was overlooked in 
the published announcements. Briefly stated, the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust offers to take without medical examination all members insured 
since April 17, 1902, on which date the company completed its re- 
organization as a legal reserve company. It also agrees to take 
members holding contract reserve policies issued prior to April 17, 
1902, which policies were written on the limited payment life and 
endowment plan, and were presumed to carry the full reserve. These 
policies were issued during a period subsequent to the passage of 
the so-called stipulated premium law. The reinsuring company 
stipulates that if eighty per cent of the policyholders affected will 
accept the proposition, it will be earried into effect at once. This 
eighty per cent is further construed to mean that if eighty per cent in 
either class accept, the original proposition will stand. There is also 
a further rider to the effect that the company may put the agreement 
into effect if a smaller percentage than that named agree to accept it. 
Policyholders who have been transferred from the assessment class 
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to either of the classes, without medical re-examination, will not 
receive this proposition. 

If the Mutual Reserve was in a position to turn over to the Pitts- 
burgh Company the reserves on these policies, the proposition would 
seem to be a good one for all parties, but as it is not, the Pittsburgh 
Company stipulates that a full assignment must be made of all rights 
and interests in the Mutual Reserve policies, and a lien given equal 
to the mean midyear reserve as established by the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust. This lien is to bear interest at five per cent per annum in 
zdvance, and will be reduced by such proportion of the estate of the 
defunct company as the receivers can turn over after approval by the 
court of the ultimate distribution of the assets realized upon. Another 
clause provides that the policies transferred shall have the same 
premium rates, values and dividend periods as the Mutual Reserve 
has provided, but shall be subject to the terms and conditions of the 
Pittsburgh policies and be placed in a separate class for surplus 
accumulation. 

So far as the assessment policyholders are concerned, the Pitts- 
burgh Company will take them over, subject to medical examination, 
on plans designated by the Pittsburgh Life and Trust, and with pre- 
mium rates to be fixed as of present age of entry. The consideration 
for the transfer if accepted is that the Pittsburgh Company will pay 
all clerical and printing expenses incident to the transfer, and the 
sum of $5000 if the required number of policyholders consent to the 
plan. Should there be an insufficient number of consents the company 
will pay only the necessary expenses incurred, not to exceed $2500. 

It is now nearly two months since the Mutual Reserve was placed 
in the hands of receivers, and it is a matter of grave question as to 
how many of the policyholders are willing to accept such a proposition. 
Those carrying legal reserve policies who were in good health and 
desired to continue their insurance, have in all probability by this time 
replaced their Mutual Reserve policies by contracts in other companies. 
Some have continued to pay premiums to the receivers, and it may 
safely be assumed from the experience of the past that these policy- 
holders are unable to stand a medical examination. Therefore, the 
risks to be transferred to the Pittsburgh Company, assuming that the 
proposition is accepted, would be of the poorer class, to whom the 
insurance is a necessity, who are probably in ignorance of the true 
facts, and those who feel that they are unable to pass another 
medical examination. As to the assessment policyholders accepting 
any such proposition, it is probably true that they have been so 
burdened and harassed by the increased assessments of the Mutual 
Reserve that they have become disgusted with the business generally. 

The taking over of impaired risks from any company is not a paying 
proposition in any event, and the Pittsburgh Life and Trust seems to 
be making an effort to build itself up quickly by reinsuring companies 
which have found themselves unable to continue. It commenced its 
insurance career having as a foundation an old charter issued by 
Pennsylvania, which had been sold at auction more than once for 
back taxes, and its first move was to reinsure the Northern Central 
Life of Ohio. In 1906 it took over the business of the Security Trust 
and Life of Philadelphia, which company was originally started as 
an under-average company, and had taken into its bosom the American 
Union Life with its mass of impaired lives, and included in this 
amalgamation also were residuum lives originally insured by the old 
Mutual Benefit Association of America, of New York, and the National 
Life Association of Hartford, assessment companies. It hardly seems 
probable that the Pittsburgh Life and Trust will succeed in securing 
very many policyholders from the defunct Mutual Reserve, and it 
would seem the part of wisdom for it to devote its energies more par- 
ticularly to the procurement of new business than to a sudden up- 
building by means of such reinsurance deals as the one now under 
consideration. 








L. A. Cerf, Metropolitan manager of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
opened the spring course in his evening school for life insurance 
instruction last Friday night. Several men who have received instruc- 
tion in this way have been much benefited and are producing a good 
volume of business. 
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IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the Provident Savings 
Life, which was to take place last Thursday, was adjourned, pending 
a decision of the Supreme Court as to the application by the banks, 
now in control of a majority of the stock, to have made permanent a 
temporary injunction restraining several directors identified with the 
Coyle interests from acting. 

Judge Davis, in special term of the Supreme Court, has directed 
counsel to submit briefs in the case of Henry Moir against the 
Provident Savings Life. Mr. Moir is actuary of the Provident Savings 
and represents the banks which are now in control of the company. 
He asks that an injunction be issued restraining the J. J. Coyle 
interests from exercising authority of directors elected at an alleged 
illegal special meeting held on March 27. 

The Metropolitan Life has moved for a rehearing and leave to file 
an amended supplemental petition in its suit against Insurance Com- 
missioner Love of Texas for mandamus, on the ground that the 
Commissioner waived his right to make an examination of the com- 
pany when he refused it a license on the ground of non-compliance 
with the Robertson act. Upon the hearing on this motion, the 
Attorney-General announced that the Commissioner was prepared to 
proceed with an examination of the company, and the court therefore 
decided not to grant the motion. The company at once notified Com- 
missioner Love to proceed with the examination, which will be partici- 
pated in by the New York Department and possibly the Departments 
of some other States. 

J. B. Whiton, formerly cashier for the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company agency, at 220 Broadway, New York, is now 
serving as one of the agents of the company at that location. 





NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The firm of Billington, Hutchinson & Co. of this city, which recently 
epened an office in San Francisco, has been appointed by the United 
States Casualty general agents for the State of California. 


The annual meeting of the Penn Mutual Agency Association will 
be opened in this city on May 19, and continue until May 21. On the 
last-mentioned day a trip will be made to Atlantic City, and the 
convention will be brought to a close that evening with a banquet at 
the Bellevue-Stratford. 

J. E. Moore has resigned as resident manager in this city of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty. It is understood that this resignation 
took effect a couple of weeks ago. 

All the preliminary work in connection with the organization of 
the Quaker City Life is said to be completed, and a charter has been 
-granted. The organization of the company is in the hands of Doty 
Bros. & Co., with headquarters in the Commonwealth Trust building. 

The late Joseph G. Darlington, who died on March 18, was insured 
for about $500,000. 





THE MIDDLE STATES. 


Retirement of Alexander E. Orr. 

As previously announced, Alexander E. Orr retired from the directorate 
of the New York Life at the meeting of directors held on April 8. At 
that meeting the following resolution was introduced and unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, Alexander E. Orr has declined re-election as trustee of the 
New York Life Insurance Company: 

Be it Resolved, That the following minute be made part of the record 
of this, the last meeting of the present board: 

Mr. Orr became a trustee of this company December 12, 1900. 

At the urgent solicitation of his fellow-trustees in a time of danger 
and difficulty, he accepted the presidency of the company. With untiring 
zeal and great wisdom he directed the affairs of the company until the 
difficulties were surmounted and the dangers passed. The value of his 
services to the company during his presidency cannot be over-estimated. 
He won the respect and the confidence of the policyholders when respect 
and confidence were not readily given. He reassured those who doubted 





the safety of their investments in the company, and he prevented sac- 
rifices of policies. 


He cheered and encouraged the agents, and he 
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strengthened and advanced all the interests of the company. He made 
great personal sacrifices in this onerous work, but we believe he felt 
amply repaid by the consciousness of abundant success in his beneficent 
undertaking. 

We deeply regret his proposed retirement from the councils of the 
New York Life, and we assure him that he carries with him the admira- 
tion, the gratitude and the affection of those who have had the privilege 
of being his fellow-workers. 


The following paragraph from Mr. Orr’s letter to Vice-President 
Buckner acknowledging the above resolution shows how sincerely he 
appreciated the constant loyalty and support of the field organization: 


Will you be good enough to express to the members of the board how 
much I appreciate and thank them for their generous recognition of the 
services I was able to render? It was their earnest activity and zeal, 
backed up by a splendid corps of executive officers and employees and 
the loyalty of the agents, that fended the company from the effect of 
unjust attack and brought it successfully through the dark days of 
1906-’07—a source of mutual congratulation to all. 





Albany Legislation. 
[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


One of the last insurance bills to be introduced during the present 
session of the legislature was that of Senator Sullivan, relative to 
statements and representations of agents. It is similar to the House 
bill on that subject. 

The Senate insurance committee has reported favorably these bills: 

Senator Smith’s, to permit mutual employers’ liability insurance cor- 
porations of other States to do business within this State, to regulate 
their business and to tax the same. 

The Senate has advanced to third reading the following bill: 

Senator Tully’s, relative to estimates and misrepresentations. 

Insurance bills passed by the Senate are the following: 

Senator Hill’s, relative to limiting the powers of corporations, asso- 
ciations or societies, in respect to surplus reserve funds or accumula- 
tions. 

Senator Hill’s, relative to the insurance of automobiles. 

Senator Hill’s, in relation to certificates of authority to be issued by 
the Superintendent of Insurance. 

Another bill passed by the Senate is that of the Assembly insurance 
committee, amending section 97, relative to limitation of expenses. 

The Senate and Assembly have passed the bill amending the insurance 
law relating to insuring the lives of persons between seventeen and 
twenty-one years of age on the co-operative or assessment plan. 

Albany, April 21. LANCASTER. 





. 

—At the annual meeting of the Security Mutual Life, held April 7, the follow- 
ing directors were re-elected: Geo. W. Dunn, Chas. M. Stone, Fredric W. 
Jenkins and Harvey J. Gaylord. After the annual meeting the board of directors 
met and elected Geo. F. Lyon director, to succeed Chas. M. Turner, resigned. 
Also the following officers were elected: Fredric W. Jenkins, president; Will- 
iam G. Phelps, Geo. W. Dunn and A. B. Howe, vice-presidents; Jas. W. Manier, 
treasurer; Z. B. Phelps, comptroller; D. S. Dickenson, actuary; Chas. A. LaDue, 
secretary; R. L. Lounsberry, medical director; C. H. Jackson, agency secretary; 
J. B. Abbott, cashier. 


—Although many orders and organizers are complaining of the dullness of the 
times, the Order of Unity of Pittsburg reports that the business for the first 
quarter of the present year is much in excess of the corresponding period for 
1907. William E. Board, a banker of Paris, Ky., has recently resigned his posi- 
tion and become State organizer for the Order of Unity. Mr. Board is now in 
Louisville, and has already secured applications from some of the leading citi- 
zens of the largest city in the Blue Grass State. Business promises to be good 
for the ensuing year. Secretary Charles H. Coons recently paid a visit to Ken- 
tucky and returned with many good applications from the most desirable citizens 
of Kentucky. Many new councils are being instituted there. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 





New Officers of the New England Mutual Life. 


At the regular meeting of the directors of the New England Mutual 
Life, held on April 15, Alfred D. Foster, formerly vice-president, was 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Benjamin F. Stevens. 
D. F. Appel was elected vice-president and Jacob A. Barbey secretary. 

Alfred Dwight Foster was born in Worcester, April 27, 1852, was gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1873, and at the law school of the Boston University 
in 1875. He practiced law in Boston for eighteen years, and in 1893 
became vice-president of the New England Mutual Life, for which he 
had previously acted as counsel. He has been practically the head of 
the company during the past eighteen months and his handling of the 
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many problems which have presented themselves of late has abund- 
antly demonstrated his capabilities and enterprise. Under his guidance 
the affairs of the company will be conducted with safety, dignity and 
fairness to all. 

Daniel Frederick Appel was born in Maryland in 1857, and from 1875 
to 1885 was engaged in the fire insurance business as local agent in 
Pennsylvania and field agent in the West. He was appointed Indiana 
general agent of the New England Mutual Life in 1885 and superin- 
tendent of agencies in March, 1895. From this position he was advanced 
to that of secretary in 1905, in which office he has demonstrated him- 
self to be a man of clean-cut business methods and a highly capable 
life insurance practitioner. 

Jacob A. Barbey has been with the company for over twenty years. 
He entered its service as a clerk and was advanced from time to time, 
becoming head bookkeeper and, in 1906, assistant secretary. His pro- 
motion to the secretaryship is a recognition of his ability to success- 
fully conduct the details of the important office to which he has been 
elected. 





~Walter DeC. Moore, general agent of the Mutual Benefit Life at Portland, 
Maine, was in a magistrate’s court in that city last wcek on a charge of rebating 
preferred by the Life Underwriters Association of Portland. Complaint had 
been made to the Insurance Commissioner, who could have given the accused a 
hearing, but he sent the case to the court, where Mr. Moore was held for the 
Grand Jury. The company has investigated the case and is confident that if 
Mr. Moore is indicted by the Grand Jury his defense will prove strong enough to 
result in a prompt dismissal of the case. 





THE WEST. 





Ohio Items. 
[FRomM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


All of the life insurance bills recommended by the special committee 
of the legislature appointed over a year ago have been passed by both 
branches of the General Assembly and now await the signature of the 
Governor. 

The annual report of the Insurance Department for last year shows 
that fifty-four life companies operated in the State, in comparison with 
fifty-three in 1906. The total number of policies of all kinds, including 
industrial, written, revived and increased during the year, was 327,979, 
carrying $104,014,355 insurance, of which 49,051 policies and $68,571,980 
insurance was ordinary business, and 278,928 policies and $55,442,375 in- 
surance was industrial business. During the year 236,459 policies and 
$77,725,043 insurance were terminated. Of these, 35,044 policies and $50,- 
606,988 was ordinary business, and 201,415 policies and $27,118,055 insur- 
ance was industrial business. At the end of the year 1,663,217 policies 
and $760,687,609 insurance were in force. Of these, 359,864 policies and 
$604,235,814 insurance is ordinary business, and 1,203,353 policies and 
$156,451,795 is industrial insurance. The net increase in insurance in 
force is $26,289,312, as compared with an increase of $27,936,169 on the 
business of 1906 over that of 1905. The aggregate premiums received in 
Ohio were $28,106,029.77; losses incurred, $8,815,233; losses paid, $8,- 
917,210. 


Cleveland, April 18. oO. M. C. 





—The Ohio Insurance Department has licensed the Birds of Freedom, a Cin- 
cinnati fraternal organization. 

—H. C. Urner of Cincinnati and Thomas C. Lawler of Dubuque, Ia., trustees 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, have died. 

—The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that the Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati must pay $182,000 omitted taxes and penalties. 

—According to press notices from Seattle, E. A. Reilly and J. C. Murphy, 
general agents of the Philadelphia Life, have skipped the town, leaving behind 
them a long list of creditors. 


—The total new business issued by the Northwestern Mutual Life during the 
first quarter of 1908 was $33,191,925, which is an increase of $3,845,588, or 13.1 per 
cent, over the first quarter of 1907. 


—J. M. Johnson of Louisville has been appointed manager of the Michigan 
State Life of Detroit for Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia and the cities of 
New Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind. 

—The St. Louis National Life has reinsured the risks of the Commonwealth 
Life of Fort Smith, Ark., and most of the stockholders of the latter company 
have purchased stock in the St. Louis organization. The Commonwealth com- 
menced business in April, 1907, and at the close of the year reported 177 policies 
in force, for $319,850. 

—The annual meeting of the Old Colony Life of Chicago was held on April 6 
and re-elected its directors and officers. Edwin Hall and R. W. Wilkinson were 
added to the board. The meeting was an enthusiastic gathering, and the com- 
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pany is now making substantial progress. The new stock of the company is 
selling at $21 a share, par value $10. 

—The Continental Life Insurance and Investment Company of Salt Lake City 
will on May 1 move into its new quarters in the McCormick block of that city. 
The volume of business which the company is now doing makes a move to 
larger quarters imperative, and in the new location the company will have prac- 
tically the entire fifth floor of the building referred to, which is one of the 
largest and most imposing in the City of the Saints. During the first three 
months of 1908 this company has increased the amount of insurance in force on 
its books over $1,000,000. 

—The board of trustees of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee has 
announced its ticket for the election next July. The candidates are: David J. 
Brewer, associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; General F. 
C. Winkler, attorney, Milwaukee; E. P. Matthews, manufacturer, Milwaukee; 
John S. Ellett, banker, Richmond, Va.; E. J. Lindsay, manufacturer, Milwaukee; 
Charles Allis, manufacturer, Milwaukee; Samuel C. Lawrence, retired manu- 
facturer, Boston, Mass.; Charles A. Loveland, actuary, Milwaukee, and H. C. 
Urner, treasurer of the Little Miami Railway Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
James L. O’Connor of Milwaukee, former Attorney-General of Wisconsin and 
counsel for the Wisconsin legislative investigation committee, has been named 
on an independent ticket. George W. Strahmeyer, president of the Milwaukee 
National Bank; Robert N. McMynn and Henry Schoelkopf of Milwaukee, have 
been appointed inspectors of the annual election. 





THE SOUTH. 





Columbian Woodmen Company. 

The Columbian Woodmen Company of Atlanta, Ga., which was organized in 
1908, was able to present a highly creditable statement at the end of 1907. 
Although organized but a short time, the Columbian Woodmen received last 
year in assessments $131,767 and paid claims of $26,189. On December 31, 1907, 
the assets amounted to $85,802, with no liabilities. During 1907 the association 
issued 4250 certificates for $7,742,000 and closed the year with 7000 certificates in 
force for $12,668,000. The contract issued gives complete protection against death 
or disability from accident or disease. The officers are: Jonathan B. Frost, 
Lloyd T. Bimford, J. G. St. Amand, Peter F. Clarke, J. Cheston King, M. D., 
and General Clement A. Evans. Honorable Hoke Smith is counsellor of the 
association. 





—At the recent session of the Maryland Legislature an act was passed re- 
quiring all assessment companies to print in conspicuous type on their certificates 
the word “assessment.” 

—The Volunteer State Life has decreased its capital from $200,000 to $100,000, 
and has transferred $60,000 to surplus and reserve account, as well as providing 
for a special contingent fund. 

—During March the ‘South Atlantic Life of Richmond wrote completed busi- 
ness of $603,000; more than it wrote during all of 1905. The first three months of 
1908 have surpassed the total writings of 1906, with a good margin. 

—Volume I., No. 1, of The Jeffersonian, the official organ of the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Raleigh, N. C., has just made its appearance. In typography 
and make-up, The Jeffersonian is a great credit to First Vice-President and 
General Manager P. D. Gold and those who have contributed toward its pro- 
duction. 

—The Texas Department has licensed the Inter-Southern Life of Louisville, 
Ky., and L. A. Boli, Jr., former manager of the Citizens Life, has been ap- 
pointed Southwestern manager, covering Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico, 
witk headquarters in Dallas. The company is preparing to enter several other 
States, for which it has secured managers. 

—The Independent Life of Nashville, Tenn., which completed organization last 
January, is making a very favorable impression. The company has $100,000 on 
deposit with the State Treasurer for the protection of its policyholders, and the 
managers aim to secure economy of management and to sell reliable insurance 
at reasonable rates. Paul Roberts is president; M. C. McGannon, medical di- 
rector; John R. Aust, general counsel, and H. L. Sperry, secretary. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIFE NEWS. 





Mortality Investigation of Assured Lives in Austria. 


The latest contribution to the interesting study of mortality experi- 
ence in connection with assured lives, is that covering the experience 
of companies working in Austria. Twenty-eight life offices in that 
country have contributed their experience for a period of twenty-five 
years, extending from January 1, 1876, to December 31, 1900, and 
embracing their whole life and endowment policies. The compilation 
of the experience was in charge of a committee appointed by the life 
offices interested, and the experience is computed both upon lives and 
medical selection. The committee finds that such treatment has 
demonstrated the practical identity of the results under the two 
methods, so that for future investigations medical selection may be 
safely adopted as the unit instead of the more complicated and lengthy 
process of employing lives. The work comprises four volumes, and 
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twenty-eight tables of mortality are published, of which sixteen are 
aggregate tables and eight tables based on selection, excluding the 
first five and ten years, respectively, and finally four select tables in 
respect to the first ten years. Nineteen of the tables have reference to 
male lives and nine to female lives. The data employed are extensive, 
the aggregate for males being 484,913 cards, representing 3,439,779 
years of life and 62,769 deaths; while for females there were 83,158 
cards, with 682,939 years of life and 15,604 deaths. 

The four volumes comprise about 2500 pages, contents being as 
follows: 

Volume I. Preface—Method of Construction—Instructions for 
Dealing with Cards—Principles and Methods of Computation—Sum- 
maries—Mortality Tables. 

Volume II. Schedule I., Males. 

Volume III. Schedule II., Males. 

Volume IV. Schedules I. and II., Females. 

This work will prove a valuable addition to the already existing 
works on mortality experience among assured lives, and will doubtless 
be required by every company and actuary interested in the subject. 
The four volumes are bound in strong board covers, with leather 
backs and corners, the price being $40.00 for the set. The books are 
now ready for delivery. Orders addressed to The Spectator Company, 
135 William street, New York, will be filled in accordance with the 
priority of their receipt. 





Sixth International Congress of Actuaries. 


The organizing committee of the Sixth International Congress of 
Actuaries, which is to be held at Vienna, June 7-13, 1909, appointed 
Israel C. Pierson as correspondent for the United States and Canada, 
he having served in that capacity for the first, third and fifth congresses. 
These congresses are properly conferences of the members or representa- 
tives of actuarial societies throughout the world. Mr. Pierson tendered 
his resignation of the office and recommended to the organizing com- 
mittee the appointment of Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New York Life, 
secretary of the Actuarial Society, in his stead. The organizing com- 
mittee have accepted Mr. Pierson’s resignation and have appointed Mr. 
Hunter, who in his position and with the equipment of the office of sec- 
retary, is well prepared for the duties of correspondent of the congress 
for the United States and Canada. As secretary of the Actuarial So- 
ciety he has already sent out a circular concerning the congress, and, as 
correspondent of the Sixth International Congress of Actuaries for the 
United States and Canada, will have charge of all communications in 
regard to membership from these two countries. All papers must be 
presented through the Actuarial Society and receive the approval of 


the council of the society. 
The programme includes the following subjects for discussion: 


1. The supervision of insurance companies from an actuarial stand- 
point. 

2. Investments of insurance companies, 
modern developments. 

3. Methods of computing premiums and premium reserves in national 
(i. e. compulsory) insurance. More especially, under what assumptions 
are “‘average’’ premiums admissible? 

4. The problem of the mathematical risk; special reserves of insurance 
companies and pension funds. 

5. The economic relations between national assurance and assurance by 
private (unofficial) companies. 

6. Is it desirable to divide “under-average”’ lives for the purpose of 
assurance into special classes according to their distinguishing features, 
and, if so, in what way should they be classified? 

7. Actuarial science in its relation to economics and sociology. 

The list of subjects for papers without discussion embraces: 

8. History of the conditions relating to the life assurance contract in 
various countries. 

9. (a) Computation of policy values by premature cancellation of the 
contracts (surrender values) according to the provisions of the latest 
codifications. 

(b) Forfeiture regulations according to the provisions of the latest 
codifications. 

(c) Liabilities of members of mutual insurance companies according to 
the provisions of the latest codifications. 

10. Upon what principles and by what working methods should fire in- 
surance statistics be compiled? 

11. What advantages from a technical point of view are obtained by 
the assumption of an analytical function for the law of mortality? 

12. The collection of national statistics for ascertaining the general 
rate of mortality; the most suitable interval to be arranged for between 
censuses; the best method of constructing mortality tables from national 
statistics. 

13. What rates of premium should be charged to employers for insur- 
ing compensation in the event of accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment, especially those employed as domestic servants, 
shop assistants, clerks, etc.? What is the rate of mortality among those 


with special reference to 
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who have been permanently disabled through accident, and what re- 
—, should be made for the compensation payable to them in the 
‘uture? 

14. Statistical basis of invalidity insurance with special reference to 
the duration of occupation as cause of invalidity and to the dependence 
of the mortality of invalids on the duration of invalidity; the consequent 
development of actuarial principles. 





Who is Who in Insurance. 


A work bearing the above title has been issued by the Singer Company, who 
have favored us with a copy. The work is a bulky one, occupying over 700 
pages, the first part of which gives particulars regarding individuals engaged in 
the insurance business throughout the world. The second part comprises a 
series of articles on various branches of insurance in different countries, while 
additional pages are devoted to the annals of insurance or a chronological list of 
insurance events from the earliest times to the present day. Considerable care 
seems to have been expended on the work, although there is comparatively little 
absolutely new matter, most of the data supplied being obtainable in other forms. 
The publishers term the book an International Biographical Dictionary and 
Year Book, and in the foreword express the hope that it will become in the 
course of years “not only a complete International Biographical Dictionary of 
Insurance, but also the first International Year Book of Insurance.” There 
would not seem to be very much room for such a work, inasmuch as the field 
is pretty thoroughly covered by publications in the different countries which 
must prove of infinite more value than one attempting to cover the entire world. 
The Post Magazine Almanack, in England; the Assecuranz Almanac, in Ger- 
many; the Assecuranz Compass in Austria, and the largest and most important 
of them all, The Insurance Year Book, in the United States, cover the data re- 
garding all branches of insurance in a very full manner. However, ““Who is 
Who in Insurance” shows evidence of care in its compilation, and the con- 
tributed articles covering the different branches of insurance in other countries 
will prove profitable reading. Price per copy, $, bound in cloth; $7.50, half 
morocco, 





—During the present year the Travelers Life Assurance Company of Canada 
has been organized at Montreal, Canada, with an authorized capital of $1,000,000. 
The company will operate on an old line, legal reserve basis. The officers have 
not yet been elected and organization is in the hands of J. W. Pyke, C. E. 
Archibald, S. S. Stephens, J. M. McDuff and R. T. Heneker, all of Montreal. 

—The Improvement in Vitality as Disclosed in the British Life Offices’ Expe- 
rience, a paper by James Buchanan, constitutes Part III. of Volume IV. of the 
Transactions of the Faculty of Actuaries. This paper is of particular interest, in 
view of tke discussions which have been going on for some time on the general 
subject of lengthening life. The price of this number is 75 cents, and will be 
supplied by The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 

—Among the offerings of The Century Company in the April issue are: “The 
Railway Beautiful,’ Sylvester Baxter; ““The Prison of Affection,” Olivia Howard 
Dunbar; “Boosting Myrtle,’”’ John Corbin, pictures by May Wilson Preston; 
“The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill,” V., Mrs. George Cornwallis- 
West; “The Red City,” IV., S. Weir Mitchell; ““The Spell of Egypt, as Revealed 
in its Monuments,” II., Robert Hichens; “Personal Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln,’ General O. O. Howard; “Destiny and the Western Railroad,” Ray 
Stannard Baker; “As Seen by His Bride,’’ George Lee Burton; “The Transfor- 
mation of the Southwest: Through the Legal Abolition of Gambling,” Barton 
Wood Currie; “Mars and the Future of the Earth,” Percival Lowell; ‘“Recol- 
lections of Whistler,” John Ross Key; “Examples of American Portraiture,” 
XIX., Miss Ethel Barrymore; “The Age of Mental Virility,” W. A. Newman 
Dorland; ‘The Instinct of Animals,” Benjamin Kidd. 














NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


The City of New York Insurance Company and the New York 
Plate Glass Insurance Company have purchased a plot, fronting on 
William street and Maiden Lane, upon which to erect a modern office 
building. 

As nearly as we can learn, the late fire in Chelsea, which distressed 
so many agency companies, gave little or no loss to the surplus line 
companies, although their correspondents and representatives in this 
city were the recipients of numerous telegrams and letters making 
inquiries on the subject. The whole Chelsea loss has served as a text 
to remind underwriters of the uncertainties of their experience, and 
increases the losses of the first four months to an abnormal amount, 
which will materially swell the losses of the year. 

A London Lloyds policy on a San Francisco risk was received here 
for cancellation a few days ago, because it contained a full-fledged 
earthquake clause, which the California parties refused to accept. It 
appears that only two companies, regularly represented there, are now 
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using an earthquake clause, and one of them has increased the rigor 
of it by a provision that any fire caused by earthquake, originating 
within seven days after such a convulsion, shall be exempt from the 
protection of the policy. 

The movement in the Exchange to amend the by-laws referring to 
the branch offices has been laid aside for the present. The sentiment 
in its favor is strong as ever, but it is regarded as inexpedient to 
advance any movement at this time likely to provoke any antagonism 
among the companies or draw public attention to the Exchange as a 
rate-making power. Underneath is a fear that the effect on hostile 
legislation may be prejudicial, and there is no faith whatever in the 
readiness of legislators here or in other States to avert any trouble 
to the companies. 

The brokers’ argument about trivial errors in forms is that half 
the companies are quite content to accept forms which are technically 
in violation of the rules of the Exchange. The points of difference 
are in many cases so trifling as to become unimportant, with no actual 
loss or detriment to anybody. The brokers plead for liberty of action 
on the part of the companies unless some important deviation is dis- 
covered. The real difficulty of accepting the brokers’ view of this 
matter is the unfairness to the companies which adhere strictly to the 
Exchange forms and lose the business, for refusing to follow the 
laxity of a few companies who are guilty of violation. 


The restricted sprinkler schedules and the competitive rates used 
by the Factory Insurance Association often fail to carry off highly 
approved risks in this neighborhood which are equipped with automatic 
sprinklers. The high-grade factory mutuals have become more and 
more aggressive, in comparison with their former attitude, and lately 
captured two important manufacturing risks within the jurisdiction 
of the Exchange. The mutuals’ competition is very strong, and, while 
it is not charged that they cut their own rates, their offers, based upon 
their own experience, are usually about fifteen per cent under the best 
stock company rates. 


Conditions in the Suburban Association are improving. The agents 
are realizing that their hope of a return of the large amount of risks 
civerted by city brokers lies in sticking closely to rates and commis- 
sion insisted upon by the principal companies. There is a small line 
of companies in an office in the city offering an extra commission to 
brokers beyond the power of the suburban agents to grant; but an 
experience with a trust company last week, in delivering policies as 
collateral, must be discouraging. The trust company insisted upon 
millionaire companies whose policies were about to expire, and to the 
brokers this meant less commissions. 





BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


Insurance Commissioner Hardison sent out to the various com- 
panies involved in the Chelsea fire, blank forms asking for a statement 
as of April 15, in regard to gross risks, including reinsurance, gross 
losses and estimated net losses. Returns were requested by April 20. 


The adjustment of the property losses resulting from the great con- 
flagration in’ Chealsea, Mass., on April 12, is taking some tangible 
form. The identification of persons reported missing is being brought 
to some system, so that the authorities, the relief committees, the 
charitable societies and the insurance companies are in possession of 
facts so systematized that they are able to go to work with fairly 
reasonable accuracy. Owing to the character of the buildings in a 
large part of the city burned over, many of the stores are small places 
of business, and the adjustment of the insurance losses is a com- 
paratively simple matter, only requiring identification and proof of 
loss, because every claim is on a total loss; there are nothing but 
total losses in the area burned over—absolutely no salvage of any 
kind. An interesting feature of the situation is that the losses to 
propertyowners will be proportionately heavy, for the reason that the 
insurance carried was light. The State police are sifting all reports 
and examining all witnesses, and both the authorities and insurance 
companies are actively at work trying to solve the mystery of the 
origin of the fire. The mutual companies were “hard hit” by the 
fire, losing approximately $946,700. As for the possibility of assess- 
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ments it is believed that there will be but one or two cases at most. 
Although there was, comparatively, a small amount of reinsurance 
held by the companies involved, the risks were generally well dis- 
tributed, and all the companies will. doubtless be able to pay their 
losses in full. 


The Dubuque Fire and Marine of Dubuque, Ia., has been admitted 
to Massachusetts. R. S. Hoffman is the local agent. 

Ward Williams, assistant treasurer of the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president of the company. 





NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


A special meeting of the stockholders of the Jefferson Fire has been 
called for May 20, to approve or disapprove of a proposed increase 
of the capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 

The name of Stokes & Packard, as direct reporting third agents 
of the Camden Fire, has been removed from the list of signers of the 
Philadelphia agreement of 1897. 





THE, MIDDLE STATES. 





New York Fire and Marine Insurance Report Issued. 


The report of Superintendent Otto Kelsey, of New York Insurance De- 
partment, bearing upon the business of fire and marine insurance com- 
panies in 1907, has been transmitted to the legislature. It shows that 
there were 191 such companies licensed to operate in the State in 1907, 
and summarizes their aggregate condition and business as follows: 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


At the close of the year 1907 the fire, fire-marine and marine insurance com- 
panies doing business in this State were possessed of $454,370,298 of admitted 
assets, not including assets held abroad, nor premium notes of mutual com- 
panies, an increase of $13,619,357 as compared with 1906. The liabilities of these 
companies, excepting scrip and capital, were $269,285,909, an increase of $9,740,725 
over the return of the preceding year. The income was $298,475,095, and the dis- 
bursements were $258,929,121, a decrease, as compared with 1906, of $66,760,273 in 
income, and a decrease of $100,294,726 in disbursements. The whole number of 
companies reporting in 1907 was 191, being 14 more than in 1906. 


The report then presents comparisons of 1906 and 1907 items for various 
classes of companies; the changes in 1907 (heretofore published in THE 
SPECTATOR), a list of examinations; a list of retired companies, a sum- 
mary of the deposits held by the Department, which aggregate $26,- 
425,810; and a list of agents licensed to deal with unlicensed companies, 
and closes with the following remarks by Mr. Kelsey: 


The annual financial statements of fire and marine insurance companies made 
as of December 31, 1907, are herewith published as verified and corrected by the 
Department, but not audited as to a valuation of securities held by the several 
companies. Provision for such audit has not been made by the legislature, and it 
is believed that the information contained in this part of the annual report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance should be given to the public without delaying 
for the passage of bills pending in the legislature authorizing a full audit of the 
statements and the subsequent time required to examine and act upon the 
schedules in detail. 

The valuation of securities held by the companies whose reports are published 
in this volume has not been upon a uniform basis. ‘The variations are noted in 
connection with each company’s statement. With few exceptions, the fire and 
marine companies have valued their holdings upon quotations of market prices 
for December 31, 1907, that being the standard of greatest depreciation. The 
Department accepts a valuation upon the rule of thirteen months’ average quota- 
tions as recommended by the Louisville conference of Insurance Commissioners, 
but has not excluded a lower range of prices when adopted by insurance cor- 
porations for such reports. A definite understanding of the condition of any or 
all of the fire and marine companies can be obtained from the reports as pre- 
sented in this volume. 

It is expected that with facilities to be provided the financial statements of all 
other companies reporting to this Department will be audited to meet requirements 
of the insurance law as construed by the most exacting supervision for publica- 
tion in additional volumes of the annual report. 





Albany Legislative Items. 
[FRomM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The Assembly has passed the bill of Assemblyman C. F. Foley to 
permit mutual fire insurance companies or associations of other States 
to do business within this State; to regulate the business done by them; 
to tax the same, and to prohibit the insuring of property located in this 
State in unauthorized companies. The Senate has advanced to third 
reading Senator Smith’s similar bill. 

The Senate insurance committee has favorably reported Senator 
Cobb’s bill, amending the insurance law in reference to reinsurance. 

Albany, April 20. LANCASTER. 
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—It is reported that the fire insurance and real estate agency of Geo. W. 
McWilliams & Co. of Altoona, Pa., has assigned. The liabilities are estimated 
at about $45,000. 

—The Citizens Fire Insurance Company of Charlestown, W. Va., has been 
licensed to transact business in New York State. It has a capital stock of 
$200,000. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 





Aftermath of Chelsea Fire; Losses and Adjustments. 


The bureau of information established by the New England Insurance 
Exchange is rendering effective service in appointing committees on 
losses where three or more companies are interested. The work of ad- 
justing the losses continues rapidly, and with the numerous branch 
offices established by various companies and the assistance of a host 
of adjusters pressed into service, the bulk of the adjustments will be 
finished within a few days. 





—Charles B. Whiting, former president of the Orient of Hartford, whose death 
was briefly mentioned in last week’s issue, was not only a prominent fire under- 
writer, but an author of no mean ability. His letters on economics and other 
subjects that were printed in The Hartford Courant and other daily papers were 
widely read and much appreciated. His interest in local affairs was intense and 
his public spirit genuine and sympathetic. He was charitable; always ready to 
hold out a helping hand to those down on their luck. His death has left a blank 
in Hartford circles that will be keenly felt for some time to come. 





THE WEST. 





—The New England Fire has entered Ohio, appointing R. E. Gooch agent at 
Cleveland. 

—Henry C. Urner, formerly president of the National of Cincinnati, died at 
his home in that city a few days ago. 

—Bogk & Plyer of Milwaukee have been appointed State agents of the Lum- 
bermens, succeeding Hackett & Hoff. 

—O. E. Green becomes special agent for the Providence Washington in In- 
diana, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 

—The Attorney-General of Indiana has rendered an opinion against the ad- 
mission of Lloyds organizations to Indiana, regardless of their standing. 

—S. F. Requa, head of the Chicago firm of S. F. Requa & Sons, died last 
week at the age of seventy-one, after a short illness from blood poisoning. 

—S. T. Collins of Chicago is about closing up his receivership of the Traders, 
and will shortly take up his new duties as Western manager of the Providence 
Washington. 

—The Northwestern Fire and Marine of Minneapolis has reinsured its term 
business in the Northwestern National, and the latter will take over such other 
term risks as the Northwestern Fire and Marine writes. 

—A. P. Hubble, manager of the Chicago and Cook county department of the 
Queen, will, on May 1, take charge of the Cook county department, which will 
be organized by Fred S. James & Co. for a number of their companies. 

—Secretary O. P. Conoway of the Walla Walla Fire is now located in Chicago, 
and will handle the company’s Eastern and Southern general agencies; the 
underwriting, except for the Pacific Coast, being concentrated in Chicago. 

—The general agency of the Northwestern Fire and Marine in charge of 
George H. Scott of Chicago, covering Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, will be discontinued on July 1, the territory then being 
handled from the home office of the company. 

—Fred M. Gund closed his first year as manager of the Western department of 
the Williamsburgh City Fire on March 31. The gross premium income for his 
field during the year was nearly $500,000, as against $110,000 the previous year. 
The loss ratio is highly gratifying to the company. 

—John H. Gray of the North British and Mercantile, who has been trans- 
ferred from Indiana to the Ohio field, was the recent recipient of a handsome 
silver chest containing a complete set of knives, forks and spoons of Colonial 
pattern, from a representative committee of Indiana feld men. John B. Cromer, 
State agent of the Home, acted as spokesman. 





THE SOUTH. 





—Garnett Beattie of Memphis, Tenn., special agent of the London Assurance, 
has resigned. 

—The Union of Philadelphia has reinsured its Tennessee business in the 
Mechanics and Traders. 

—James C. Stevens will have charge of West Texas for the Firemans Fund, and 
W. P. Cassell, East Texas. 


—The Maryland Legislature passed the following bills during its late session 
affecting fire insurance interests: One permitting insurance in non-admitted 
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companies under certain restrictions, and one requiring all assessment fire com- 
panies to print the word “assessment” in different ink across their policies. 


—The Northern of New York has withdrawn from the general agency of Emery 
& Norton of New Orleans. ; 


—M. W. Nash of Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed general agent of the 
Ohio German for North and South Carolina. 


—I. J. Lewis, Chicago agent of the Detroit Fire and Marine, recently com- 
pleted forty years of unbroken representation of that company. 

—William H. Pruden, one of the oldest fire insurance agents in Georgia, died 
recently at Dalton. The agency will be continued by his son. 


—David Caldwell, formerly with the Insurance Company of North America, be- 
comes Kentucky and Tennessee special for the Commercial Union and the 
Palatine. 


—W. S. Gierasch, special agent of the Commercial Union and the Palatine for 
Kentucky and Tennessee, has resigned to become a partner in the Boston agency 
of Robert A. Boit & Co. 


—A liberal-writing, non-union company desiring a good line of business in and 
about Paducah, Ky., would do well to communicate with the agency which ad- 
vertises in another column. 

—Judge Thomas C. Munger of the Federal Court at Lincoln, Neb., has issued 
a temporary restraining order enjoining the Insurance Commissioner from in- 
terfering with the business of the Firemans Fund. 

—The Kentucky League, the non-union organization, has asked the Kentucky 
Board for a co-operative agreement as to competitive rates, stamping offices and 
other matters not connected with schedule rating. 





MISCELLANEOUS FIRE NEWS. 


—The Royal Exchange is withdrawing from California. 
—The German Union of Baltimore is entering California. 


—C. H. Ward of San Francisco has been appointed general agent of the 
Eastern Fire of Atlantic City. 


—Boole Sloant Company, local brokers of San Francisco, have been appointed 
agents for the Dubuque F. and M. 


—The North State Fire of Greensboro and the Lincoln Mutual of Philadelphia 
have been licensed te transact business in Utah. 

—Dickson & Thieme of San Francisco have been appointed general agents of 
the German of Pittsburg, which is entering California. 


—J. M. Sears has been appointed general agent at San Francisco for surplus 
lines, to represent the American National of Rock Island. 


—Geo. S. Shaw of Blaine, Wash., who represents a number of fire insurance 
companies, advertises that “they will not over-insure, but they pay, pay, pay!” 

—Geo. C. Boardman, of San Francisco, has been appointed general agent for 
the Pacific Coast by the A®tna of Hartford. E. C. Morrison, formerly super- 
visor of agencies, becomes assistant general agent. 


—The American and other foreign insurance companies doing business in 
Mexico are to be placed under strict government supervision, with a view to 
regulating the business and protecting the policyholders. 


—‘Fire Insurance in Michigan for Ten Years,”’ showing the risks written, pre- 
miums received and losses incurred by the respective companies in each year, 
including 1907, has been published by the F. H. Leavenworth Publishing 
Company. 

—The Coast Review Pacific Fire Insurance Chart for 1908 has been issued, and 
presents five years’ statistics of about 120 of the larger companies and the capital, 
assets and surplus of others. It also contains other matter relating particularly 
to Pacific Coast business. 


—The Commercial Union finally lost out in its bitter fight over the suit of the 
California Wine Association for $2500, with seven per cent interest, on a claim on 
a policy growing out of the conflagration. Judgment was rendered in favor of 
the insured, Judge Murasky instructing the jury that the insurance company 
must positively prove that the fire was of earthquake origin in order to be 
absolved from paying the claim. 

—When the National Mutual Fire of Omaha entered South Carolina it was 
required to give a bond in the sum of $10,000. The bond was written by the 
United Surety, and the fire company is now in the hands of a receiver. The 
Insurance Commissioner of South Carolina is now of the opinion that the un- 
earned fire premiums due South Carolina policyholders can be collected from 
this bond, and has so notified the United Surety. 











Spectator Tables are the Best. 


We are in receipt of The Life Insurance Policyholders’ Pocket Index, showing 
the condition mat standing of American and Canadian life insurance companies 
for five years ending January 1, 1908; The Fire Insurance Pocket Index, com- 
piled from official reports of companies for ten years ending December 31, 1907; 
The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance, ending January 1, 18, and The 
Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and Other Miscellaneous Insurance Companies 
in America, for ten years, ending December 31, 1907. : 

These are very valuable charts and are nowengge 4 correct, and should be in 
the hands of every agent in the United States. They are the best charts pub- 
lished to-day. Write The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 
Prices are: Manila cover, 25 cents; flexible leather, 50 cents.—The Insurance 
News. 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








Decision Affecting Bank Shortage. 


The Superior Court of Fairfield county division, Connecticut, has 
rendered a decision in favor of the AStna Indemnity, the point involved 
being as to whether the knowledge of an officer constituted knowledge 
of the bank. The case was that of the Lowndes estate vs. City National 
Bank of South Norwalk. The judgment entered in favor of the plaintiff 
amounts to $39,843. The tna Indemnity was on an administrator’s 
bond covering Jacob M. Layton, cashier of the City National Bank. In 
his dual position as cashier and administrator, he mixed the assets of 
the Lowndes estate with the assets of the bank, with the knowledge of 
other employees of the bank. The tna Indemnity paid the loss under 
the administration bond to the Lowndes estate and then sued the bank, 
alleging knowledge of the bank with the acts of Layton, setting up the 
contention that the acts of Layton, with the assistance of other em- 
ployees, was notice to the bank, and it was negligence on the part of 
the bank directors that enabled Layton to carry out his transactions. 





The Adjuster’s Manual. 


One of the most useful and practical contributions to the literature of 
accident and health insurance which have ever been published has 
been issued by The Spectator Company, as the sole selling agents, 
under the title of The Adjuster’s Manual, for the settlement of acci- 
dent and health claims, the work in question having been compiled by 
Dr. C. H. Harbaugh of Philadelphia, medical director of the American 
Assurance Company. The author has had a great deal of experience as 
an examiner and adjuster for insurance companies and other corpora- 
tions, is president of the Philadelphia Medical Examiners Association, 
and therefore brings to his comprehensive work the expert, technical, 
knowledge born of long experience with the problems which constantly 
confront the accident adjuster. His Adjuster’s Manual is a compact, 
flexible-leather bound volume of convenient pocket size, contains about 
three hundred pages, and is divided into three sections, one of which 
deals with accidents, one with diseases, and one with poisoning. Each 
section separately discusses ‘‘prominent signs and symptoms,” ‘‘partial 
and total disability,’’ ‘‘adjustment’’ and “effects’’; the book is com- 
pletely indexed, and the adjuster who has made a careful study of its 
hints and suggestions should be a far more valuable man for his com- 
pany than the adjuster who has had to slowly formulate a manual for 
himself on the basis of his own more or less narrow experience. The 
book sells for $2 per copy and will doubtless become a vade mecum in 
the profession for whose service it is published.—The American Under- 
writer. 





‘ Casualty Notes. 

—The American Live Stock Insurance Company has been organized at Beau- 
mont, Tex., by F. M. Yost. 

—The Woodmens Casualty Company of Springfield, Ill., has issued new health 
and accident policy forms. 

—P. Bennett has been appointed receiver for the Southwestern Live Stock 
Insurance Company of Dallas, Tex. 

—The Inter-State Business Mens Accident Association of Des Moines has 
leased offices in the Observatory building. 

—The Governor of New Jersey has signed the bill permitting the organization 
of companies to insure against loss by automobile accidents. 

—The Norwich and London Accident is now well under way in its United 
States branch. The business for the first quarter of the year exceeded that for 
the whole of 1907. 

—P. W. Koch, manager of the burglary department of the Empire State Surety, 
reports March premiums $5000 ahead of March, 1907. This is a pafticularly good 
showing when business generally is not up to the mark. 

—The proceedings of the twentieth convention of the International Association 
of Accident Underwriters has been issued in book form. It contains the ad- 
dresses made at the convention, the various committee reports and various other 
information useful to those interested in accident underwriting. 





Surety Notes. 
—The Illinois Surety has declared a five per cent dividend, payable in semi- 
annual instalments of 24% per cent each. 
—Duer & Gillespie of New York have been appointed district managers for the 
National Surety, and will write all classes of bonds issued by the company. 
—Attorney-General Bird of Michigan has begun suit against five of the surety 
companies on the bond of ex-State Treasurer Frank P. Glazier, who failed for 
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over $1,000,000. The bonding companies gave security for State deposits in the 
Chelsea Savings Bank, which went under through the failure of Glazier. 


—John R. Gemmell, formerly Colorado State agent for the tna Indemnity, 
has been appointed general agent for Colorado by the Empire State Surety. 


—Walter E. Hart of Chicago, special agent of the Fidelity and Deposit, is to 
take charge of the surety business of Moore, Case, Lyman & Herrick of Chicago, 
managers of the Massachusetts Bonding. 


—The Pennsylvania State Revenue Commissioners have changed the form of 
bond for surety companies acting as surety for banking institutions having State 
deposits, so that judgment cannot be entered without sixty days’ notice. 


—H. G. Badgerow of Sioux City, la., State agent for the Title Guaranty and 
Surety, will remove to Des Moines to assume the duties of resident manager at 
the branch office recently opened by the company to handle Iowa business. 


—The contractor for the erection of the State insane asylum at Madison, Ind., 
having abandoned the work, his surety, the A©tna Indemnity, will complete the 
contract. It involved $1,000,000, and the building is about one-quarter finished. 


—John L. McKenna of Minneapolis has been appointed branch manager for 
Minnesota and North Dakota by the Metropolitan Surety; Chris. Schroeder & 
Sons of Milwaukee, general agents for Wisconsin; Ringwalt Brothers of Omaha, 
general agents for Nebraska, and A. M. Quint of Des Moines, general agent for 
Iowa. These appointments dispose of the territory formerly handled by the 
Fred L. Gray Company of Minneapolis. 


—The United Surety is about ready to open a branch office in New York city. 
John B. Murphy will be resident vice-president, and William Lottimer, resident 
assistant secretary and manager of the burglary department. Mr. Murphy has 
had a wide experience in this line of work. He was for some time with the 
Guarantee Company of North America, and served as assistant secretary to the 
7Etna Indemnity, where he had charge of the fidelity department. He was also 
with the American Surety. Mr. Lottimer has been with the United Surety 
almost from the time the company started business in New York, and has done 
well with its burglary business. 








REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





In this department will appear, from week to week, the latest state- 
ments of licensed and unlicensed fire insurance companies operating in 
the United States, together with other information concerning them of 
interest to policyholders, company officials, agents and brokers. The 
data presented in this department will also be published in the form of a 
monthly supplement to the book entitled “Reports of Fire Insurance 
Companies,’’ which is published annually, in June, by The Spectator 
Company. Prices: Book, with monthly supplements, one year, $7; book 
only, $5; monthly supplement only, $2 per annum. 


Capital Fire Insurance Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
Auditor of State Avery E. Moore of Arkansas has been notified that the 


American Fire (mutual) of Little Rock has bought out the Capital Fire (mutual) 
of Little Rock. 





Home Fire Insurance Company, Las Cruces, N. M. 


A stock fire company bearing the above title is being organized by a number 
of Las Cruces business men, to have a capital stock of $200,000. Among those 
interested in the new company are F. W. Parker, Nicholas Galles and L. Dupree; 
the latter was formerly with the Continental of New York. R. A. Mayes, formerly 
cashier of the City National Bank of El Paso, is also one of the promoters. 





Insurance Company of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Insurance Company of Tennessee has reinsured its business in the 
National Fire of Hartford. As of December 31, 1906, the Insurance Company of 
Tennessee possessed assets aggregating $92,860, a paid-up capital of $50,000, and a 
net cash surplus of $10,001. Its premium income in 1906 was $52,675. 





United Firemens Insurance Company, Philadelphia. 

In view of the losses by the Chelsea fire, the directors of the United Firemens 
have unanimously decided to reduce the capital of the company from $400,000 to 
$200,000, and authorized President Beath to reinsure such an amount of the out- 
standing business as seemed expedient. This step will leave the United Fire- 
mens with a larger net surplus than it possessed on December 31, 1907. 


W ANTE D -__An Accident Insurance Company 


invites correspondence with some 








person having sufficient knowledge and experience of 
Boiler insurance to be able to take charge of a newly es- 
tablished Boiler insurance department. This is a good 


opportunity for a capable young man. Address, Boiler, 
care of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N.Y. 
216 
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J. W. PRY, President E. COLWELL, Jr., Secretary I. SMITH HOMANS, Actuary 


A Successful Southern Company © 





(ireensboro Life Insurance Company 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


No Board Contracts ' - oe ed ma | 

or Stock Schemes but ——————— 
‘Gained in Total Income- - 652 

the best Insurance Policy Gained in Gross Assets- - 46 

in the world Gained in Net Surplus - - 19 


Gained ia Insurance in Force 4i 








$1.40 deposited with 


$2.27 of Assets Insurance Departments 
for every $1.00 of for every 
Liabilities $1.00 Policy Liabilities 
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E present herewith a picture of our new 
home office building. We are just com- 
fortably settled. Besides being a handsome 


building and a comfortable home, it is fitted with every 
modern convenience for the rapid and systematic handling - 
\ 


of business. It is typical of the energetic, forceful methods 
which have enabled us to build up a splendid agency organiza- 
tion of business getters. 4 It is indicative of the progressive 
spirit which has distinguished our efforts both in the field and 
in the various departments at the Home Office. @In the | 
same measure that the spirit of progress has been with us in 
the past, it will continue with us. We are a young Company 
and our Future is all ahead of us. What we have done is 
like sowing by hand and reaping with the sickle, compared 
with what we are planning to do. We are looking for 
men—good men—men who can measure up to the possibilities which will be given them. 
@ Right now we have several good openings which, to the right man, will prove not 
only a source of immediate profit but the gateway to a permanent and lucrative con- 
nection with a company that seeks to co-operate in every possible manner with 
each agent. We would like to hear from you if you areina 
position to consider an Al proposition. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY CO. 
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THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL LIFE Ce CE_COMPANY 
PE UPOOTTN A — 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY © Q,<s0 | SONS 346 BROADWAY 
PRESIDENT. =. SESE ss RSE NEWYORK 
Ta LENSES os 
OA CANDO es 





When the SPECTATOR issued its “‘Quinquennial Number’’ in 1903 
the New York Life Insurance Company said its last annual report showed: 
‘**An Income of over Seventy-nine Million Dollars; 
‘‘Assets of over Three Hundred and Twenty Million Dollars; 
‘**Insurance in Force over Fifteen Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars, 
‘*New Insurance during the preceding year over Three Hundred Mil- 
lion Dollars.”’ 


It summed up what it was “‘trying to do”’ as follows: 


— 


. “*To issue the Best Life Insurance Contract; 


2. ‘“To make the Promptest and Fullest Reports of its Business and 
Condition; 

3. **To do business under the supervision of every Insurance Depart- 
ment in the world; 


4. **To have the Best Agents and the Best Organized Agency Force; 


3 


5. ‘To Insure as many Good Risks as possible.’ 





The New York Life Insurance Company is a Purely Mutual Organization, 
managed by Trustees selected by the policyholders from among their number. 4] 


The Policyholders ARE the Company, they OWN 














j 







the Company, and they ALONE receive the profits of 
the Company. 
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AND NOW—1908 y 


Has the Company kept the Faith? Let us see. As compared with 1902: 4 
Its Annual Income is Twenty-three Million Dollars More; 
Its Assets are One Hundred and Seventy Millions More; 
Its Insurance in Force is Four Hundred and Fifty Millions More; 
Its Annual Payments to Policyholders are Seventeen Millions More; 
But— 
Its New Insurance is One Hundred and Sixty-five Millions Less. 





In 1902 some people thought the New York Life should be satisfied with 
its past achievements in volume of business. The Company itself thought 


WHAT IT WAS TRYING TO DO 


was the highest ideal of a life insurance company, and it kept doing the things 
that seemed good for the Company and for humanity. It has added the equiv- 
alent of 











A LARGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


to its business of five years ago, in all except annual new business, and in that 
it has been limited by law, beginning with January 1, 1907. No matter how 
good a contract a company may write; no matter how prompt and full its 
reports; no matter how perfectly it complies with the laws controlling the 
conduct of the life insurance business; the Legislature of the great State of New 
York has enacted that no life company organized under its laws shall write over 
One Hundred and Fifty Millions of new business in any calendar year. 

If this is really the sentiment of the people of the State they should change 
the motto on the great seal of the State from ‘“ Excelsior” to something less 
ambitious and soul-stirring. 











During these five years the New York Life has paid policyholders over 
Two Hundred Million Dollars, nearly one-half of which was paid under policies 
maturing by death. 

The Company still holds to its former ideals —so far as the law allows — 
and hopes for better laws in the future. Come this way five years from now. 









































NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 346-348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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272 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 1907, on over 1,500,000 
Policies, is the Magnificent Record of 


The Prudential 


Total Insurance in Force, over 


$1,337,000,000 


Seven and One Quarter Million Policies 


Paid Policyholders during 1907, over . ‘ , ‘ 18 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1907, over 141 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders, on Security _ 

of their Policies, Dec. 31, 1907, over G : 7 Million Dollars 
Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over , . 1% Million Dollars 


REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, on a Basis of mer 
Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, nearly | Million Dollars 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Greater Gain than in 1906 


The Prudential 


through its Splendid Equipment, Experience 
and Organization Has Given, Since the In- 
troduction of the New Industrial Policy and 


i 





Sf (HAS THE A Ay oe 
|. STRENGTH OF a 


# \ pik yy a i i 

Pi GIBRALTAR |) New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 
BLUE ea ° 

BA fs te More Life Insurance for Less Money 





Write 

for Infor- 
mation of 
New Low 
Cost Policy. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Than Ever Before 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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THE TABLE TELLS THE STORY 


A Comparison of Non=Participating Premium Rates Between 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Annual Premium in Dollars po oe 
and The Average Rates 
of One Hundred and 
Two Other Life Insur= 
ance Companies of the 
world. 





“J 


SROs BE Bee we me 
a AVERAGE PREMIUM RATES 


| WHOLE LIFE PLAN—$1,000 





























Prudential| 49 | 386 #1? 
Ages Insurance | American | English European 
Company jc pani jc i jc pani 




















$15 29 $15 69 $16 48 
15 63 16 04 16 82 
15 99 16 4t 17 18 
16 37 16 80 17 56 
16 77 17 19 #4 97 
17:18 17 62 1 Fy 
17 62 18 07 18 87 
18 08 18 53 
18 57 19 04 
1908 | 1957 
19 62 20 14 




















The 
Premium Rates 


on the NEW LOW 
COST POLICY 


Are the Lowest 


consistent with Liber= 
ality and Safety offered 
to the public by any 
Company of corres= 
ponding size, import- 
ance and responsibility 
throughout the World. 


Policy Conditions in 
Plain English. 














20 19 20 70 
20 79 213 

2I 43 21 3 
22 to 22 65 
22 81 23 37 
2356 | 2413 
24 35 2495 
25 19 25 81 
26 09 26 73 
es 04 | 27 69 
28 04 28 72 
29 53 
3° 99 
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55 33 
88 18 
61 22 
64 43 


$3074 | $31 48 
* European rates available only for ages 30-45. 
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sentatives. Every dollar paid on this NEW Common Sense Policy guarantees to the Insured 
the Largest possible amount of Life Insurance Protection. 





The Agency Contract Will Surprise You. Send to-day for Particulars. 











THE NEW LOW COST POLICY IS THE BEST ADVERTISED POLICY IN THE WORLD 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Offers splendid opportunities and extraordinary inducements to men of integrity, 
energy and ability, who can sell life insurance. 
Special representatives wanted in Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Missoun, 


Ohio, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania. 


Cost and Guarantees 


HE following table shows the total premiums and the guar- 

anteed cash surrender values at the end of twenty years on 

$1,000 20-Payment Life policies issued by the various com- 
panies at the age of 35, and also the guaranteed net cost and the 
average annual cost of sucha policy in the different companies. 


Comparison is made with the 20-Payment Life Guaranteed 
Annual Additions policy issued by the Illinois Life. You will 
note that the guaranteed cash surrender value at the end of 
twenty years on the Illinois Life policy is only $9.80 less than the 
total premiums paid. 


The net cost is less in the Illinois Life Insurance Com- 
pany than in any other company in the list. 

















Total Average 
NAME OF COMPANY. Pre- | Cash Net Annual 
mium. | Value. Cost. Cost. 

ILLINOIS LIFE...............|$759.80 |$750.00 | $9.80 | $0.49 
Praviential. .......... 2000+... 1900208 | 566-00 34.00 1.70 
United States...............-.:1 618.60 | 666.00 52.80 2.64 
Provident Life and Trust......} 665.60 | 566.00 99 .60 4.98 
Mutual Benefit................| 724.40 | 609.92 | 114.48 5.72 
Connecticut Mutual............ | 716.40 | 602.00 | 114.40 5.77 
Ceneds Bale ..66 5 ic eec ss sss] OREO | CHD200' | 123-00 6.15 
Aitna Life....................| 746.60 | 614.00 | 132.60 6.63 
Penn Mutual.................| 745.00 | 609.92 | 135.08 6.75 
National of Vermont..........) 745.40 | 609.92 | 135.48 6.77 
Northwestern.................| 746.20 | 609.00 | 137.20 6.86 
Phoenix Mutual...............| 743.20 | 603.00 | 140.20 7.01 
Union Central................| 710.00 | 566.00 | 144.00 7.20 
New England Mutual. ........ 720.00 | 565.00 | 155.00 | 7.75 
state Mattel... ok ieee cscs | POR | S6R.78 | 167.22 | 8.36 
Massachusetts Mutual......... .| 732.00 | 564.78 | 167.22 8.36 
john Hancock................| 782.40 | 664-78 | 167.62 8.36 
Equitable Life................| 679.00 | 494.00 | 185.00 9.25 
Mome Tife... 2... 5.66.0.0..5. 4 27200 | 687.00 | 190260 9.53 
New York Life............:...] 766.80 | 630,00 | 227-20 11.39 
The Mutual Life..............| 766.80 | 539.00 | 227.80 | 11.39 





Competing Agents 


Cannot Match These Figures 


Guaranteed Results at End 
of Twenty Years 


Amount $1,000.00 








20-Payment Life Age 35 


GUARANTEED 
ANNUAL ADDITIONS 
POLICY 














Total Premium 20 years............. etsceiste ust $759.80 
Guaranteed Cash Value at end of 20 years ............ 750.00 
Net Cost 20 Years’ Insurance ........- ES en, $ 9.80 
OR 
Pega apy ene). Safeco. 2 iaeie es sos betel siete See ke $1,246.00 
OR 
PRMiClMlis MROUCY 05 (oieraletacnicisiors.cie os nates Smee « 1,000.00 
AND 
Oe REE SORT Cr) MC aCe iri carte eee 140.00 
The following table shows the amount of 
insurance payable under this policy in the 
EVENT OF DEATH duriog any given year 
| | | 
YEAR | Amt. Paid || YEAR | Amt. Paid | YEAR Amt. Paid 
OF | by Illinois || OF | by Illinois || OF by Illinvis 
DEATH. | Life. | DeatH. | Life. | DEATH. Life. 
| | |— 
Verte ete. $1,000 || 8....... bo ASP FOZ IS. es: $1,191 
> er eore: | rite EB | a * eee | od eee 1,202 
- Beene | Pee TRO. «53.55 SO AF ce ck 1,214 
* SERA ites 1,046 || 11....... | 1,142 |] 18....... 1,225 
| ee 1,060 | tS cull od eee 1,235 
SSS g078 || 23....... | 1,167 || 20th and 
ee | 43080" || 34. ou. | 1,179 |/subsequent yrs 1,246 





ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 
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DOLLARS of Insurance have been placed on | 
7 ; Company the first two years of its life asa legal | 
a reserve e institution. “Over a million and a quarter of assets | 
have been accumulated in this period and the Company’s income in 
1907 was $1,600, 000. 


f HE sincere desire for a great financial bulwark to conserve 


the resources of the region have enlisted Southern people 
with this institution and it has justified their hopes in its } 
attainments. 


EALTH of the South, loyalty of its people and the confidence 
engendered by the State Mutual’s success premise the splendid 
future of the Company and make its contracts readily salable 

in the hands of reputable solicitors. 


State Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Georgia 


C. KR. Porter, jOresident 


HOME OFFICE, ROME, GEORGIA 





ANCHOR OF THE SOUTHERN HOME 
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Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company 


MINNEAPOLIS 
LEONARD K. THOMPSON, President 


A WESTERN COMPANY FOR WESTERN PEOPLE 


DIRECTORS 








F. A, CHAMBERLAIN E. W. DECKER A. A. CRANE 

President Security National Bank Vice-President Northwestern National Bank Vice-President National Bank of Commerce 
C. T. JAFFRAY B. F. NELSON JOHN T. BAXTER 
Vice-President First National Bank Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Company Counsel 
L. K. THOMPSON GEO. E. TOWLE W. J. GRAHAM 
President Treasurer Vice-President and Actuary 
RECORD FOR 1907 JANUARY 1, 1908 

Total Income , ‘ ' ; $1,532,925.12 Admitted Assets. \ , . $5,231,828.94 
Excess of Income over Disbursements 492,452.84 Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries 6,620,024.92 
Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries 787,345.03 Insurance in Force . : : . 22,635,623.00 
Increase in Surplus. . . 49,104.65 Surplus. a : , : ; 150,820.69 








The Northwestern National Invests Every Dollar of its Income in 
the West, for the Upbuilding of the Territory in which it Operates 


NOTE Northwestern National is entering additional Western States and offers especially advanta- 
geous propositions to reliable Men who desire to establish permanent business connections. 
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AN AMERICAN WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE. 1908 








CLIFFORD THOMSON, PRESIDENT. 






SAMUEL ELLIOTT, VICE-PRESIDENT. ARTHUR L. J. SMITH, SEc’y AND TREAS 
Address of Officers: 135 William Street, New York 

















[Copyright, 1908, by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY.] 
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Florida Home Insurance Company 


OF MARIANNA, FLORIDA 


shows 


Cash Assets ; ; } ; . : ’ . $205,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders . ; , , ; ; 141,000.00 


A STANDARD SOUTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY WRITING FIRE AND TORNADO INSURANCE 
¢ 


Licensed in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and Illinois. 





Accepts Legitimate Surplus Lines from Licensed Brokers in Chicago and New York. 








OFFICERS: 
JOHN H. CARTER, President W.H. MILTON, Vice-President M. GUYTON, Vice-President 
H. P. MULKEY, Secretary and Treasurer M. GUYTON, Jr., Auditor 
DIRECTORS: 
M. L. DEKLE E. N. DEKLE JUDGE BENJ. S. LIDDON 
President First National Bank of Marianna President First National Bank of Chipley, Fla. Ex-Chief Justice of Florida 
JOHN H. CARTER W. H. MILTON a 
President First National Bank of Quincy, Fla., and President First National Bank of De Funiak 
“Ameticon Metinaal Bonk of Adelie, N.C. “en nmes MOSES GUYTON 
from Florida Vice-President of the Company 
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The Blue Ridge Fire Insurance Company 


(Of MARIANNA, FLA.) 


NOW ORGANIZING WITH 
Authorized Capital Stock . ‘ : $200,000.00 


And Surplus , , : , ; 40,000.00 
Paid In Capital Stock : , ' 110,000.00 
And Surplus . ; , , " ; 22,000.00 


Will Begin Writing Direct Business in all the Southeastern States 


and Desirable Surplus Lines from the Large Centers 
JUNE Ist 1908 









OFFICERS 
JOHN H. CARTER, President F. E. CONLEY, Vice-President H. P. MULKEY, Secretary 
J. F. HOLDEN, Treasurer PERCY PUTNAM, Asst. Secy. J. E. LEPS, Auditor 









ADDRESS THE COMPANY AT ITS GENERAL OFFICES, BLUE RIDGE, GEORGIA 
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Entered the United States 1866 


North British & Mercantile Insurance Co. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, 76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Department 


Metropolitan Department 


Eastern Department 
Southern Department 
Pacific Department 


Improved Risk Department 


THIS COMPANY IS NOW ENTERING THE NINETY-NINTH YEAR OF ITS EXISTENCE 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager 
J. F. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


W. T. Littlejohn, Manager, Chicago 
W. P. Young, General Agent 
C. R. Perkins, General Agent 
W.S. Alley, General Agent 
W.S. Berdan, General Agent 
E. T. Cairns, General Agent 


70 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 





UNITED STATES BRANCH—ASSETS 
UNITED STATES BRANCH—LIABILITIES 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS - 


$6,832,711.00 
4,134,022.00 
$2, 698,689.00 











AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds........ 


State and Municipal Bonds.... 


Railroad and Street Railway Bonds...... 


Other Stocks and Bonds....... 


Outstanding Premiums, less commissions 


Accounts Receivable, secured 








“WILL GO ON YOUR BOND” 
and write your Burglary Policy 
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Interest Accrued 


Real Estate 
Mortgage Loams..........,....--+s008- 
Cash in Office and Depositories......... 


Financial Statement, March 31, 1908 
LIABILITIES 
$52,250.00 Gaia tock. fecd atsune sare cexne Octenensvetra sees $500,000.00 
wis is 80 8 18 G64 4589-21 Due tor We-=insurance: 2. 6. .c esses sas 7,143.95 
i. ae eg ae ee eee 453,231.91 
165,525.03 Reserve for Losses and Contingencies... . 213,419.92 
Sy ee 26,250.00 Reserve for 1908 Premium Tax (not due) 4,546.07 
pee en Reserve for Unclaimed Return Premiums 1,904.62 
ponent Premiums Paid in Advance............. 4,060.67 
86,832.39 MM IUIS a. se kee ome noise sw ee Giessen Os 300,596.00 
$1,484,903. 14 $1,484,903.14 


New York Office, Royal Insurance Building, 84 William Street 
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Representative Insurance Agents and Attorneys desiring Agencies of this Company can secure advantageous contracts for 
writing either Surety or Burglary Insurance by addressing 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


Fa 
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‘ . ‘ - - - BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(33"Tue SPECTATOR is published weekly from the offices, 135 William Street, New York, by THE Spectator Company. 
The subscription price is Four Dollars per Annum, Postage Prepaid. 








OTICE is hereby given that this number of THE Specra- — give not only a close idea of the strength of, and volume of 
N TOR is copyrighted, in accordance with law, and that we _ business transacted by, the life, fire and miscellaneous insur- 
reserve to ourselves the sole right of reprinting any of the arti- ance companies in the aggregate, by classes, but also of the 
cles embraced in its pages. A question having arisen as to the _ relative positions of the different groups of companies as to 
necessity of copyrighting each article separately, we submitted their premium incomes. We commend these graphical dia- 
it to the Librarian of Congress, who is in charge of the copy- grams to our readers in the belief that they will be found of 
right bureau of the government. We quote the following considerable interest. 
from his reply: ‘If you should secure copyright for the spe- 
cial number under the title of the paper, all the contents HE length of the articles contained in this issue of THE 
thereof, in so far as they are original, will be protected, and if Spectator, the size of the type in which they are set, 
you should secure copyright entry for this number, one claim or their position in the “make-up,” are not indicative of their 
to copyright on the title-page thereof is all that is necessary. value or importance. The typography and arrangement were 
It will not be necessary to secure copyright entry for each arti- dependent upon the space to be occupied, without reference 
cle separately, unless it is your desire to publish each sepa- to the merits of the various articles. All are of the best. and 
rately.” all would be entitled to first place were it possible to assign 
it to them. It will be understood, we presume, that the un- 
HIS QurnquenniaL Numer of THE Spectator, des-  siened articles are the contributions of the editorial depart- 
ignated as Section IT., is sent out with Section I. of this ment of THe Spectator, with the exception of an occasional 
date, and is issued and presented to our subscribers in com- reprint paragraph used for convenience to fill out the page. 
memoration of the fortieth anniversary of the founding of 
THE Spectator. In it will be found interesting and in- 
structive articles by experts upon various branches. of insur- INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 
ance, and we have endeavored to produce a number that will 
be worthy of permanent preservation. It is the aim of the 
publishers of THe Specrator to maintain that journal in the 
front rank, and to continue to give its thousands of readers 
satisfactory news and statistical service; and we trust that 
we shall be able to accomplish this at least as well in the 
future as has been done in the last forty years. 
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N_ spreading the benefits of life insurance 
throughout the entire community, there are 
no agents so effective as those who are con- 
tinually going in and out among the plain 
people selling industrial life insurance. They 
meet all sorts and conditions of men, women 
and children, and, by their regular weekly 
visits to collect premiums, become familiar 
with family conditions, hopes and fears to 








HE sincere thanks of our readers and ourselves are due 

to the busy men, in and out of the field of insurance, such an extent as often to make them con- 

who have taken the time and trouble to contribute articles idential advisors. In the elevation of humanity they are 
for this OUINQUENNIAL NuMBER of THE Spectator. They to be reckoned among the most potent factors, for by the 
are experts in their several lines, and their contributions will regularity of their viene they not only encourage habits 
doubtless be read with close attention and appreciation by of thrift, but also habits of promptness and punctuality, 


thane enmawed in the various teaches of inserance while many a desolate heart has been cheered by an encourag- 
. S45 ¢ : . ; i . e . . 
ing word from the industrial agent, and many persons have 


found in his ministrations fresh hope with which to carry on 
OLORED diagrams are presented upon other pages of the burden of life. 
this number which graphically portray the progress The rise and spread of industrial life insurance in the 
made during the last quarter-century in the various branches United States is the work of scarcely one generation. The 
of insurance. These exhibits are based upon the latest re- men are still living who established the system on a thoroughly 
turns obtainable from all the companies which were oper- sound business basis—are still active in the direction of the 
ating in New York State at the beginning of the year I907, ¢normous mass of detail represented bythe handling of millions 
a> -" = < : - °ae° * . . 
but the statistics are brought up to January 1, 1908. They upon millions of policies—and no greater tribute can be paid 
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them than to say that their work is of a most enduring char- 
acter. ‘Great companies have arisen in the past thirty years 
in this special field of life insurance work—great in size, great 
in influence for good, great in the distribution of benefits 
under their contract, and, above all, great in financial 
strength—so that there can be no question but that every 
obligation will be met in full the instant it is due. Industrial 
life insurance has proved a wonderfully fertile field for the 
development of men of ability. It is a field where every man 
has unlimited opportunities for advancement, and is, from the 
start, the arbiter of his own fortunes. As there is no royal 
road to learning, so there is no royal road to advancement in 
the field of industrial life insurance. The man who would get 
to the front rank must win his spurs, and once having won 
them, he must keep them bright, or another will take his place. 
In other words, he must make good, for at no stage of the 
business have the companies any use for drones. All must be 
workers, and the reward for persistent work is amply suffi- 
cient to make it worth the while. 

It is scarcely necessary at this time to go into a detailed 

explanation of what the industrial life insurance system is. 
sriefly stated, it is selling life insurance at retail in amounts 
which will provide for a decent burial and the expenses in- 
cidental to a period of sickness preceding death. Industrial 
life insurance is taken to the people, from start to finish. By 
regular and persistent solicitation at the home, in the shop, 
in the factory, the application is secured. With equal regu- 
larity the agent makes his visits each week to collect the pre- 
miums, and when notified of the maturity of a policy by death, 
the amount insured is promptly conveyed to the beneficiary. 
Possibly one of the leading causes for the success of this sys- 
tem is to be found in the record early established for the 
prompt payment of claims. A death in a family of the in- 
dustrial class creates an instant demand for cash, and this 
the industrial policy meets without technical quibbling. From 
the foregoing it will be seen that the agent in the industrial 
field is more than a solicitor for business. When he has once 
secured an application it becomes his duty to collect the pre- 
miums on it and see that it is kept in force. His remunera- 
tion and his chances for advancement depend upon his suc- 
cess in that direction. He must, therefore, display a lively 
interest in the affairs of those he insures and use every 
legitimate effort to prevent lapsing. 

Lapses are not encouraged by any industrial company, for 
the reason that they mean a loss of effort, of time and of 
money. So far from encouraging lapses, the companies bend 
every energy to keep policies in force. Of course, lapses will 
occur inlarge numbers. The illness of the bread-winner often 
results in the dropping of industrial insurance on the members 
of an entire family. Strikes, the shutting down of factories, 
the scarcity of work, all have their effect on the industrial 
company’s lapse rate, for with no wages coming in with which 





A TEN-OUNCE HEART is the average size. This may seem 
small, but it is partly accounted for by the fact that the aver- 
age is kept down by the uninsured.—“Life Insurance Say- 


ings.” 
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to provide for the very necessities of life, the insurance pol- 
icies are dropped, if income is not forthcoming from some 
other source. In order that every possible advantage may 
be given the policyholder to help keep the insurance in force, 
the company allows four weeks in which to pay arrears. That 
is, the policy will not be marked off as lapsed until the col- 
lection book shows that four weeks’ premiums remain un- 
paid. Other concessions have been made from time to time, 
and special privileges have been offered in periods of hard 
times. Thus, policyholders have been offered a new contract 
in immediate benefit if the old one had been in force a year, 
while another privilege, which was largely availed of, was 
that of charging arrears up to thirteen weeks as a lien against 
the policy. Instructions to agents lay great emphasis upon 
the desirability of keeping down the lapses, while scarcely a 
week passes without some reference to the subject. 

The experience gained by the companies transacting this 
class'of business has been promptly utilized to the benefit of 
the insured. Restrictions have been eliminated from the pol- 
icies, and new privileges, involving increased benefits, have 
been granted as soon as it became clear that the safety and 
solvency of the companies would not be affected thereby. 
Many millions of dollars have been disbursed to policyholders 
voluntarily by the companies, the contracts in force not call- 
ing for any such concessions. It seems to have been the aim 
of the managers to go as far in the direction of liberality as 
experience demonstrated could be done, and while the policies 
now being issued are far superior to the original forms, giving 
privileges which were at one time not thought of as possi- 
ble, and providing larger amounts of insurance for the same 
premium, still the companies are searching their experience 
to see.if other opportunities may not be found for adding to 
the benefits and privileges now given. 

According to the latest available returns—covering the year 
1907—there are now on the books of United States companies 
over 18,800,000 industrial policies, insuring the vast sum of 
$2,575,000,000. Since the system was established here over 
$360,000,000 have been paid out in death losses alone, and 
at present that sum is being added to at the rate of $38,000,000 
per annum. These amounts mean much to the economic wel- 
fare of the country at large. Industrial life insurance has 
wiped out the dread of pauper burial; it has greatly reduced 
the percentage of burials in “Potters Field”; it has brought 
comfort to countless thousands of bereaved ones, and, more 
than all that, it has been a most puissant influence in inculcat- 
ing habits of thrift among a section of the population where 
that habit was most neglected. The present generation is bet- 
ter off because of the work accomplished by industrial life in- 
surance for the generation now passing off the scene of life, 
and succeeding generations will prove each one superior to 
its predecessor through a continuance and greater expansion 
of this beneficent system. 





A WOMAN URGED her husband to insure, saying she wanted 
either a husband or some money. With a husband she could 
get along without money. A smart woman that, worth liv- 


ing and insuring for—‘“Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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that of insurance, and one which is associated 
so closely with the economic welfare of not 
only the people, but the State, is a period 





during which much should be accomplished for 
the general good. Looking back over those four decades and 
reviewing our work, as embodied in permanent form in the 
volumes of forty years, Tue Spectator feels, without any 
undue display of egotism, that it has borne its full share in 
the development and, more than that, in the uplifting of the 
business. Starting with the idea that the insurance interest 
demanded a broad treatment of the various phases and prob- 
lems continually confronting it; that its technicalities needed 
constant investigation in order that the fruits of experience 
might be properly applied; that its work and results should 
be accurately set out before the public without bias or preju- 
dice, THE Spectator has continually and consistently sought 
and presented the views and ideas of those prominent in the 
business for the enlightenment and instruction of its several 
classes of readers. In this manner the numerous and weighty 
questions relating to life, fire, casualty, surety and miscel- 
laneous insurance have been presented from authoritative 
standpoints, reinforced by ample, broad-minded, but withal 
conservative, editorial treatment. A review of our columns 
will show that many improvements in the conduct of the vast 
insurance business had their origin in the contributions and 
discussions there presented, while THE Spectator has been 
ever foremost in the fight for clean and honorable methods. 
The early days of THE Specraror were passed in Chicago, 
where it was established in 1868 as an “American Monthly 
Review of Insurance,” but soon removed to New York, 
thereby escaping the great Chicago fire, which it predicted 
very early in its career. The change of location proved 
highly beneficial, and the paper speedily became recognized 
as a leader in the field of insurance journalism, conducted, as 
it was, on a high plane, and displaying a spirit of enterprise 
before unknown in the realm of technical journalism. Its 
career has since been marked by the same spirit, and while 
the lapse of time has resulted in changes of proprietorship and 
in the editorial staff, the dominant note in the conduct of the 
paper has been to make it the leading insurance newspaper, 
worthy at all times of the confidence of the entire insurance 
fraternity. But for over twenty years the present proprietors 
have been responsible for its publication, and for thirty-one 
years the present editor-in-chief and general manager have 
been dominant in the management and policy of the paper. 
That the course so uniformly followed during a period of 
forty years has been the right one, is proven by the large 
measure of success achieved by THE Spectator. Its large 








list of subscribers is constantly being added to, while many 
hundreds of letters from our readers testify their apprecia- 
tion and uphold our claim that THe Spectator is the most 
widely read and most influential insurance journal published. 

When this paper was started, the insurance business was 
only in its infancy. Fire insurance had been practiced for 
a good many years, but the hazards of a new country, whose 
borders moved further into the wilderness each year, pre- 
vented any great development. Life insurance had but just 
completed its first quarter-century, and gave little indication 
of the glorious future before it, while personal accident in- 
surance had but been barely introduced. Industrial life insur- 
ance, surety business, the various forms of casualty and 
miscellaneous insurances were all unknown. All have been 
developed since the first issue of THe Spectator. As the 
importance of the subject became more fully recognized and 
the number of the companies increased, it was deemed ad- 
visable, in order to keep subscribers more in touch with cur- 
rent events, to issue THe SPECTATOR as a weekly newspaper. 
In making the change in 1880, while more attention was de- 
voted to current news than formerly, the policy of maintaining 
an educational character was not lost sight of, and articles by 
the most eminent men in the business have always been prom- 
inent features. Another important part of our work has been 
in connection with the statistical side of the business, which has 
steadily developed, so that it now covers the entire range not 
only as relate to analyses of annual reports, but also as to 
more scientific work in dealing with company experience and 
questions affecting insurance risks. More tabular matter is 
presented in the columns of THE Specrator than in any other 
insurance journal, and many of our subscribers can testify 
as to the great value of this one section of our work. 

It has been the aim of this paper throughout its career to 
upbuild and uplift the business of insurance in its various 
branches, and we naturally view with some feeling of elation 
the giant strides that have been made in all forms. The one 
contract of insurance that touches every phase of humanity is 
the life insurance policy, for of all the insurance contracts 
issued, it is the only one that is certain to mature. Life in- 
surance during the past forty years has grown from an institu- 
tion half despised, half suspected, to a leading position in the 
estimation of the public, which cannot be shaken by attacks 
of theorists or disturbed by wild ravings of ignoramuses. 
The cold facts disclosed by the figures tell the story of what 
life insurance means to the nation at large. Over $300,000,- 
000 was the sum paid to policyholders in 1907 by the legal 
reserve life insurance companies alone, and to-day they stand 
as protectors of millions of insured persons, holding some 
twenty-five million policies, which are solidly backed by as- 
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sets aggregating over three billions of dollars. The growth 
in assets from $175,000,000 in 1868 to $3,000,000,000 at the 
present time indicates a marvelous expansion, though only a 
part of it, for in those forty years the returns under the pol- 
icies—paid to policyholders—have amounted to $4,500,000,- 
ooo. Tothis growth THE Specraror has contributed steadily 
through its persistent, vigorous and conscientious work in 
educating the public, as well as the agents, to a realization of 
the value of life insurance. Articles innumerable have ap- 
peared in our columns, while many of them in leaflet form 
have been, and still are, counted among the most valuable and 
instructive documents for agents to use for canvassing pur- 
poses. The article on life insurance by ex-President Cleve- 
land, written especially for the QuINQUENNIAL NUMBER, 
printed elsewhere in this issue, is an evidence of the enter- 
prise of THe Spectator in this respect and an indication of 
its unequalled reputation and great influence as an insurance 
journal. If no other benefit could be shown as a result of 
the forty years’ work of THe Spectator, the uplift to hu- 
manity due to its advocacy of life insurance would constitute 
an ample reward for its labors. 

The progress made in fire insurance during the past four 
decades has been very great—probably far in excess in vol- 
ume of what the most foresighted underwriter of the sixties 
would have dared to predict. The premiums paid yearly by 
propertyowners for fire insurance in this country are now 
probably six times the amount paid annually when THE Spec- 
TATOR was first published. During the last five years the in- 
crease in annual premiums has been in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000; but the growth in minor losses, plus the 
tremendous conflagration losses of that period, have kept the 
net surplus funds down to about the aggregate of five years 
ago. The period, 1903 to 1908, has involved fire insurance 
companies in difficulties from which they were only extricated 
by the generosity and optimism of their stockholders in con- 
tributing vast sums to meet the conflagration losses incurred. 

The usual amount of inimical legislation has been at- 
tempted, and some of it with success; but there are hopeful 
signs pointing in the direction of greater uniformity and rea- 
sonableness in the matter of State laws. 


PRECEPT IS GOOD BUT EXAMPLE IS BETTER. 


insurance from the Hon. Grover Cleveland, the ven- 
erated ex-President of the United States, given in this Quin- 
quennial number of THe Spectator, will undoubtedly be 
instrumental in persuading many persons to insure their lives. 


, YHE message to the American people on the subject of life 


Further emphasis is given to the message by the fact that the 
distinguished writer, although he does not mention it, is not 
only a believer in life insurance, but a doer. In a recent 
interview he said: 


“When I was a young man I took out two policies for my mother. 
One was for $2,500 and the other for $5,000. I have held on to them 
all these vears and am still paving premiums on them. I’m going to 
hold on to them. That is the thing for everybody with somebody 


Rating methods and organization work are gradually 
gravitating towards more scientific bases, and it may not be 
many years before the justice of the rating upon almost any 
risk will be capable of demonstration. 

The five years just completed were, unfortunately, marked 
by the deaths of many of the nation’s foremost fire under- 
writers. Some of them had been in the harness for half a 
century, and had witnessed many mutations which have at- 
tended the fire insurance companies in that time. Their places 
have been filled by men whose expert training has fitted them 
for the high offices to which they have been called, and who 
will doubtless continue the successful operations of the com- 
panies under their charge. 

Insurance in its completeness will cover every risk to which 
man or property is liable. Each year sees its application in 
some new direction, and lines which, forty years ago, were 
unknown, or at least but experimental, now cover hazards 
involving millions of dollars. Personal accident, health, 
liability, plate-glass, steam boiler, credit, fidelity, surety, 
burglary and many other forms of insurance have all been 
developed in the past forty years—their rise and progress 
duly recorded in THe Spectator, which has also fully 
enunciated their principles and discussed their problems. 
About $70,000,000 are now being received annually in pre- 
miums for these forms of insurance, and the lusses of a few 
are now borne by many. As time goes on the need for in- 
surance against all hazards becomes more pronounced, and 
the volume of business of this class of companies must neces- 
sarily largely increase. 

In presenting this QuINQUENNIAL NUMBER, commemorat- 
ing the forty years of existence of Tir Srecratror, we wish 
continued prosperity for every branch of the vast insurance 
interest, and for every one engaged in extending its work. 
The possibilities of the business for expansion are tremendous, 
its capabilities for good in providing against the unforeseen 
are unlimited. Whatever the growth may be, THE SPECTATOR 
will be prepared to aid in it, and, by every legitimate 
means in its power, will uphold and promote the best in- 
terests of all branches of the business and the companies 
engaging therein. 


SOOODDOOD OH 


dependent on him. Get a policy and then hold on to it. It means 
self-respect; it means that nobody will have to put something in a hat 
for you or your dependent ones if you should be snatched away from 
them. Nobody who liked you living will be called on to do anything 
for you or yours with ill grace and a grudging heart.” 

The two policies referred to are not the only ones carried 
by Mr. Cleveland, as, according to the information at our 
command, for a number of years past he has been insured for 
a larger amount. He believes firmly in the principle that life 
insurance should be maintained on a scale corresponding 
closely to earning power, so that when death intervenes there 
is no necessity for a change in the manner of the family’s 
style of living to a lower scale. The precept urged by this 
eminent contributor to our columns is sound and good—his 
example backs that precept admirably. 
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A BLUFF THAT WON. 


By H.-F. 


AST night I took a book at random from the shelf. 
As | opened it, a memorandum fell to the rug, It was: 
“P. A. Ketter, Number 641,893, $1500, April, 12, 
1888,”" and it was on the letter-head of an El 
Paso, Texas, hotel. forgotten page of my ex- 







perience was recalled by the name and _ the 
heading. 

St. Louis was my headquarters at the time, 
and the British America of Toronto paid my 
salary and traveling expenses. | roamed at 
and against my will over the West and the South, from 
Florida to Puget Sound, from Galveston to Winnipeg. 

In the spring of 1888 I received notice of a claim at El 
Paso, the Sun of New Orleans interested. I asked Major 
Hereford to represent us, but he urged me to attend to ny own 
and his loss as well, since the Royal was his first love and he 
only represented the Sun by courtesy. As there was, under 
my arrangements with the company, a personal perquisite, I 
complied with his request without hesitation. 

Kneeland was agent for both companies, and each, as I re- 
member it, had a policy of $1,500 upon a paint and wall- 
paper stock, which, in our agent’s opinion, had been assisted 
toward rapid combustion—as if there was not enough in- 
herent hazard in the stuff without the injection of a moral; 
anyway, the stock was wrecked, and the owner was under 
suspicion. 

I secured almost, but not quite, enough evidence to justify 
an arrest. He was seen to lock and leave the store—a frame 
building—five minutes before the alarm was given. His in- 
ventory was fresh and clean, evidently prepared for an ex- 
pected emergency; his business was not prosperous, his 
financial condition could not well have been worse and he 
kept going. As usual, his neighbors “had it in for him,” 
and, as I was looking for unfavorable symptoms, I found 
a plenty. 

Ketter—of German extraction, as his name indicated— 
had, among other bad traits, a leaning toward anarchy and 
beer; not that there is any special affiliation, but in his case 
they were coexistent. Like all Texans, he had little or no use 
or sympathy for corporations ; but his dislike was active, while 
that of his associates was more or less passive. He wanted 
$3000 of corporation money—might accept $2500, but his 
preference was for $3000. 

I decided to let him sweat a few weeks, 
flow of perspiration, I asked the National Board of Under- 
writers to offer a reward: some of his enemies might be 
stimulated by the offer of $500 for evidence to support their 
moral convictions. 

In the course of a month or so I received another message 


and, to assist the 


LAaMEY, PRESIDENT, IMPERIAL Fire INSURANCE ComMPANy, DENVER. 


from Toronto, urging me to visit El Paso at once, and in- 
structing me to compromise the claim upon the best possible 
terms, but in any event to dispose of it finally. 

I wondered what could have so stirred the Scotch blood of 
Governor Morison, but I obeyed the first part of the instruc- 
tions, and, on my arrival, I had the story from Kneeland, be- 
tween volleys of profanity. 

The town had been well placarded. The three-foot posters, 
from a distance of ten or fifteen feet. read as follows: 


$500 REWARD 


re 


for the 
ARREST AND CONVICTION 
of 
P. A. KETTER. 


Of course, there was explanatory matter in small type, indi- 
cating that the reward would be paid to the party, or parties, 
instrumental in securing the arrest and conviction of the party, 
or parties, that were supposed to have burned the building and 
stock owned by P. A. Ketter, etc.; but the pica was over- 
shadowed by the three-inch wood type, and it had wounded 
Ketter’s feelings so deeply that he filed suit in the United 
States Court for $50,000 damages against each company and 
$10,000 against Kneeland for posting the libel. 

I recognized the “bluff,” but, on investigation, I discovered 
that it would require a retainer of $2500 to “stay,” with the 
possibility of a further “raise” before I could “call.” The 
lawyers were all too professional to undertake so large a case 
for a small fee. I was compelled to follow instructions and 
compromise. He got $1500, his attorneys got $500, while 
the companies got the surrendered policies and—got left. 

Kneeland visited me in Denver in ’92. From him I learned 
that Ketter only survived the shock of so much money at once 
for two years ; as his demise occurred at the State Penitentiary, 
whither he was sent for forgery, it was apparently not charge- 
able either to beer or anarchy. 
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By Hon. Grover CLEVELAND, Ex-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 


(Special Contribution to the Quinquennial Number.) 


N these days, when the accumulation of 
vast fortunes and the extravagance per- 
vading our public and private life, ac- 
companied by widespread financial de- 
pression, lead pessimistic prophets to 
paint only sombre pictures of the future 
of our nation, there is, in my judgment, 
no stronger refutation of their gloomy 
forecasts, and no more convincing evi- 
dence of the thrift of the 

American people as a whole, and their abiding sound sense 

and dutiful foresight, than is found in the remarkable expan- 





individual 


sion of American life insurance in the twenty-five-year period 
from 1880 to 1905. 

At the dawn of that epoch in our history, life insurance was 
already a firmly established institution in this country; but 
because it had just undergone a severe setback, due to the 
financial unrest of the early °70’s and for various other rea- 
sons, it might almost be said that in 1880 it was only enter- 
ing on its permanent career of far-reaching beneficence. 

At that time all the regular life insurance companies of this 
country had in force policies aggregating in amount only about 
$1,500,000,000, whereas during the quarter-century ending 
with the year 1905 the combined aggregate of life insurance 
carried by the regular companies increased by leaps and 
bounds, reaching during that period the colossal figure of 
nearly $13,500,000,000; and not only was there an approxi- 
mately nine-fold increase in the aggregate amount of this type 
of life insurance carried, but during the time specified the per 
capita life insurance in force for each unit of our population 
grew from, approximately, $30 in 1880 to about $160 in 1995. 

At the same time, the development of the industrial branch 
of the business had carried the blessings of life insurance into 
many humble homes in which they otherwise would have been 
unknown. 

While within the period mentioned the number of so-cal!ed 
“ordinary” policies—that is, policies for $1000 or more—in- 
creased to nearly 5,000,000, the number of industrial policies 
in force in the United States increased from less than 1,000,- 
000 in 1880 to more than 22,000,000 in 1905. 

Thus it is made apparent that the great expansion of the 
business, taking into account industrial with ordinary insur- 
ance, was not restricted to any particular section of our popu- 
lation, but embraced all classes of the American people. 

Even if the amount of insurance carried in foreign coun- 
tries by American life companies at the end of 1905 should 
be deducted, still the aggregate of all life insurance in force in 
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this country at that date was practically equivalent to an aver- 
age of $150 for every man, woman and child in the United 
States—a record surpassing that of Great Britain by approxi- 
mately forty per cent, and completely distancing that of all 
other countries. 

This showing 


>: 


in my opinion, not only furnishes absolute 
proof of the prudential foresight and sober temperament of 
the American people, but attests their settled faith in American 
life insurance. 

The American people have had more than sixty years’ 
experience with the American plan of legal reserve life in- 
surance, and the fact that about 15,000,000 of them—men, 
and children 
now carrying life insurance policies can only mean that they 
have become convinced of the certainty of that form of pro- 
tection against the emergencies and uncertainties of the future. 

The recent outcry against life insurance companies in gen- 
eral was born of sudden, though not unnatural, indignation 
resulting from the exposure of breaches of trust and bald 
malfeasance on the part of a few insurance officials, who were 
deservedly swept out of office by a wave of popular resent- 
ment; but in the face of the fact that approximately one-fifth 
of the entire population of this country now are, and long 
have been, paying premiums to these same companies, the dis- 
position to indulge in undiscriminating criticism of life in- 


women 





as nearly as can be estimated, are 


surance companies in general, should have no permanent sig- 
nificance, but should only be regarded as a not uncommon but 
undesirable incident of a moral awakening, whose general 
trend is in the direction of wholesome reform. 

In all the adverse comments that have been written and 
spoken during this awakening there has not been a serious 
impeachment of the basic principles upon which American 
life insurance rests, nor a single sober suggestion of doubt 
as to the ever-present ability, and ever-present inclination, of 
all reputable, honestly-managed American life insurance com- 
panies to make prompt and full payment of all legitimate 
claims on their policies. 

Tt must be conceded that these companies are now managed 
and conducted by those in whom we can have implicit trust. 
To recklessly or flippantly impugn the honesty or ability of 
their present management in wholesale fashion and in a sin- 
gle breath because of past individual shortcomings, is a most 
unjust and unpatriotic thing to do. 

In the recent life insurance investigations, it was neither 
the principle nor the beneficence of American life insurance 
which was tried and found wanting; what legitimately fell 
under condemnation were only a few of the individual man- 
agers of the business, together with certain pernicious and 
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unsafe methods 


The methods and 
practices in question 
have, for the most 
part, been eliminated, 
along with those re- 
sponsible for their in- 
troduction. 

American life in- 
surance has just been 
subjected to the most 
trying tests in its en- 
tire history; and as 
an economic system 
mathematically sound 
and of far-reaching 
beneficence, it stands 
before the country in 
a stronger position to- 
day than ever before. 

Nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, in a 
gubernatorial 
sage to the New York 
Legislature, in refer- 
ring to the Board 
of Railroad Comunis- 
demand for 
quarterly reports 
from railroad corpo- 
rations of this State, 
I said: “lt would, 
in my’ opinion, be a 
most valuable protec- 
tion to the people if 
other large corpora- 


Tee S- 


sioners’ 


tions were obliged to 
report to 
partment their trans- 
actions and financial 
condition.” 

Under present con- 
ditions the life insur- 
ance companies of 


some de- 


this country are required to report their transactions and 
financial condition with a wealth of 
As a result of this unprecedented publicity of 
life insurance information, our people carrying or seeking 


dreamed of. 


and practices in 
dulged or which they had permitted to attach to the great 
interests entrusted to their care. 
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which they had in- 


largely depend. 
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THE EX-PRESIDENT AT HOME. 


detail rever before foresight and wise precaution. 


life insurance are now in a position to know vastly more than 
heretofore about the operations of the companies upon which 


Suppose there was no life insurance. 
do who live out all they earn and only save by being insured ? 
—“Life Insurance Sayings.” 








What would people 


—“Life Insurance Sayings.” 





the future welfare of themselves and their families may 
And I have no hesitation in saying that the 
15,000,000 of our fellow citizens who carry policies with com- 


panies of approved 
standing may 
rely, with greater 
confidence than ever, 
upon the security of 
life insurance protec- 
tion which they main- 
tain—often at great 
self-denial—against a 
rainy day, or against 
the want that may 
threaten the Loved 
ones survive 
them. 

It is, notwithstand- 
ing, a regrettable fact 
that there are still 
so many~ bread-win- 
ners in this country 
through 


now 


who 


who, care- 


lessness, neglect or 
procrastination, carry 
no life insurance for 
the protection of their 
families. With the 
facilities offered by 
sound and trustwor- 
thy American life in- 
surance companies, | 
can scarcely under- 
how any pru- 
dent or sensible man, 


stand 


engaged in active 
work or business, and 
not possessing an as- 
sured income and for- 


tune, should fail to 
protect himself and 
those dependent on 


him by a reasonable 
amount of life insur- 
It seems to me 
this, is 


ance. 
that, to do 


but to discharge a duty imperatively suggested by intelligent 


Gere CLer- 


You mav not love your family, but you might be polite 
enough to insure for their benefit. That much you owe them. 
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DEPARTMENTAL SUPERVISION. 


By WittiaAm J. Durron, PrResipent lirEMANS FUND INSURANCE COMPANY, SAN [FFRANCISCO. 


HE present being an “off year” for legis- 
latures, and underwriters having now 
about concluded the filing of statemenits, 
the payment of taxes and replies to in- 
terrogatories from the examiners of 
nearly half a hundred Departments, they 
are in a condition to realize how great a 
relief it would be if only the multitude of 
varying requirements and varying interpretations of simi- 
lar requirements could be reduced to some uniform system 
to which they could conform their books and _ records 
throughout the year, and thus prepare to file a statement 
which advertised in every State of our land 
as representing the company’s standing: by the laws of that 
State. 

Much has been accomplished toward this end since the 
Commissioners established the plan of holding their annual 
conventions, and the “Commissioners’ Form” of-annual state- 
ment will doubtless soon be accepted by all Departments ; 
but, following such acceptance, the deductions required by 
various State laws, of unauthorized reinsurance, loss claims 





could be 


against unadmitted companies, special deposits, etc., destroy 
the symmetry of result of which the uniform statement gives 
promise. 

The national banking laws are uniform, and apply equally 
in Maine, Texas and California; and it is this desire for uni- 
formity of requirement which has made the idea of national 
supervision attractive to underwriters. 

When the supervision of insurance companies was first in- 
troduced, the only idea was to secure by it protection for the 
public against fraudulent concerns, and for reliable companies 
against fraudulent competitors, and the only charges intended 
to be made were to provide sufficient revenue to pay the rea- 
sonable expenses of such supervision. At that time it would 
have been easy to have installed a uniform system both of 
requirements and supervision, but politics has changed all 
that now. 

The State legislatures, recognizing the Department as a 
convenient avenue for the collection of an indirect tax upon 
premium-payers, have at each successive session increased 
the financial burdens of underwriting, and the Commis- 
sioners, realizing that the importance of the office increases 
with its revenue, have themselves suggested increases of fees 
and taxes, until now the Insurance Commissioner has become 
the State’s most important indirect tax collector, his appoint- 
ment one of the most prominent privileges of the State 
Executive, and the position recognized as furnishing an ave- 


nue, if handled for political popularity, leading directly to 
higher political honors. 

These exigencies of taxation, if | may so call them, have 
developed so many different ways of stating the same thing 
that it has become extremely confusing and difficult to keep 
proper track of them. 

It would fill a book—in fact, The Spectator Company has 
filled a book—to tell of the varieties of fees required for 
filing the different kinds of documents, for securing licenses 
in States or counties or cities for companies, or managers, 
or local agents, or specials, or solicitors, or brokers, and 
for advertising, in cities, or counties, or districts, or States, 
detailed annual statements full of figures which only an ex- 
pert can understand. Some of these requirements are called 
for but once, when entering a State; others annually, semi- 
annually or quarterly, the conditions varying in the different 
States. 

3ut these are but the side-lights to the taxation of premi- 
ums, the main object toward which most of the Departments 
are now being developed. 

Several Commissioners still continue to administer their 
affairs as they judge was intended when the laws were en- 
acted, realizing that their office is to interpret the law in an 
executive rather than a judicial and technical manner, agree- 
ing with St. Paul that “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life’; many others, however, particularly among the newly- 
appointed ones, assume the position of a partisan holding 
brief for the people, and, putting the underwriters into a sort 
of prisoners’ dock and assuming ponderous judicial func- 
tions, they meet each plea for fair play behind a shield em- 
blazoned, “It is the law.” 

The laws of some States call for a tax on gross premiums. 
One Commissioner will interpret this to mean a tax on every 
policy written, whether accepted by the assured or returned 
rejected. Another says it reasonably means only such pol- 
icies as develop into a continuing contract. 

A policy is written, delivered and returned for correction, 
and is canceled and a new policy issued in its place. One 
Commissioner says that only the corrected policy pays the 
tax; another holds that a tax must be paid on both. 

Now every one knows, as a common-sense proposition, that 
the law never intended or expected that such a transaction 
should be taxed twice; but its technical application will assist 
in proving the Commissioner’s zeal as a collectur of revenue. 

One Department permits a company to deduct from its 
gross premiums its return premiums, thus paying a tax only 
on what it actually receives; another declines this deduction. 
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on the ground that it has actually received these premiums, or 
it could not have returned them; while still a third requires 
it to go to its cash-book and pay, not on premiums written 
at all, but only on what is paid to it. Now, assuming that it is 
not permitted to deduct return premiums, how can a distinc- 
tion be drawn between a policy paid for, and then canceled 
and half of its premium returned, and another issued and sub- 
sequently canceled, but the earned half of the premium of 
which only is paid at time of cancellation? 

One Department permits an underwriter to deduct from 
his gross premiums sums paid for reinsurance in admitted 
companies which themselves pay the tax on these premiums. 
Another requires the original company to pay on its entire 
direct premium, but collects no tax on premiums received by 
its reinsurers, the original company having already paid the 
tax on such premium, while still another requires both com- 
panies to pay the tax, and thus collects it two or more times 
on the same premium, because “‘it is the law.” 

Some States require a certificate that the statement filed 
with them is identical in all respects with the statement filed 
with the company’s home Department when the requirements 
of the two States may not coincide. 

Others require a certificate from the company’s home Com- 
missioner, verifying the figures of its statement, before such 
Commissioner has had time to make his annual examination. 

The last year’s Commissioners’ form of statement calls for 
taxes and fees due and accrued December 31 to be inserted in 
the company’s liabilities, and I have since had Department in- 
quiries for the method we employed in reaching this figure, 
and have had to acknowledge that we simply used the great 
American Yankee’s privilege of “guessing,” for with sev- 
eral hundred different items of taxes or fees either due De- 


THE CHICAGO CONFLAGRATION PREDICTED. 


N Tue Spectator of June, 1868, the fire insurance com- 
panies were warned of the impending conflagration at Chi- 
cago, which occurred but three years later. Below will be 
found extracts from the article to which allusion is above 
made: 

“What are the chances that Chicago will escape a general 
conflagration, like that which well-nigh obliterated Portland 
from the map a couple of years ago? * * * 

“Tue Spectator thinks itself justified in * * * admitting 
and asserting the danger imminent to Chicago in the strongest 
possible terms. From month to month we have described 
the means requisite to the city’s safety—the extension of the 
fire limits; the increase of water supply; the multiplication of 
the forces of the fire department, both men and engines; the 
construction of public buildings, not fire-proof, under the 
municipal ordinance, with some regard to the interests of 
property and life. All these we have urged and insisted upon. 
And yet they are not supplied. Not a step is taken to sup- 
ply them. What, then, remains for us to say to those who 
recognize our journal as a frank and concientious organ of 
the insurance interest and of the true interest of our city as 
well but that Chicago risks are to be taken with excessive 
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cember 31 or accrued then, but not due and payable until 
later, and based on dozens of different ways of estimating, and 
upon portions only of our premiums written or paid in spe- 
cial localities, the details of which must be later picked out 
from the records of department or district offices, the impos- 
sibility of making any estimate but a guess upon their approx- 
imate aggregate is evident. 

The Commissioners might well do their own guessing in 
this instance, by fixing a uniform fraction of the company’s 
total taxes paid during the year as a basis for all companies, 
and thus remove the handicap upon a conscientious under- 
writer provided by the present form of query. 

As the result of the Commissioners’ annual conventions, 
many divergencies in requirements have been reconciled, and 
doubtless further approaches toward uniformity will follow 
each succeeding session; but a long step might be taken if 
they would reach an agreement for a uniform and equitable 
application of the tax on premiums, either by preparing a 
clearly expressed clause and by concerted action securing its 
general enactment, or by agreement accepting a uniform in- 
terpretation of the varying words of the present laws, which 
will reflect what they were evidently intended to accomplish, 
and what all reasonable underwriters are quite willing to pay, 
viz., a tax, to be paid once, on all the income which they 
actually receive and retain, rather than what the laws can be 
technically, but clearly inequitably, construed to say, but not 
to mean. “For the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 


caution, else Chicago losses will, in all probability, bankrupt 
the most solid and sagacious companies? That is the advice 
which, nothing extenuating nor setting down in malice, we 
give to insurance companies, in their interest and in ours—in 
theirs, plainly enough; and in ours, because we desire, in be- 
half of our own business men, to see them pay no premium 
which shall not secure them against loss in the very probable 
event of the destruction of their stocks. 

“Ts there, we repeat, anything extravagant in this? Is it 
far-fetched, is it gratuitous, to suppose conditions and cir- 
cumstances, in malign combination, which shall bring upon 
Chicago a fate as sudden and immitigable as that which over- 
whelmed the doomed ‘cities of the plain’ in a tempest and 
flood of fire?” 

The article then detailed significant facts in connection 
with the Lake street fires, which had just occurred, and made 
suggestions looking to the prevention of a great conflagration. 
The concluding paragraph of the article was as follows: 

“If we well get through the primitive age of the city’s life, 
when it shall slough off its wooden covering, and, passing 
through its transition age of bricks and mortar, become a 
‘city of marble,’ without an all-annihilating conflagration, we 
may congratulate ourselves on a providential favor quite dis- 
proportionate to our deserts.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, SECRETARY, 


A comic artist, identified with 
a New York newspaper, has 
made us familiar with a lit- 
tle man whom he calls “The 
Common People.” Sometimes 
he represents him as a “strap 
hanger,’ and sometimes as the 
football of the “Trusts.” Some- 
times the Buccaneers of Wall 
Street are forcing him to walk 
the plank, and sometimes a_ fe- 





rocious outlaw, named “Life In- 
surance,” is relieving him of his 
pocketbook.—His portrait is here presented.* 

The task set for this artist—which he has executed very 
cleverly—is to represent ‘The Common People” as crushed 
under a mountain of burdens, almost too heavy to be borne— 
some of which, by the way, are purely imaginary. All this 
being so, the artist would be surprised, perhaps, to learn that 
at the present time this unfortunate citizen is staggering under 
a load of evils of which he (the artist) has never even 
dreamed! To tell the truth, the little man is so beset that he 
cannot tell his friends from his enemies. 

The present enemies of “The Common People” are not the 
managers and directors of the insurance companies, but ir- 
responsible theorists, blundering legislators, amateur reform- 
ers, demagogues, and cranks—the doctors who deal only with 
symptoms—the reformers who seek to purify the stream and 
pay no attention to pollution at the fountain head—the af- 
fectionate bears who squeeze the breath out of the bodies of 
their friends, or throw rocks at insects that buzz about their 
faces. 


Let me say just here, that it is sometimes a delicate matter 
for a man who holds an official position to give frank ex- 
pression to his views. His individual opinions may be mis- 
taken for official utterances. But this need not embarrass me 
in the present instance, for I also am a policyholder. My 
family depend largely for their future protection on the life 
insurance that I carry. 


I have no intention of discussing wrongs that have been 
righted. Genuine reforms have checked the dangerous tend- 
encies that threatened the future of American life insurance 
not long ago. Hence I shall not dwell upon the burdens that 
have been cast off, but upon those that we now have to bear. 


Well, to begin with, we are told, nowadays, that the in- 





*By permission of The New York American. 


EQUITABLE LirE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


surance companies are the policyholders’ worst enemies. but 
this is not true. It is not only untrue; it is impossible. What 
is a life insurance company? It is simply an association 
of policyholders. The interests of the company and those of 
its policyholders are identical. This is necessarily so, because 
the company is neither more nor less than an aggregation of 
members. It, and they, are one and the same thing. If the 
company is benefited the policyholders gain; if the company 
is injured the policyholders lose; and vice versa. The posi- 
tion of a policyholder is more like that of a partner than like 
that of a customer. The failure to recognize this has been 
due to the fact that the responsibility of administration has 
always been delegated to expert officials. But these officials 
are the servants, not the masters, of the policyholders—and 
they must be efficient and faithful or suffer the consequences. 

If amateur lawmakers and blundering reformers could now 
be persuaded to give the companies a little rest, then I, and 
my fellow policyholders (**The Common People”) would have 
a chance to recuperate. As it is, | protest against blows struck 
in my defence that cover me with bruises. 

I believe in reform when the remedy is not worse than the 
disease. I believe in government supervision and regulation, 
but not of the kind that robs me, by an intolerable burden of 
taxation, of my hard-earned savings. Insurance departments 
serve a useful purpose when they conserve the interests of the 
beneficent institution of life insurance, but not when they 
further disintegration. Nor do I believe that the officers and 
directors of the insurance companies should be relieved of 
their legitimate responsibilities, and that the details of man- 
agement should be placed in the hands of inexperienced State 
officials. 

I regard the broad, liberal, and comprehensive insurance 
laws of Great Britain as safer and better than the new insur- 
ance laws of Texas and Wisconsin. And if some of the com- 
panies have refused to subject their policyholders to the hard- 
ships which those laws would entail upon them, I, for one, 
believe that they have acted prudently. 

It is a curious fact that much recent legislation has been 
directed against conservative administration. A certain law 
now stipulates, for example, that the companies must not seek 
to increase their strength. They must distribute all earn- 
ings (over and above a narrow margin) to the uttermost 
farthing. I confess that I should rather keep my money in 
a teapot than deposit it in a bank, or trust company, forced 
by law to distribute all its earnings among its share-holders, 
and debarred from keeping an adequate surplus on hand to 
provide against depreciation or unforeseen contingencies— 
and life insurance funds ought to be guarded more carefully 
than deposits in banks or trust companies. 
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In France there is a law stipulating that the companies shall 
not charge premiums that fall below a minimum standard rate. 
Certain American legislators would regard such a law as op- 
pressive, and might prefer one so cutting down premiums as 
to threaten the safety of policyholders, and in the end, per- 
haps, leave multitudes of widows and orphans in des.itute 
circumstances ! 

The framers of some of the new insurance laws are so 
busy protecting those who may see fit to retire, that they lose 
sight of the fact that special benefits granted to deserters 
must be paid for by those who remain. 

The insurance I carry has been taken to keep—not to sell— 
not to protect my family temporarily, but permanently. 

As a policyholder, I should rather see a law providing that 
premiums shall never be less than a standard rate than one fix- 
ing a maximum premium. As a policyholder, I should rather 
see a law prescribing a minimum surplus than one fixing a 
maximum surplus. As a policyholder I should rather see a law 
restraining a company from paying larger dividends than are 
safe than one demanding that all surplus shall be distributed 
at the end of every year. As a policyholder, | should rather 
advocate a law holding the officers of an insurance com- 
pany responsible for the 
and giving them freedom to invest in any absolutely safe and 
remunerative securities at the lowest attainable prices, rather 


value and safety of its investments 


than a law restricting them to a narrow range of securities 
without regard to intrinsic value—for, under such conditions, 
investments could only be obtained at inflated or fictitious 
prices. As a policyholder, I should rather see a single law 
carefully framed to guard the interests of the policyholders 
of every company throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, than a multitude of conflicting codes in different States 
—for, even when such conflicting laws are innocent, they re- 
sult in expense and waste. To comply with the inconsistent, 
conflicting, ill-digested legislation of many of the States, 
much good money, set aside by men of thrift, is wasted. 
And if thus wasted, or eaten up by taxation, the State will be 
forced, later on, to make larger appropriations for the main- 
tenance of destitute widows, orphans, and aged people; and 
may be ultimately compelled to enlarge their poor-houses and 
asylums. 

Every policyholder has a right to expect that he shall not 
be overcharged; that if he decides to withdraw, he shall se- 
cure a fair surrender value; that if he needs money to pay 
his premium he can obtain a loan; that he can go where he 
pleases, and do what he chooses without extra charge. But 
all these are considerations of minor importance; the primary 
object of insurance is protection. I for my part, would rather 
pay a full price for insurance that insures, than secure a 
policy at less than cost price, whose value may prove un- 
certain. I don’t want to look to a company for protection 
about which I shall have doubts and fears during everv 
period of financial storm. I want insurance regarding which 
I can have confidence and peace of mind in all weathers. 
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But how are these, and other evils, to be dealt with? By 
education—by illumination—by teaching men and women that 
if insurance is worth taking, it is worth keeping; that no 
policy can be surrendered prematurely without sacrifice (even 
if a full surrender value is obtained), that no policy should 
be mortgaged except as a last resort; that if a man’s depend- 
ems need the protection of insurance when the policy is 
applied for, they should not be deprived of its fruition after 
the bread-winner has been removed. 

Life insurance is a beneficent institution. This is rec- 
ognized by the people, but they are ignorant about some of 
its principles. They are ignorant, moreover, of their own 
strength. They fail to recognize the fact that if they should 
see fit to work together, they could themselves remedy all 
these evils. Consequently, if they can be taught to consider 
these problems intelligently, and from the right point of 
view, they will be able to do more to remedy them than all 
the legislatures of all the States put together. 

Then they will cease to tax themselves; will cease to re- 
linquish their permanent rights and privileges for illusory 
benefits, and will prevent zealous legislators from injuring 
them by pulling to pieces the organizations of which they 
are, to all intents and purposes, the proprietors. 

Kach policyholder will then exercise the same common- 
sense regarding his company that he exercises regarding the 
business firm in which he is a partner. Instead of trying to 
see how small a premium he can pay he will be anxious that 
his own annual deposit shall be clearly adequate ; because he 
will know that in that case the deposits of his fellow members 
will also be clearly adequate. This will be to his advantage, 
because it will increase the efficiency and stability of the or- 
And if he 
has selected a company whose officers conduct its affairs im- 
partially, he will know that his overpayments will ultimately 
be restored to him in “return premiums” or “dividends.” 

If I call attention to 


these evils it is because, thereby, | hope to aid in remov- 


ganization on which he depends for protection. 


[ am not a pessimist, but an optimist. 


ing them. 

Already the people are learning the true value of insurance, 
and are beginning to discriminate between essentials and non- 
essentials—actual values, as distinguished from attractions 
devised for the sole purpose of stimulating sales. 


We have been passing through a period of perplexity and 
unrest. Much that is right has been pronounced wrong; 
much that is evil has been called good, and much injury has 
been done in the name of Rerorm. But, through education, 
the people will become enlightened ; ignorance will give place 
to knowledge, and by this knowledge, truth and justice, 
which are mighty, will finally prevail. 
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THE LIABILITY SITUATION. 


By Frank E. Law, Seconp AssISTANT SECRETARY, FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY. 


OHN G. SAXE, in one of his poems, descants 
humorously on the prizes to be won by him ‘“‘who 
can go it alone”: 





In battle or business, whatever the game, 

In law or in love, it is ever the same; 

In the struggle for power, or the scramble for pelf, 
Let this be your motto, Rely on yourself! 

lor whether the prize be a ribbon or throne, 

The victor is he who can go it alone! 


This little bit of advice the liability companies have taken 
earnestly to heart. Each and all, with a few important ex- 
ceptions, are “going it alone.” 

To “go it alone” successfully, however, needs something 
more than boldness; it is necessary also to hold the cards and 
to know how to play them. Our friend Saxe would, no doubt, 
advise caution and prudence, a full measure of knowledge, 
and the strength that comes from these, as well as initiative 
and self-reliance. 

A review of the history and characteristics of liability in- 
surance makes it doubtful whether any company possesses the 
full and accurate information necessary to complete and per- 
manent success. The factors affecting the business are so 
many and various, and are so constantly changing, that, ex- 
cept with a large amount of data extending over a consider- 
able period of years, it is impossible to deduce any conclusions 
that can be depended upon for guidance. The business has 
been transacted now in this country for about twenty years, 
and as it requires on the average about eight years to com- 
plete the experience on a given year’s business, but tweive 
years of completed experience are available for study. Grant- 
ing that most of the claims are disposed of in five years, there 
are but fifteen years of nearly completed experience available 
to the companies that have been transacting the line the full 
twenty years. Of course, it is possible to use years of which 
the experience is incompleted and make corrections for the 
losses remaining to be paid, but this is a makeshift. At best, 
therefore, the basis on which to found rates is rather unsatis- 
factory. Added to this, the conditions are constantly changing. 
New laws and new decisions are constantly enlarging the mas- 
ter’s responsibility in respect to injuries suffered by his servant. 
A further difficulty is the exceedingly numerous classifications 
into which the business is split up and the distribution of the 
business over many States having different legal conditions. 

Considering the complexity of these factors, considering 
that the companies for the most part are “going it alone,” con- 
sidering that no standard of interpretation of experience ac- 
cepted by all companies exists, and considering that even if 
there was a standard some companies have no experience of 
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sufficient age to which to apply it, need it be surprising that 
uniformity of rates is unknown? The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that it is still an unsettled question 
whether it is better to settle claims quickly and get them out 
of the way or to defer settlements and allow suits to accu- 
mulate. Rates are largely made to-day on the basis of in- 
dividual judgment. As a consequence, there are wide dif- 
ferences in rates, differences so wide as to give rise to a condi- 
tion that can only be described as chaos. The individual 
judgment errs, and errs pretty often. An underwriter has 
an opportunity presented to him by a pushing, hustling agent 
to secure a large volume of premiums in a certain classifica- 
tion in a certain locality. He has judgment only to guide him, 
no carefully worked-over experience. Often the rates 
makes are too low, and after a while he finds that his com- 
pany must withdraw. He does so, and another company 
takes the business. It, too, loses money, and again the shift 
is made. This is constantly going on. 

The companies, in short, are engaged in what amounts 
virtually to a rate war. Few of them know in their under- 
writing just when they are passing below the cost line, and 
the temptation in the stress of competition is to go-lower all 
the while. The margin in the business is becoming dan- 
gerously narrow. It is true, no doubt, that some of the com- 
panies are no longer aiming to make an underwiting profit, 
but are content with the investment profit. But while the 
business is not overshadowed by the possibility of an over- 
whelming catastrophe, such as the conflagration hazard pre- 
sents in fire insurance, there are enough contingencies present 
to give pause to the acceptance of too narrow a margin. The 
business needs some surplus for its protection. 

The continuance of the present situation invites disaster 
both to the companies and the insuring public. Not that there 
is any immediate danger of failure of any of the companies, 
but the prevailng rates will shortly have the effect of reduc- 
ing the surpluses now carried by the companies. With some 
companies this will be offset probably by profits from other 
lines, but a sound business policy requires that each tub stand 
on its own bottom. 

It would be useless pessimism to state these facts if no 
remedy were stated also. What is the remedy? Not a rate 
agreement. That would conflict with the law and would have 
to be abrogated. No, there is but one way to secure stability 
of rates. It has been found in life insurance. There no 
agreement as to rates exists, and while there are some dif- 
ferences in the rates, they are not extreme, and do not thrust 
the companies into a ruinous rate war. The remedy, in short, 
is diffusion of accurate knowledge regarding loss costs and 
proper loss reserves. 
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Some day, sooner or later, the companies will be forced 
for self-protection and self-preservation to get together and 
compile data for their guidance, comparing notes and expe- 
riences, and evolving a standard table of costs. It is too much 
to hope, of course, that it can ever be as accurate as the mor- 
tality tables in life insurance, but a great deal can be done to 
hold always before the underwriters the folly of ruinous dif- 
ferences in rates and to furnish them with reliable data for 
guidance. That the companies do not get together now is 
a reproach to the business and a contravention of all the laws 
of common sense. but until all have learned wisdom, each 
will have to do the best it can with the knowledge it possesses. 
The careful and prudent will survive and the others will abide 
with trouble. 

There is at the moment more or less criticism of the liability 
These 
In some quarters 


loss reserve laws of New York and Massachusetts. 
base the reserves on accidents and suits. 
there is a disposition to reject this method of calculating the 
reserve and to adopt instead a method based on percentages 
of premiums. This accident-and-suit method was evolved 
through a deal of time and labor and experimenting, and it 
would seem the part of wisdom to see how it may be further 
improved if experience with it reveals defects, rather than at 
once to take up with something new. It will be remembered 
that three successive enactments were required in New York 
State to bring the method to its present form. The accident- 
and-suit method has the great merit of having as its basis 
quantities which are absolute and not relative, which are com- 
mensurate with and proportional to the risk, and which do not 
vary with the premiums. The indispensable requirement of 
a sound method is a basis which is fixed and unalterable by 
the company and independent of the company’s action in re- 
spect to the rate and consequently of the premium. The per- 
centage method does not possess these qualities. Instead, the 
reserve calculated by it depends directly upon the premiums, 
and these, in turn, upon the rates, which, as has been shown, 
are, in consequence of the absence of any standard table of 


FORTY YEARS OF FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE. 


ORTY years ago fire insurance was in a most unsatis- 
factory state in this country. Following the termination 
of the Civil War and the inflation, financial and com- 
mercial, which had existed during the progress of the war, 
there came a reaction, which not only affected general busi- 
ness interests, but those of the fire insurance companies as 
well. Owing to unsatisfactory business conditions, the moral 
hazard was greatly in evidence, and the losses by fire were 
heavy. This induced fire insurance companies, as a means 
of self-preservation, to materially increase their rates, which 
procedure, in turn, brought about the birth of numerous 
financially irresponsible companies, who were willing to write 
risks at any rates, and who were in business to collect pre- 
miums and not to pay losses. 
The Chicago conflagration obliterated a considerable num- 
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loss costs, variable in the last degree. It must be evident, 
therefore, that in calculating loss reserves by the percentage 
method, no absolute rule can be laid down, but that the judg- 
ment of the person determining the reserve is also a factor. 
A change in the composition of the business, either in respect 
to the hazards insured or in their distribution by States, or a 
change in the rates, will make the loss ratio go up or down. 
A method which thus involves discretionary power is not a 
good one. Another objection to the method of percentages 
or loss ratios is that it can never tend to the establishment of 
permanent conditions of safety. Rate-cutting companies, by 
deferring loss payments, will get involved before the method 
will disclose the fact. The method of accidents and suits 
embodied in the New York law is more constant and regular 
in its operation, and thus more likely to tend to the establish- 
ment of permanent conditions. The importance of non- 
variability and permanency cannot be over-estimated. 

The greatest need of the business to-day—this is repeated 
to emphasize and enforce its importance—is a standard table 
of loss costs accessible to all and respected and considered 
authoritative by all. It is true that the liability conference 
has prepared such tables, but these are not accepted by most 
of the companies as a standard. There is still a feeling abroad 
that a possibility of one company beating another in its claim 
settlements exists. Granted efficient and well-managed claim 
departments, it may well be doubted whether, in the long run, 
one company can make much of a saving over another. In 
any event, a standard table of loss costs would minimize the 
wide departures in rates by putting the common experience 
at the disposal of all. 


ber of companies, and further impressed upon the remaining 
ones the necessity for greater conservatism and more careful 
underwriting than had previously been in vogue. 

Since then there have been alternate periods of profitable 
“nor- 


business and of heavy losses, with an always increasing 
mal” annual fire loss; and in the last five years, in addition, 
the heaviest conflagration loss in the world’s history. Not- 
withstanding the adverse circumstances—conflagrations, in- 
creasing “normal” fire losses, and financial panics—which 
have conspired to impair the standing of the fire insurance 
companies, relatively few of them have succumbed, and most 
of them have given evidence of a far greater vitality than 
had ever before been possessed by such institutions. 

The last quinquennium has, by daily examples of business 
houses re-established by insurance funds, and also by instances 
of world-wide interest, demonstrated that fire insurance is un- 
questionably entitled to be styled the conservator of the 
world’s commerce. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF ACCIDENT AND HEALTH CLAIMS BY THE MEDICAL EXAMINER. 


By C. H. Harsaucu, M.D., MepicaL Director, AMERICAN ASSURANCE COMPANY.* 


HE proper settlement of claims arising under 
accident and health policies is one of the 
most important functions of a casualty 
insurance company. The very life of the 
company itself depends upon the correct ad- 
justment of its claims and the resulting satis- 
faction of its policyholders. If the adjuster 
is inexperienced and pays every claim as 
it is presented, the loss ratio will soon be 
so high that the company will become 

bankrupt; whereas if he is too strict in interpreting the 

policy conditions, so much dissatisfaction will arise that 
many policyholders will be lost and the business of the 
company greatly injured. The ideal adjuster for an insur- 
ance company is one who not only combines tact with com- 

plete knowledge of the policy forms, but also one with a 

medical education ; consequently, the best adjuster of the pres- 





ent day is a competent physician conversant with business. 


methods. Such an adjuster can better serve the interests of 
the company, the claimant and himself than one who lacks 
this special training. 

If the officials of an insurance company decide on allowing 
some of its claims to be adjusted by its examiner, they must 
first pick out a man who has the necessary qualifications for 
this kind of work. A doctor who can make a successful ad- 
juster for a casualty insurance company is one who has had 
considerable experience in the general practice of medicine and 
surgery—one who is thoroughly competent not only to make 
a proper diagnosis, but, what is more important on advance 
settlements, the ability to make a correct prognosis. A good 
surgeon-adjuster must be a man who possesses tact in all that 
the word implies,and one whose integrity cannot be questioned 
under any circumstances. Such a physician, when qualified 
with a knowledge of the policy forms of the company for 
which he is working, together with the methods of that com- 
pany in adjusting claims, is a physician who will make a good 
adjuster. Experience in adjusting, even though it may be 
limited, is a valuable asset to a doctor starting out to adjust 
accident and health claims for an insurance company doing a 
large casualty insurance business, and the more experience 
he has the better qualified will he become to properly adjust 
claims satisfactorily to all parties concerned. 

When a physician has become experienced in the settlement 
of claims after the disability is ended, he can make himself 
more valuable to his company by making advance settlements, 
and this statement is especially true when applied to claims 
arising under accident policies. Claims for small injuries 





*Dr. Harbaugh is also president of the American Association of Medical 
Examiners. 
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can usually be settled by a physician at the time the examina- 
tion is made, and when the disability—either total or partial— 
will last one or two weeks only. Such claims are best set- 
tled from a company’s point of view when settled in advance. 
The claimant’s interests are also better preserved when ad- 
vance settlements are made, provided the doctor is an expe- 
rienced surgeon-adjuster and does not attempt to take ad- 
vantage of the claimant. In other words, in settling claims 
in advance, the examiner should endeavor to be fair to all 
parties concerned. If he acts in this way, claimants will 
rarely become dissatisfied with the settlement, even though 
the advance adjustment may deprive them of a few days of 
total or partial disability. They consider that they have had 
their money in advance, that they had no trouble in securing 
it, and are, therefore, better satisfied, even though the com- 
pany in some rare instances gains one or two days on them. 

A physician who is competent and who is adjusting acci- 
dent and health claims, is of much value to the company in 
lessening the loss ratio. This is not a theoretical statement, 
but one that has been proven in many cases by companies who 
are employing men with a medical education to adjust their 
claims. The loss ratio is reduced 10 to 30 per cent by a com- 
petent surgeon-adjuster, who saves this amount in small sums 
on each claim that is settled; as, for example, when a claim is 
closely followed by the adjuster, settlement can often be 
effected at or near the termination of the disability when it 
cannot be secured in advance by computing the time to a cer- 
tain period; that is, if an accident should occur on Saturday 
and the claimant be partially disabled the following week, 
settlement can often be secured for one week of partial dis- 
ability, ending this period on the Saturday following, whereas 
if the claim had not received close attention and the claimant 
allowed to fill in a claim blank at his convenience, the claim 
would be for one or two days raore, the following Sunday, 
and perhaps Monday, being included. Thus it will be seen 
that a physician who can properly anticipate the ending of the 
period of disability and settle the claim in advance at or 
near the termination, will almost without exception save one 
to two or three days, and this time saved on every claim will, 
in the end, reduce the loss ratio materially. 

Fraudulent claims are often detected by expert claim ad- 
justers without a medical education; therefore, if such men 
can detect fraudulent claims, it is only reasonable to presume 
that a medical examiner thoroughly experienced in the adjust- 
ment of claims will not only more readily discover these 
fraudulent ones, but will also do it much more easily and 
quickly, and thus save the company considerable money. 
Trivial accidents often result in notice of injury to an insur- 
ance company, and individuals who notify the company for 
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the purpose of receiving indemnity for these trivial accidents 
are more easily shamed and prevailed upon not to make a 
claim by the medical examiner .than by the adjuster of the 
company. The claimant considers the medical examiner as 
a disinterested party, and is more prone to accept his advice 
and not persist in making a claim. 

Physicians who are adjusting for casualty insurance com- 
panies should not attempt to adjust liability cases or claims 
arising under liability policies. In such cases it is proper for 
the physician to make the examination in the presence of the 
attending physician and refrain from saying anything regard- 
ing a settlement. That part of the transaction should be done 
by the adjuster of the company and not by the doctor. Should 
the examiner attempt to do it, he may be successful in secur- 
ing a release, and no trouble may arise from his adjustment ; 
but usually when a liability case is settled by a medical ex- 
aminer, even though he has been informed in advance that 
liability exists on the part of the company, the settlement is 
not satisfactory, and the doctor becomes involved in a dispute 
concerning it, not only resulting, in many cases, in the ill-will 
of the claimant, but also that of the attending physician, and 
sometimes even of the company itself. 

When a physician is an adjuster for an insurance company, 
that company has an advantage over its competitors, for the 
reason that its adjuster can not only properly settle claims by 
allowing the correct amount when a legitimate claim exists, 
but he can also—and especially in accident claims—anticipate 
the length of the period of disability, and therefore settle the 
claim in advance, thus giving his company not only the benefit 
of his medical training, but also the prestige of settling clainis 
quickly and promptly. The larger insurance companies at 
the present day are employing physicians throughout the large 
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cities of the United States, not only as their examiners, but 
also giving them the power to adjust claims by settling the 
claim at once with a sight-draft on the company. This is 
one of the advances made by some casualty insurance com- 
panies that is of great benefit to them, but which is not taken 
advantage of to its fullest extent. If one company can secure 
the services of a physician in some of the cities in which it 
does business to adjust its claims, and do it in a satisfactory 
manner, then other companies can also follow the same plan; 
but it means the development of physicians in different cities 
into adjusters, and this, of course, requires time and atten- 
tion on the part of the company. A physician, to become a 
good adjuster of an accident and health insurance company, 
must, first of all, have a desire to do this kind of work. He 
must be a man thoroughly experienced in the practice of medi- 
cine and surgery, and one whose integrity cannot be ques- 
tioned, either by the company or the claimant. Such a man, 
when found, by proper training by an insurance company, de- 
velops into an ideal adjuster. He, of course, must become 
familiar with the policy forms of the company for which he is 
working, and also have more or less knowledge of business 
methods. When this is acquired, the conscientious physician, 
working for the interests of the company, the claimant and 
himself, will be able to adjust accident and health claims in a 
satisfactory manner to all parties concerned, and such a man- 
ner means the proper adjustment of claims and necessarily a 
decrease in the loss ratio of the company. 


EAtlaabacyles 


a glance the great progress made in the last forty years in 
strength and volume of business by such companies, which 
represent probably eighty per cent tc ninety per cent of the 
total business transacted in the United States: 
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Ratio Losses Ratio Ratio Losses| Ratio Net 
YEAR Number Premiums Losses Paid. Risks in Force. Paid to Premiums Paid to Surplus to 
ENDED, o! Capital. Assets. Net Surplus. Received. Premiums. | to Risks in Risks in Assets. 
DECEMBER 31. Companies. Force. Force. 
$ $ t z $ $ % % % % 
) | | aera ae 47 21,350,004 125,419,853 36,617,664 67,548,354 31,551,287 | 10,179,203,847 46.7 0.663 0.309 29.2 
EE ee ceo: 119 33,875,190 51,905,282 4,442,519 28,328,840 aiid 2,090,992,804 64.0 1.355 0.868 8.5 
MuTvAL FirE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEw York ‘State. 
l | a at ee y ne ees 
Le -y $ $ | m $ —_ % % % % 
eee | Se) re 13,249,772 2,303,526 | 3,159,023 1,585,367 116,406,535 50.1 2.714 1.362 17.4 
jae eae | me ee”. eee 19,176,534 | 3,238,943 | 8,631, "608 5,031, 228 184,029,440 58.3 4.691 2.734 16.9 
OTHER STATE AND FoREIGN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE ComPANIES OPERATING I IN New York STATE. 
a — — ee Sa — ————— 
$ $ $ $ a oe oe % | % % 
| Seep 139 48,280,000 315,700,672 | 76,533,194 200, 468,116 95,813,854 | 25,625,239,770 | 47.8 0.782 | 0.374 24.2 
RR esd vistas 59 19,750,000 40,485,822 5,84 6,713 21,363,887 13,050,094 1,343,911,054 61.1 1.589 | 0.971 14.4 
AGGREGATES OF ALL FirRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OPERATING IN New York STATE. 
: v : 3 128 ae 508 35 920% 50,152 4?’5 0455 w% 59 of 
SEE ee 191 69,630,004 454,370,297 115,454,384 271,175,49 128,95 35,920,850,152 | 7.5 155 5 4 
1c: / SS amagee ne 200 53,625,190 111°567,638 13,528,175 58,324,335 36, 939" 498 3,618,933,298 | 62.1 1.611 1.001 12.1 
Increases in | - > - 
40 years.. —9 $16,004,814 | $342,802,659 | $101,926,209 $212,851,158 $92,718,010 | $32,301,916,854 | —14.6 —0.856 —0.642 13.3 
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IMPROVEMENT IN STATE SUPERVISION. 


By Hon. E. E 


| WV ING to the great variety of 
lating to insurance companies 


supervisory laws re- 
to be found in the 
and to the imper- 
which supervising 
officials are selected, State supervision of in- 


various States of the Union, 
fections of the system under 





surance in this country has been made the target for much 
adverse comment. 

Whether or not this wholesale criticism has been merited, 
the fact remains that experience and events have long since 
demonstrated that governmental supervision over insurance 
corporations is absolutely essential for the protection of the 
public against unsound companies and against those who 
engage in dishonest and fraudulent practices. It would, 
therefore, be a waste of time at this late day to dis- 
cuss the necessity for such supervision. It is, however, 
interesting and especially gratifying to note that the im- 
provement in State supervision of insurance is keeping 
pace with the general advance constantly going on in 
nearly all lines of human effort. Indeed, it must be con- 
ceded that the public demand for the betterment of State 
supervision over insurance companies has been recognized, 
and that an earnest effort has been made to improve matters 
by those who make our laws and by those who enforce them. 

That a few harsh and inconsistent insurance laws have 
been enacted in a small number of States should not blind us 
to the fact that during the past three years additional safe- 
guards have been placed around life insurance which were 
long needed and which can only operate to the advantage of 
the companies and of the public. It is true that our law- 
givers during this period have confined their efforts almost 
wholly to legal reserve life insurance. Just why such extra- 
ordinary zeal is exercised for the protection of policyholders 
of old-line companies while the millions holding assessment 
company and fraternal death certificates are allowed to go 
practically without protection from the law, is one of the 
problems of the day which is difficult for the average man to 
understand. No explanation which I have ever heard in any 
the neglect by the State of the vast army of 
and poor people who are left to the mercy of 
any irresponsible, self-seeking promoter who may care to 
start a fraternal insurance order, and to the unscientific and 
hopelessly inadequate reserve system upon which most of the 
honestly managed fraternal orders are operated. 


way justifies 
wage-earners 


But even in this neglected field signs of improvement are in 
evidence. While in most States assessment and fraternal life 
insurance orders operate without restriction of supervisory 
laws, and entirely beyond the jurisdiction of the Insurance 
Departments, a general awakening to the necessity for a 
change in this condition is now in progress, and a small num- 
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ber of States have already prohibited the organization of 
assessment life insurance companies, and some of them 
have taken steps to extend State supervision over fra- 
ternal orders. 

The leaders in the fraternal insurance world are themselves 
much agitated upon the question of rates and reserves. The 
executive committees of the National Fraternal Congress and 
of the Associated I*raternities have agreed upon a proposed 
uniform bill which, while defective in some features, at least 
places all fraternal orders under the direct supervision of the 
Insurance Department and provides minimum rates based 
upon the National I'raternal Congress tables. A few years 
will, therefore, see a very marked improvement in the State 
regulation and supervision of fraternal orders. In their 
anxiety to correct the evils disclosed by the New York in- 
vestigation, our law-makers have, in some instances, gone to 
extremes; but the general trend of public sentiment through- 
out the country has been in the direction of rational and con- 
servative insurance laws, and the vast majority of the States 
have moved with commendable deliberation in attempting to 
legislate upon technical insurance questions. Even the na- 
tional Congress, in legislating for the District of Columbia 
and the Territories, has refused to act without a careful ccn- 
The laws that have 
been enacted have, without doubt, contributed in no small de- 
gree to restore public confidence in life insurance, which was 
so seriously shaken by the disclosures of the New York in- 
vestigation. 

A number of State Insurance Departments are still ham- 
pered by inadequate laws and a lack of funds for operating 
expenses, but in many States the authority and duties of the 
Insurance Department officials have been materially increased. 

There seem to be two reasons—outside of the general ad- 
vance that is always going on—for the improvement in the 
administration of Insurance Departments. For a dozen years 
or more the two foremost leaders of the two great political 
parties—leaders who are closer to the people than any others— 
have been preaching the doctrine of clean politics and in- 
creased efficiency in public office. 

They have also consistently urged the regulation and su- 
pervision of corporations, to the end that the injustice and 
wrong practiced by some of them might be curbed. This ex- 
tended campaign has, I believe, had a marked effect in ele- 
vating the general standard of efficiency of public officials 
throughout the country. 

The disclosures in the insurance world three years ago aiso 
had an important bearing upon this question. They not only 
resulted in a general change for the better in managerial meth- 
ods of insurance officials, but they pointed most emphatically 


sideration of the questions involved. 
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to the necessity for improvement in State supervision of in- 
surance companies. They aroused the State Insurance De- 
partments to unusual activity, and many State supervisory 
officers gathered and applied new ideas of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Under the new order of things the old “hold-up” system 
of examining companies has almost, if not entirely, disap- 
peared. The unwritten law that every Commissioner shall 
keep in close touch with the companies organized in his own 
State and examine them annually, if necessary, is being more 
generally observed. This has had the effect of reducing the 
number of examinations made by Commissioners beyond the 
borders of their own States, for, if examinations are con- 
ducted properly by the home State, most Commissioners are 
willing to accept the reports of such examinations in lieu of 
an examination of their own. 

It is no longer the fashion to examine insurance companies 
for the fun of it or for the fees that are in it. Perfunctory 
and superficial inquiries are the exception, not the rule. 
Owing to the increased vigilance of Commissioners and to 
the fact that annual statements are more closely analyzed than 
ever before, Department officials are able to pick out weak 
companies, or those in need of investigation, and to put their 
fingers on the bad spots without making costly inquiries into 
the affairs of companies which are being conducted upon 
proper and lawful lines. 

The old practice of filing away annual statements without 
thorough inspection has been abandoned in most of the States. 
It is no longer an easy thing for an insurance official to falsify 
his statement to a Department without discovery. The habit 
of padding assets by improperly swelling the value of real 
estate holdings, by putting valueless notes in some friendly 
bank and carrying the item in the assets as “Cash deposited in 
banks,” and other tricky annual-statement transactions, in- 
cluding the juggling of securities and books, has been almost 
entirely broken up by the increased watchfulness of the In- 
surance Departments. 

The lucrative custom, formerly so popular, of manipulating 
the funds of policyholders by insurance officials entrusted 
with their care for their own personal gain can no longer be 
engaged in without the certainty of early discovery. 

While the present supervisory system and methods are far 
from perfect, they have improved to such an extent during 
the past five years that it is next to an impossibility for an in- 
surance company to become insolvent or even to reach the 
danger point of impairment without discovery in time to pro- 
tect the interests of policyholders. 

The former practice of many Departments of pigeon- 
holing reports of examinations of companies and concealing 
weaknesses or improper methods which may have been dis- 
covered is gradually giving way to the new policy of pub- 
licity, which has become practically a .fixed principle in the 
general American plan of State supervision of corporations. 
While a number of Departments have failed to adopt this pol- 
icy of publicity, the new school of supervision demands it, and 
it will doubtless be accepted by all Departments in the not 
distant future. 

This publicity policy assists not only in preventing wrong- 
doing on the part of insurance officials, but it protects com- 
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panies doing right from the unjust and unfair competition of 
companies doing wrong. The honest, law-abiding companies 
are entitled to this protection, as well as the public. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find that honestly conducted com- 
panies are heartily in accord with this publicity policy. 

By publishing official reports of the examinations made 
by the various Insurance Departments the insurance journals 
have rendered valuable assistance in improving insurance con- 
ditions, and have been an important factor in the general ad- 
vance which has taken place in State supervision. 

During the past few years Insurance Departments, in addi- 
tion to giving especial attention to the elimination of deceptive 
and fraudulent practices in accounting and reporting to the 
Departments, have done much to eradicate deceptive methods 
in the soliciting of insurance in the field. A great deal has 
also been accomplished in driving out irresponsible and fake 
insurance schemes and companies and in contributing to the 
general education of the public upon insurance matters. In 
fact, the standard of usefulness and efficiency of the Depart- 
ments has been raised all along the line. 

One of the most convincing evidences of the changed con- 
ditions of State supervision can be found in the work of the 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention. In former years, the 
annual meeting of Insurance Commissioners was merely a 
social event, almost entirely free from the semblance of actual 
work for the improvement of State supervision or of insur- 
ance conditions. What little work was performed was as- 
signed to the deputies or actuaries of the different Depart- 
ments, and to these technical men the credit is largely due 
for the uniform annual statement blanks now in use in nearly 
all the States. 

But those who have attended these conventions during the 
past five or six years will testify to the remarkable change 
that has come over the deliberations of this body of public 
officials. At recent conventions the Commissioners have per- 
sonally taken the keenest interest in perfecting the uniform 
system of accounting to the Departments. They have also 
taken the liveliest interest in discussing and recommending 
uniform insurance laws throughout the country. It is true 
that their efforts in this direction have been criticised, even 
ridiculed, by some insurance officials and lawyers. But, as 
a matter of fact, they have accomplished much good in the 
direction of securing uniform laws and in inducing con- 
servative action by State legislators. They have, as a body, 
denounced “wild cats” and various “fake” schemes, and have 
assisted materially in creating a public sentiment against 
them. They have taken an active part in educating the pub- 
lic to appreciate the necessity for increased fraternal insur- 
ance rates, and they have even gone so far as to urge a re- 
duction in, or at least an equalization of, the rates of insur- 
ance taxation in the various States. 

These, and many other things beneficial to the insurance 
companies and to the public, the Commissioners have done 
as an organization, and a number of them have taken a very 
strong stand, individually, upon these questions. 

Of course, public officials who attempt reforms must ex- 
pect unfair attacks, especially from those who are doing noth- 
ing to improve existing conditions. This was demonstrated 
within the past six months when the Insurance Commissioners 
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undertook to arrive at a joint valuation plan that would pro- 
tect and, perhaps, save from impairment such companies as 
had suffered serious losses from the extraordinary decline in 
the market values of standard securities. Their efforts were 
met with unfair criticism—and, in some instances, ridicule— 
from sources from which commendation would naturally be 
expected. 

State insurance officials are not required by any statute to 
combine into an association to improve insurance conditions 
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or to protect the public, nor are they paid for the work they 
do in their association. Their services in this regard are 
volunteered, and they are, to say the least, entitled to credit 
for what they have accomplished, and for the patriotic spirit 
which brings them together to labor for the common good. 
The fair-minded insurance officer not only commends them 
for what they have accomplished, but he gives them his cordial 
and effective support. My experience would indicate that 
the great majority of insurance officials are heartily in favor 


—SSLIS 
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of strict State supervision carried out on just and fair lines, 
and, with very few exceptions, I have received the most cheer- 
ful and courteous support in the work of my Department from 
the companies doing business in Colorado. 

The weaknesses of State supervision in its present form 
are fully recognized by State supervising officials. It will 


take a long time to reach any marked degree of perfection in 
the present system, administered, as it is, by fifty States and 
Territories operating under varying laws; but inasmuch as 
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Federal supervision of insurance seems to be a very remote 
possibility, the next best thing is to continue to work for uni- 
form State laws and regulations, and to assist in every possi- 
ble way to make the supervision which must be exercised by 
various States fair, reasonable and effective. 








SAN FRANCISCO AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE AND CONFLAGRATION. 
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CONFLAGRATION AT SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A., AND EARTHQUAKE AT KINGSTON 
(BRITISH DOMINION). 


By Arruur W. Hart, ApjusterR, NEw York. 


I1E year 1906 takes a leading place in his- THE SAN FRANCISCO FIRE, 

tory for the havoc created among the in- Two earthquakes (Valparaiso and Kingston) and one fire 
surance fraternity. The life companies’ (San Francisco) not only shook the earth to its foundations, 
prospects of large accumulations were be- but likewise the foundations of fire insurance. 

lated by investigations, while the fire com- On Wednesday morning, April 18, 1906, following a series 
panies were standing on a brink from the of earthquake shocks, there commenced in San I‘rancisco, 
effects of a conflagration that will go  Cal., the most disastrous conflagration in the world’s history, 
sounding down the ages as the most ex- which raged for three days and two nights. There were, ap- 





tensive, incomparable, absolute devastation ever recorded in proximately, 25,000 buildings destroyed, with their contents, 
the annals of underwriting or warfare. about 3000 of them being of brick or stone construction, and 











SOME OF THE OLD GUARD OF ADJUSTERS AT THE SAN FRANCISCO FIRE. 
Photo taken in frout of Tait’s Restaurant, Van Ness Avenue, several days after the earthquake. Scanning the faces from the left of the picture to the right: 


John Purcell, Hartford Fire; William Clemens, Phenix of Brooklyn; Abe Andrews, Sun Insurance Office; L. P. Singleton, Niagara; A. W. Hart, 


London and Lancashire; Thomas Smith, Connecticut Fire; Bill Hopkins, London and Lancashire, and Orient; James Johnston, Insurance Company of North 
America; Tait, the caterer; [ra Welch, Svea; H. H. Friedly, Insurance Company of North America; Norman King, New York Underwriters Agency. 


When the Russians burned Moscow and Nero fired Rome’s — 22,000 of frame construction; about 350 lives were lost; the 
shanties, they must have imagined themselves real fiends; direct property loss was estimated at from $350,000,000 to 
but these were sputtering tapers in comparison with our San $400,000,000; the total losses, including consequential 


Francisco exhibit. damages of various kinds, were estimated as being, perhaps, 
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$1,000,000,000; the sound value of insured property was 
placed at $315,000,000 ; the gross insurance thereon was about 
$220,000,000, and the net insurance loss was estimated at 
$185,000,000. 

On April 21, a meeting of insurance companies’ representa- 
tives was held in Oakland, and a General Adjusting Bureau 
was formed. On May 31, a meeting of American companies 
was held in New York, and the following basis (known as 
the “New York agreement”) was adopted to be used in the 
adjustment of the San Francisco losses: 

(and, or their contents) 
which had certainly fallen before the fire, or which had been so dam- 


First. Where policies covered buildings 


aged as to avoid the insurance under the express terms of the con- 
tract, claims under such policies should not be paid. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONFLAGRATION 


APRIL {9 


COMMITTEE OF FIVE ADJUSTERS, REPRESENTING 
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THIRTY-FIVE 


Third. (a) Where policies covered buildings (and, or their con- 
tents) which were probably, but not certainly, so damaged by earth- 
quake, as to be brought under the provisions of the falling building 
clause; or 
(and, or their contents) 
which had suffered from shock of earthquake, but not to such an ex- 


(b) Where policies covered buildings 


tent as to bring them within the provisions of the falling building 
clause; or 

(c) Where policies covered buildings (and, or their contents) which 
had been damaged or destroyed by the authorities, civil and (or) mili- 
tary, before fire had reached them; or 

(d) Where policies covered property whose owners, by reason of 
the destruction of their books and records, are unable to supply the 
proofs of value required by the conditions of their insurance policies 
in all such cases, claims should be settled by a reasonable compromise. 

Fourth. Where policies covered contents of buildings which are 


LOSSES. 
FIVE. 


LEADING COMPANIES DURING THE SAN FRANCISCO 





LOSS ADJUSTMENT. 


Scanning the faces from left to right: W. N. 
man, Royal and Queen; W. 


Second. Where policies covered buildings (and, or their contents) 
which may have been damaged or destroyed by the authorities, civil 
ind (or) military, subsequent to the conflagration, claims under such 
policies should not be paid, until the facts have been definitely ascer- 
tained. 


Bament, Home, New York; J.C. Corbett, Northern Assurance; W. 


B. Seaman, Liverpool and London and Globe; E, C. 


A. R. Hosford, Chair- 


E. Tyson, Secretary; 


Merrison, Aétna. 


certainly not affected by the exemption conditions of the policy, 
claims under policies should be paid, soon as adjusted, subject to 
such deduction, if any, as may fairly be made on account of the sal- 
vage resulting from the removal of portable property from the build- 
ings before the fire reached them. 
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The foregoing plan was later found to be not wholly feas- 
ible, and it was somewhat modified. There arose some irre- 
concilable differences of opinion among the members of the 
General Adjusting Bureau, which led to the formation of a 
group of prominent institutions called “the thirty-five com- 
panies,’ whose losses were arranged to be cared for by the 
famous “Committee of Five’ (see picture herewith), except 
such minor losses as did not involve more than three com- 
panies. The “Committee of Five” adjusted losses aggregat- 
ing over $100,000,000. We regret to chronicle that Wm. B. 
Seaman, one of the Committee of Five, has since died. There 
were a great many adjusters on the ground, and one group 
of them is shown in another illustration herewith. 

Some of the general and specific effects of the earthquakes 
and the fires at San Francisco are shown in the accompanying 
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WRECK OF CITY HALL, SAN FRANCISCO. 


This was the most costly building in San Francisco. 


illustrations, as are also a number of views of portions of 
Kingston, Jamaica, following the similar disaster there. 

The records show that most of the fire insurance com- 
panies, both American and foreign, paid promptly and fully 
their losses at San Francisco, even, doubtless, hundreds—per- 
haps thousands—of claims under policies which were voided 
by the existing conditions. Kingston, Jamaica (January 14, 
1907), and Valparaiso, Chile (August 16, 1906), suffered 
from very similar catastrophes ; but the latest advices are that 
in both places the insurance companies denied liability, their 
policies containing earthquake clauses ; in Kingston, they have 
thus far lost two out of four test cases, while in Valparaiso 
they have successfully resisted claims because of fires during 
the earthquake, and have compromised those for fires subse- 
quent to the earthquake. 

The property loss at Kingston has been estimated at $10,- 
000,000 (one-half due to fire), and that at Valparaiso at 
$100,000,000, of which fully twenty-five per cent was due to 
fires during the six days following the earthquake. 

When the ’Frisco shock was at its height, a Teuton friend, 
with his frau and kinder, stepped to the ground from the 
third-story window and walked into the cellar of his next 
neighbor, the back door of the cellar opening into Mission 
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street by being reversed. 
nose, while his family followed him; passing the ferry house, 
upside down, he walked on the roof, part of which floated off 


THE CATTLE PICTURE. 


Well known to all San Francisco adjusters. It was supposed that these cattle 


were killed by falling walls of Union Foundry Block, but late in September, 1906, 
a police officer owned up to having shot all of them. 


Finding a passage, he followed his 
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WRECK OF CHURCH ON VAN NESS AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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to Oakland, arriving at that saved suburb in good shape at 
6.17 A. M.—time of trip, one hour and two minutes. Nor 
was this trifling experience of our friend especially excep- 
tional or exaggerated ; many others fought their way through 
bullets and fire for days and nights, only to find rest and 
quiet in Oakland. Friends were separated for hours, while 
enemies hob-nobbed and mingled their groans and tears. One 
nigger was caught crossing a line and immediately executed, 
under the sweeping order of Mayor Schmitz, who de- 
clared that anybody and everybody should kill whenever they 
deemed it necessary. The comical side of the serious situa- 
tion was never overlooked. One woman was rushing through 
the smoke carrying one end of a phonograph, another with 
two pieces of stovepipe, while bird cages, without birds in 
them, were carefully handled. However, in this article I 
wish-to deal with facts and figures, so I will pass up the serio- 


comic with one illustrative story. Late in October, following 


the fire, some gentlemen were dining at the Cosmos Club, 
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PRAYING FOR A FIRE, FOLLOWING THE EARTHOUAKE.—THEY 


GOT IT. 


when one of the number, a foreigner, suggested that, as three 
of the gentlemen present were in the club at the time of the 
‘quake, he would like to know what the three said and did 
during and immediately after the ’quake. A silence reigned 
at the table for a short space; then the host said: “After 
being tumbled about for a few minutes, we got to the side- 
walk, and, feeling the great havoc made by the disaster, we 
all flopped down on our knees and prayed for a fire—and we 
got it.” 

In May, before the companies began to adjust regularly, 
the assertion that all the companies could have made an agree- 
ment to admit sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of each claim 
as a fire liability and the same would have been accepted by the 
policyholders, was doubtless true; and this plan might have 
been followed had not a few companies and managers, who 
were “within bounds” with their liability, desired to force the 
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Regular adjusting 
Although sporadic cases were 
reported early in May by American Central, Connecticut, 
London Assurance, etc., the honor of the first payment be- 
longs to the American Central, a $1200 policy having been 
paid by its president to the State authorities; this was 


issue of the solvency of their associates. 
didn’t begin until about June. 


early in May. The whole question of loss settlements was 
in the hands of the companies’ representatives, who regularly 
met in Reid’s Hall, Oakland. Managers, adjusters, special 
agents, presidents and secretaries made up this inharmonious 
group; those who had money were all anxiety to begin to 














CALIFORNIA HOTEL AND THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO. 


At the time of the earthquake the tall chimneys on this building fell with fatal 
effect, killing the Chief of the San Francisco Fire Department. This caused a 
rumor to spread that the entire structure was destroyed by the earthquake, and 
this rumor was so persistent that late in the summer some insurance companies 
were contending for an earthquake compromise. The fact finally developed that a 
charity performance had been billed to be held in the theater on April 19 for 
the benefit of sufferers by the earthquake of April 18, but that the fire came and 
destroyed the building. The earthquake damage to this building did not exceed 
$3000, while its value was in the hundreds of thousands. 
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slaughter; those who had not enough money to go around 
were talkative, boisterous. “The New York Agreement” 
seemed to be very difficult of construction at first; after being 
fully comprehended, the solvents demurred, while the cripples 
tried to force it. Early in May the committee of fifteen was 
elected and appointed to formulate plans of adjustments. Its 
first act was to send a form of non-waiver agreement to Chi- 
On the back of this 
When 
these agreements were partially distributed, it was discovered 
that the non-waiver might prove a waiver by the adjuster’s 
agreement, so they were recalled and very properly dumped 
into the Pacific ocean. A meeting at Reid’s Hall then voted 
not to adjust any loss, but to have the adjusters report, and 
this measure was carried—twenty-seven companies absent and 


cago to have 100,000 printed instanter. 
non-waiver agreement was an adjuster’s agreement. 


five companies refusing to vote, the vote being 43 Yes, 26 
No. Although this motion was carried, company managers 
did not pay much attention to a Reid’s Hall majority. It ap- 
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the fire insurance companies, to say the least, were involved, 
and they must bear the brunt. Then the press began badger- 
ing, and garbling the situation, maligning companies which 
defended a proper position, and lauding those which ad- 
mitted full liability. To the minds of many, those which ad- 

















WRECK OF THE CONSTANT SPRING HOTEL AT KINGSTON, 


JAMAICA. 


peared that a few companies desired to use the situation for 
advertising purposes. It was neither an adjustment nor an 
advertising proposition. Anyone of common sense knew or 
believed the fire to have resulted from the earthquake; and 
while some companies had an “earthquake clause,” all com- 
panies had in their policies the “falling building clause,” 
which was all-sufficient, and should have afforded as good a 
defense as any specific clause. And yet the few warped the 
better judgment of the majority, and “accoutred as they 
were, they plunged in.” The real assistance came in the 
guise of requests, pleas and orders of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Wolf of California. Mr. Wolf used his office to en- 
force claims; the people’s necessities were paramount to any 
other condition; they had lost their all, whether by ‘quake or 
fire it made no difference; they wanted some one to pay, and 
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GEORGE & BRANDY’S STORE, AND FIREPROOF TOWER, 
KINGSTON, WRECKED BY THE EARTHQUAKE, 











THE JAMAICA CLUB AT KINGSTON. 
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KINGSTON, JAMAICA. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. 


Port Royal Street, Looking West trom East Side of Orange Street. 
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mantle of justice and put on the robes of expediency. 


titude of the press; 


liability were called “welchers,” and were so branded by name 
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mitted liability and quickly paid stripped themselves of the 
The 
situation became almost unbearable on account of the at- 
those which refused to recognize a total 





and the shaver would be thrust to the bottom of the welchers, 


there to remain until he showed signs of restitution and 
promised to keep up with the honorables. 


Another, and, I 











KINGSTON, JAMAICA. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IMMEDIATELY 


AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE, 


Looking West on Harbour Street from Duke Street. 


in the newspapers, and additional excitement was added to 
this grotesque situation by a few companies practically join- 
ing in the cry of welchers, because they were safe within 
their surplus after paying claims in full. Commissioner Wolf 
continued his threatening course, while Reid’s Hall passed 
measure upon measure from May 1 to June 28. About this 
time many of the non-welchers stepped in and selected a com- 
mittee of five to pass upon all losses where more than three 
companies were involved. This practically put an end to the 


committee of fifteen. Thirty-five companies sired the com- 











DAMAGED HOTEL IN MARINE GARDENS, KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 





mittee of five, and thereafter wielded the whole situation. 
The thirty-five companies stood at the head of the column of 
fair dealers. Occasionally a “welcher” would pay “a total” ; 
then the papers would add that name to the thirty-five hon- 
orables! | Next day a shave might be made by that company, 


































STATUE OF QUEEN VICTORIA AT KINGSTON. 

may say, very disgraceful, phase of the situation, was in connec- 
tion with the collection of reinsurances by companies. After 
a company had paid the insured, it would claim its reinsur- 
ance. Usually an argument would ensue, with the final up- 
shot of a refusal on the part of the reinsurer to pay the rein- 














MR. MILHOLLAND, THE PROMINENT GENERAL INSURANCE 
AGENT OF KINGSTON. 
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(Copyrighted—The Roebling Construction Company.) 


1. Pacific States Telephone and Telegraph Company’s Main Office, Bush 
Street, near Grant Avenue. 

Union Trust Building, Corner Montgomery and Market Streets. 

Wells Fargo Building, Mission and Second Streets. 

Crocker Building, Junction of Post and Market Streets. 

Sloane Building, Post Street, between Kearny Street and Grant Avenue. 


ot me ow 


Shreve Building, Corner Post and Grant Avenue. 


sured. In many cases this was merely a subterfuge to gain 
time; finally it got to such a point that when one company 
owed an amount of, say, $2000 to a reinsurer, while tie re- 
insurer was indebted to an amount of $500 to the same com- 
pany, the $500 company would refuse to turn loose its check 
until the $2000 company forked over; this state of affairs ex- 
isted in many offices. 

The German and Austrian companies, with a few excep- 
tions, absolutely repudiated losses as far as they could; and 
in one particular instance, in which large amounts were in- 
volved, verily became a welcher in order to wreck the rein- 
insured company. But to-day, in two short years, all is for- 
gotten, and their business flourishes just like that of English 
and American companies; to-day a policy is only a policy— 
that’s all. Special adjustments were often made in cases of 
policies reinsured; especially was this the case where there 
was no retaining clause in the policies. 

The situation, however, was new and exceptional, and it 
required much shrewdness and smartness and diplomacy to 
talk freely. San Francisco was a Western city, and East- 
erners were de trop, so to speak. Reid’s Hall was not up to 








PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE PORTION OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 


7. Chronicle Building (New Addition), Corner Kearny and Market Streets. 

8. Monadnock Building, Market, 
Streets. 

9. Mutual Savings Bank, Junction of Geary and Market Streets. 


between Third and New Montgomery 


10. Spreckels (or Call) Building, Corner Third and Market Streets. 
11. Aronson Building, Corner Third and Mission Streets. 
12. Kamm Building, Market Street, near Third Street. 


the situation; lack of money made lack of harmony; few 
reputations were made; many were smirched ; adjusters made 
statements of their financial ability—plural—that were not 
maintained ; many weak minds were trying to handle a strong 
situation ; a successful outcome was out of the question; the 
opposition of managers to each other, often for personal ends, 
made a “looker-on in Venice” resort to the words of our old 
friend Shakespeare: “What fools these mortals be.” In- 
stead of joining hands to expel the invader, they shot their 
arrows o’er the house and hurt their brothers. 

The adjusters on the ground were much overworked. One 
particular instance was that of an Oaklandite, who made the 
rash statement that he had worked himself to death settling 
losses on a particular day. Some one asked him how many 
losses and how much salvage? His reply was, “Ten losses, 
all total.” The situation got so rank that paying total losses 
required adjustment and hard work. 

Information about other companies was plentiful, as were 
also rumors; but personal experience was hard to gain. The 
many companies who settled permanently in Oakland, some 
miles from the scene of devastation, had no idea of the diffi- 
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BURNED DISTRICT, CONTAINING THE FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. 


13. Whitehall Building (Skeleton), Geary Street, between Grant Avenue and 
Stockton Street. 

14. Spring Valley Building, Corner Geary and Stockton Streets. 

13. The Dewey Monument, Union Square. 

16. Butler (Newman & Levinson) Building, Corner Geary and Stockton Streets. 


17. Hotel St. Francis (and New Annex in the course of construction), Corner 


Powell and Geary Streets, opposite Union Square. 


culties that surrounded those who maintained offices in the 
city of San Francisco. Oakland was nearly as far away as 
New York, to all intents and purposes; and yet they were 
safe in Oakland, while in ’Frisco argument was not so brash. 
Examples of Spartan courage were manifest in some com- 
panies, especially in the little California, which assessed its 
stockholders six or seven-fold to meet its assumed obliga- 
tions. This example is in great contrast to those of the 
Traders and the German of Freeport, whose lights went out 
from sheer failure to rise to an exceptional situation. It’s 
hard to fool a German, but there are exceptions to all rules. 
However, the whole affair was a grand national and interna- 
tional steeplechase handicap; some walked, some jumped, 
some ran, some stopped, some died, and others were killed, 
while a few committed Hari Kari. 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


In Kingston the situation was not much different from San 
Francisco, only that the weak buildings showed more effects 
of the ‘quake; and yet I doubt if the ‘quake itself in Kingston 
was as violent as was that at San Francisco. 


Poor little 





i8. Hotel Alexander, Geary Street, between Powell and Mason Streets. 

19. James Flood Building, Corner Powell and Market Streets. 

20. Hotel Hamilton, Ellis Street, between Powell and Mason Streets. 

21. United States Mint, Corner Fifth and Mission Streets. 

22. California Casket Company’s Building, Mission Street, between Fifth and 
Sixth Streets. 


Jamaica, an English island, governed by Great Britain, and 
yet the same companies who paid so liberally in ’Frisco didn’t 
pay at allin Jamaica. The eminent son of that distinguished 
novelist, the late Charles Dickens, was sent to Kingston to de- 
fend the attacks of those impudent policyholders who dared 
to claim a liability; and yet the fire of 87 King street and the 
fire on Royal street, and again the fire on Orange street, all 
contributed to the loss as much as the fire contributed to the 
San Francisco loss. Consistency is certainly a rare jewel. 
Seven hundred and fifty thousand natives and 12,000 whites 
make up the population of this beautiful little island. Yes, 
England loaned them a million dollars, and gave them seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars after the Mansion House 
contribution petered out; but the 2,000,000 pounds sterling 
insurance is an aching void that only years of hard labor can 
replace. Had Swettenham not been imprudent, I venture 
the assertion that the United States would have contributed 
a couple of millions or more to the suffering Jamaicans. Not 
a brick house on the island but what was “shot up” by the 
‘quake, and 2000 deaths were caused by falling walls, and yet 
no money was forthcoming from the English or Canadian 
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companies, and little sympathy was extended from the Mother 
country. There was no ‘quake in ’Frisco. It all centered 
in Kingston and Valparaiso, in the last-named place the 
companies are paying 10 cents to 50 cents on the dollar for 
The fire in Kingston certainly did 334 per cent of 
the damage. Had such a contribution been offered and paid, 
it is fairly certain the sufferers would have accepted; but not 
a penny has been offered or paid. Instead, litigation is rife, 
and all the legal talent of the courts of Jamaica having ruled 
against the companies, it now rests with the House of Lords 
to make the final ruling. It is not the intention of these lines 
to intimate that an insurance company should not hew to 
the line under its written obligations, but merely to suggest 
that, under similar conditions, they should act consistently. 


claims. 


SAN FRANCISCO INCIDENTS. 
The claimants of ‘I*risco represented an innumerable throng 
of all nationalities, in all conditions, speaking all languages ; 


but it was noticeable that those who could neither read nor 





THE PATIENT, PLEASANT, PERSISTENT AND SUCCESSFUL 
CHINAMAN. 


write were experts in counting money. The docile, pains- 
taking, patient Chinaman bore off the palm; a settlement or 
compromise with him was always a pleasure; he didn’t grate 
on your nerves, he didn’t fret nor fume, but gently, day after 
day, week after week, month after month, he would trudge 
the city of magnificent distances to see the “’juster.” 
“Morning; Juster in? No? When be in? Next week? 
All light, belly well, come again.” Following his next visit: 
“You Juster? Got good company, tollar for tollar? No, no, 
only fifty cents, dat all? Belly well, me wait, maybe you 
more.” “Never, John; company busted.” “Company 
busted? Chinaman busted, evlybody busted, all commence 
over again—good-bye;” and, quick as a flash, he’d vanish. 
Back he’d come in a few days, when he had got his bearings, 
smiling and grinning. “See, I come back; good company, 
plenty money; I take go cents, dat what you pay; me know.” 
Of all the claimants, they were certainly more affable and 
patient than any other. There may have been some frauds 
amongst them, but they managed their affairs quietly and 


pay 
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peacefully and gave little trouble, and in the wind-up they 
fared as well as the favored, and were thankful and polite to 








WRECK IN FRONT OF POST OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO, SHOWING 
GROUND DISTURBANCE. 
the finish. Torty-seven per cent of all the insurance was held 
by Hebrews, and, as a class, they maintained a dignity and 
kearing worthy of comment. They knew their rights; but, at 
the same time, were willing to make a fair discount on their 
claims. 
few demanded their pound of flesh, but rather accepted the 
inevitable peacefully and without the aid of any attorney. 
The behavior of the public adjusters is worthy of comment. 
They attended to their business and made their claims 


Recognizing the serious conditions existing, very 


properly, feeling keenly the situation; to the weaker com- 
panies they gave larger discounts; they never attempted any 
bull-dozing tactics, but in an extremely commendable way con- 
ducted themselves, as well as their business. The pound of 
flesh was exacted by the bankers and the big rich; little did 
they seem to care for the many; they demanded and recovered 








VIEW OF CAVITY MADE BY EARTHQUAKE IN MISSION STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


a larger percentage of loss than did the middle classes or the 


poverty-stricken. The newspaper offices set up a howl, and 
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the companies soon scampered to their relief. The clubs 
came in for a total and got it without trouble. All along the 
line “influence” conquered. 

Among the numerous instances of close rubs was a batch 
of $150,000 of insurance expiring on April 19 at 12 M. Testi- 
mony was introduced to show that the property burned on 
the 19th at 10.30 A. M.; this claim was paid in full. There 
was no order for renewal of these policies, and no informa- 
tion was obtainable of any order for new insurance on this 
risk in other offices. It was a close shave—sure. The largest 
single policies in force were probably issued by the London 
and Lancashire and the New York Underwriters. These 
policies read for $175,000 each, and were promptly settled, I 
believe, for total amounts. The Hartford had more indi- 
vidual claimants than any other company. It had, at one 
time, twenty-one adjusters. They finished up all their work 
by early October, receiving the thanks of most of the com- 
munity. The Queen had the highest average as to size of 
policy, nearly $4,000, 

Photography sought to play an important part in San 
Francisco and Jamaica; but, it having been demonstrated that 
different results are reached by placing the camera in vari- 
ous positions, together with the possibility of doctoring the 
negatives in order to produce exaggerated conditions, made 
the introduction of photographs to prove a defense very 
dubious. Politicians in San Francisco used the Grand Jury 
as a threat to some companies, and they made their threat 
good in some instances by bringing some adjusters and man- 
agers before that august body. It may have had the effect 
of causing some companies to loosen up; but, in the main, the 
proceedings became stale and were soon forgotten. The com- 
panies, as a body, contributed much more money in loss pay- 
ments than their contracts called for, and a considerable 
portion of it was paid under duress. 

There was not much salvage in sight in San Francisco that 
was at all natural; the statements made by companies de- 
nominated the difference between the face value of their pol- 
icies and amounts paid thereon as salvage. According to such 
a computation, the salvage (?) ran from 7} per cent to 173 
per cent to companies that were considered A No. 1. Com- 
panies receiving a greater amount than 17} per cent usually 
secured such a concession by statements that they were un- 
able to pay more to their “laimants. Proper salvage scarcely 
exceeded the amount of 5 per cent, taking into consideration 
the claim and settlement. This, in addition to the 2 per cent 
required for time, made up, probably, the extent of salvage 
recovered by any of the regular companies, except those re- 
ferred to as making settlements, claiming insolvency, or 
prospective insolvency, on account thereof. 

Dynamite was used in many instances, and with vital effect 
to the insurance companies, as usually the stuff was handled 


“An! Joun,” said a loving young wife, “it seems like tempt- 
ing Providence to get your life insured; almost as if you were 
preparing for death, you know,” and she wept a little on the 
collar of his new coat. “Don’t be foolish, little one,” he 
gently remonstrated; “if I should be called suddenly, you 
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by inexperienced workmen, destroying property that would 
not have been reached by fire. The use of dynamite was per- 
missible, and undoubtedly companies were liable for the dam- 
age done; as the water was exhausted, this dangerous com- 
pound was used in lieu thereof, and really for the benefit of 
the insurance companies; but, handled badly, it proved a 
source of destruction instead of a benefit. 

When the sun went down and the Golden Gate shut on 
the evening of the 21st of April, 1906, a task was pre- 
sented to the people of California to save the prestige of their 
Commonwealth. 

San Francisco is rebuilding. Two years have shown 
great progress. Already the floor space of the (10,000) 
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FRAME DWELLINGS DISTURBED BY EARTHQUAKE, ON 
DEVINDARO STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


new buildings erected since the fire exceeds that of 
the 28,000 buildings destroyed by the conflagration. Twenty 
years will show much more. A _ people who built up 
shacks in ’49 and palaces in 1906 must have sired sons 
of equal capacity; the only reservation made is on ac- 
count of what may come-to pass; philosophical students 
waive that; the present does, and will, govern us all; to live 
in the past or get frightened at the future is a bug-a-boo to 
scare children and the ignorant. San Francisco will keep 
pace with its former self, and the Golden Gate will promptly 
open with “sun-up” and close with its regular setting, leaving 
the evening for those customary and reasonable diversions 
for which ’Frisco is so celebrated. 


Ge. 


would have ten thousand dollars to keep the wolf from the 
door.” “Ten thousand dollars, John,” she said, with a con- 
vulsive sob; “I thought you were getting insured for twenty- 
five! That is the usual limit, is it not, dear? and you should 
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always go to the limit, John.” 
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CO-OPERATION IN ADJUSTMENTS. 


By FRANK Lock, Unirep States MANAGER, ATLAS ASSURANCE CoMPANY, NEW York. 


HE suggestion received that | should contrib- 
ute a short article to your valued paper is 
responded to by me with greater pleasure 
that | recall being a reader of it some thirty- 
seven years ago in London. As to the 
further suggestion that the topic should be 
on “Co-operation in Adjustments” | am not 
confident, as anything which is here said can 
only be regarded as the ideas of an average 
insurance man, since | can make no claim 

to being an expert in loss adjustments. 

Anyone can see that to apportion fire funds to loss 
claimants equitably, must call for the application of intelligent 
method of a high order. Such method varies according to 
underwriting conditions and practice in vogue in different 
parts of the world, but the underlying principle which is sup- 
posed to govern is essentially the same everywhere, namely, 
that the function of adjustment is to establish a limit of in- 
demnity according to the terms of a written contract, with 
equity to the parties concerned in that contract. On the one 
hand the company receives premium only for what is ex- 
pressed in the contract, and should not pay more or injustice 
is wrought to the great body of premium payers who are 
jointly assessed in the rates for the specified hazards, no 
others. On the other hand, the claimant should receive the 
full measure of that for which he has actually paid his pre- 





mium. 

Therefore, to measure up to what in England is called an 
“Assessor” or in this country an “Adjuster of Claims,” im- 
plies a combination of qualities which are not by any means 
the common lot of even those who may otherwise be prominent 
in the fire insurance business. 

Much of the odium under which our business has been 
transacted is due to the thriftless, inefficient and wholly un- 
satisfactory way in which so much loss adjustment work 
has been done. The blame for this must be laid upon “sys- 
tem” and not upon intent. 

It may be of interest to take a passing glance at methods on 
the other side of the water. There matters are simplified by 
less complex conditions in underwriting. There are fewer 
companies, the risks are commonly placed either with one com- 
pany, or with but very few, some one company usually hav- 
ing a preponderating line. The rule is that the company car- 
rying the largest line attends to the settlement of the loss, the 
other companies interested accepting the result. In practice 


it has come about that the settlement of important losses has 
passed into the hands of a very few individuals or firms who 
are known as “Fire Loss Assessors,” some of which concerns 
have for decades done nothing else, and the business is recog- 


nized as a distinct profession, expert and impartial. The gen- 
eral public fall in with this, friction with honest claimants is 
but rare, the assessors act really as impartial judges to 
ascertain actual damage and the counsel of law is seldom in- 
voked except to avoid recourse to the court of law. Naturally, 
the usual conditions exist in policies providing for arbi- 
tration and, in case of need, for an umpire. In _ the 
same way appraisers are men who constantly do such 
work for the companies, and there seems no such prejudice 
as exists here (perhaps rightly), against those men who 
commonly and frequently appraise on behalf of the com- 
panies, and who therefore are deemed incapable of pre- 
serving impartiality. The assessor accepts it as a standing 
attitude on the part of the company in all honest questions of 
doubt, that the company would rather overpay two dollars 
than let the assured suffer the loss of one to which he is 
rightly entitled, and claims are dealt with very broadly with- 
out seeking to take advantage of technicalities. 

Professional ‘‘Loss Assessors” are not infrequently sent to 
the most distant parts of the globe to settle losses for the 
British companies where large interests are involved, yet my 
recollection of the early days of my experience is that sur- 
prisingly large losses would be left to the settlement of agents 
whom the companies had never seen, affecting risks which 
the companies had never inspected, on the simple basis of 
commercial honor which was never betrayed, and the appli- 
cation of sound business common sense, resulting to the per- 
fect satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

Coming to methods in vogue here in the United States, we 
must consider the conditions of which they are the outgrowth. 
The large number of companies in this country, over 300, the 
division of risks into a multitude of small lines, the interests 
of local agents and the armies of special agents all are 
dominant features amongst many others, accounting for a 
condition of things affecting adjustments which is universally 
acknowledged to be unsatisfactory. Typical instances di- 
verse in character could be given without number, but let us 
take one case by way of illustration. Assume a risk carrying, 
say $200,000, which may be divided amongst seventy-five com- 
panies. A loss is reported which may amount to fifteen per 
cent, or $30,000. Telegraphic advices set in motion a small 
army of adjusters and special agents (the terms are not 
by any means synonymous). By the time things have sim- 
mered down and authority to represent has been duly dele- 
gated from one to another, perhaps only fifteen men will turn 
up to settle that loss. Think of it, a beggarly twenty per 
cent of the men who might be there! Possibly the assured is 
facing his first fire loss and is in a state of nervous tension in 


consequence. He finds himself confronted by a body of men 
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from the companies overwhelming in their number and who, 
in his innocence, he supposes know a great deal about loss 
adjustments, which is frequently true of some of them. Asa 
consequence he feels thrown on the defensive, is suspicious and 
uneasy and is ready to listen to any outside counsel which may 
be tendered to him. As to the “adjusters” themselves, after 
a reasonable period of skirmishing, getting in each other’s 
way and releasing a mass of crude suggestions, things shape 
themselves by the appointment of a committee from among 
those men who are known to be workers who have time 
to stay. Of the others, some disperse to all points of the 
compass, while the residue hang about waiting to copy the 
figures. The adjustment meanwhile proceeds to a satis- 
factory termination, subject to such incidental delays as the 
calling off of the committeemen to those other spheres and 
duties which are urgent upon them as field-men with much 
ground to cover. Let it be understood that in all this is no 
reflection upon special agents as such, men whom I hold in 
great esteem as a body. 

Now, consider a few points in this “system” for an adjust- 
ment occupying, say two days’ time, and see if a worse sys- 
tem could be devised : 

a, Railroad fares of fifteen men, say.......... $150.00 

Pitteen Hote) Wills, Gay. «<< csc vinevesseccces 120.00 
Salaries for two days of the fifteen men, say. . 250.00 


Ee BE Oe Si xe x wee es he a eae eae $520.00 


b. The hindrance to each other involved by a number of 
men with equal rights to counsel and vote but with unequal 
ability. 

c. The irritability and suspicion of the assured aroused 
by the divergent elements. 

d. The positive loss by inefficient adjustment, failure to se- 
cure co-operation to resist improper or fraudulent schemes and 
the like. 

Is it any wonder that companies are justly the subject of 
criticism for tolerating a system which is the height of ex- 
travagance and inefficiency, only redeemed from entire dis- 
credit by the brilliant work of certain field-men who secure 
results despite the system? 

The enormous growth of the “Public Adjuster” or “Ad- 
juster for the Assured” is the direct and logical outcome of 
a system which distracts and excites the assured and which 
throws him into the arms of the outside man as a measure of 
self-defense. In saying this it is not for one moment over- 
looked that there exist “Public Adjusters” who fill a legitimate 
place and who even prove a positive help in the adjustment 
of complicated losses, men who do their work honestly and 
well, but it is intended to point out that a vast number of un- 
scrupulous men have been thrown into the business, who 
fatten only either by squeezing out heavy percentages of the 
loss payments for themselves, or by “padding” claims, or by 
both means. 

As against the methods outlined above, it is claimed that 
co-operation in adjustments as developed to-day, is a logical 
application of correct methods, and such co-operation can 
justly claim that much is gained by the placing of one 
competent man, disinterested as between company and com- 
pany, upon a loss to represent all the companies concerned. 
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In fact, it might be demonstrated that the poorest form of co- 
operation along such lines is better than the best results of 
action by the multitude of adjusters upon a loss. Small, 
compact committees probably furnish the best method, apart 
from co-operation as here understood, but such committees are 
only feasible in a territory like New England, where the field- 
men are in constant contact at least once a week in Boston. 

For the co-operative system the following advantages, 
amongst others, can be named: 

I. Efficiency in adjustment results produced by expert 
knowledge and thoroughness of work. 

2. Economy in time and expense by applying a minimum 
of labor to the maximum of result. 

3. Impartiality as holding the balance between individual 
companies and between individual agencies. 

4. Effective co-operation in resisting improper or fraud- 
ulent claims. 

5. A check to the spread of the “Public Adjuster” feature 
in its undesirable phases. 

6. Last, but not least, the raising of this branch of our 
profession to a higher plane in the eyes of our employers (that 
is, the public) by the demonstration of correct, up-to-date 
business methods. 

Such advantages I feel are a modest claim to make for 
the work of such organizations as the Loss Committee of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, The General Ad- 
justment Bureau and The Western Adjustment Bureau. 

The time of our special agents is required in its fullness 
for their proper functions of being the eyes, ears and intelli- 
gence of the companies with our local agents and to be ex- 
ercised upon our physical hazards in the field, and I believe 
the time is not far distant when not only will the public wel- 
come the work of adjustment bureaus, but also all vestige 
of prejudice will die down which may at present exist with 
company officers, special agents or local agents. This will 
leave only the Independent Adjuster with an honest grievance, 
and there will be room for the best of him in the fold of the 
various adjustment bureaus. 

The foregoing claims may perhaps be challenged as not 
fully realized, but I maintain that at least the system of co- 
operation along these lines is the one which best promises the 
attainment of the ideal. 





Joun WANAMAKER, in giving his three reasons for being 
insured for over $1,500,000, says: “I take time by the fore- 
lock, and in the day of prosperity prepare for the day of trial, 
whether it be mental, physical or financial.” These reasons 
being valid, the companies yielded to his solicitation and 
granted the insurance. 
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THOUGHT CORPUSCLES—THE MAN WITH THE OWE.* 


Hayvitte, February, 1908. 
Epiror THE SPECTATOR“ 

DEAR S1r—When you see a nut or a fruit that is entirely 
new to you, don’t bother with either. 

The first “prickly pears” of commerce that I saw, and which 
were near enough to me to be tempting, I shall remember as 
long as I live. 

“How much are they?” I asked the man who owned them. 

“Three for ten cents,” said he; “help yourself.” 

I put three in my overcoat pocket and walked away. Ina 
few minutes I wondered what had happened to my hand. It 
felt very much as it has done sometimes of an evening when 
I have been sitting on the veranda of my cottage by the sea 
in New Jersey, and when music accompanies the stinging 
process. 

A number of small, hair-like prickles were attending to 
business, and I understood why the man had said “help your- 
self.” 

It may be that, under a similar invitation, Adam got into 
trouble sampling a fruit that was new to him. 

The prickly pears were no good, anyway; but they had a 
beautiful yellowish-reddish, oriental blush. 

The old-fashioned respectable pear has been all-sufficient 
for me (in the way of that class of fruit) ever since. 

In business, however, I have been brought into contact with 
a good many juicy and fruity propositions that were new, and 
[ have generally said: “This old-style business pear that I 
have been nibbling at for the past forty years is good enough 
for me.” Whenever | have been tempted to take a bite out 
of the new proposition—Stung! 

It occurred to me the other day, when reading that “one 
hundred and eighty new life insurance companies had been 
organized in the United States during the year 1907,” 
that a nice crop of prickly pears will eventuate. Somebody 
will be stung, sure! 

It seems to me that the way to embark in any new busi- 
ness with safety is to have no money of your own. 

All the fellows that I know, who have big enterprises on 
hand, haven’t got a cent. 

The advantage of this condition is that they never lose 
anything except what belongs to other people. 

There is a nice, persuasive chap up here in Hayville whom 
I have named “The man with the owe.” 

I think he owes everybody who is oweable in town. He 
was the editor of The Hayville Bugle, which had a lingering 
death about a year ago. 

He came into my office yesterday, and Mrs. Amicus caught 
sight of him. 

Said she: “Ammy, if that fellow Judson wants to bor- 


*By the author of Letters of Amicus. 


row $10, and you are as big a fool as you generally are, give 
him $5—then you both lose half; that’s fair.” 

He said it was a fine morning, but not quite as warm as 
yesterday, and then he remarked, “Mr. Amicus, I have dis- 
covered something that lives after death.” 

“What is it—debts?” said I. 

“No, a newspaper,” he replied. 
for more than twelve months. Now people are beginning to 
subscribe for it. Yesterday I received a postal from a Chi- 
cago firm to ascertain what was the latest time they could 
send a page advertisement for the forthcoming number of the 
paper that is dead in Hayville, but whose ghost walks in 
Chicago.” 

Mrs. Amicus, who had been standing near the doorway, 
made a “look in” and said: 

“Mr. Judson, did you notice that lecture of Professor Some- 
body or other, who said that ‘thoughts never die,’ that they 
are made up of corpuscles that live on forever?” 

“Yes, I did read something about that.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. A., “your paper gave you a lot of 
thought, and likewise other people. Perhaps those thought 
corpuscles in the course of a year floated to Chicago, settled 
on the members of this firm you mentioned, and they were 
seized with a desire to advertise in a hurry.” 

Let me give you, in parentheses, what I think is Mrs. A.’s 
mental picture of a corpuscle: 


“The Bugle has been dead 

















“That’s very clever,” said Mr. Judson. “It is a new one to 
me, but I would very much like to run up against the thought 
corpuscles of some man or woman who had been thinking 
they would like to loan me $10, and which I would pay back 
in about a week.” 

“T think we are going to have a long winter,” said Mrs. 
Amicus, “it started in so early.” 

“There seems to be frost in the atmosphere,” said the man 
who would owe. 

A new idea occurred to me right there—“will the thought 
corpuscles generated by life insurance presidents and life in- 
surance agents during the past two years live on for ever?” 

I hope not. 

Imagine the thoughts of those who have fallen from a 
great estate and who are now in practical exile; whose reputa- 
tions have been wrecked and hopes of future blasted; whose 
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lives are embittered, not so much by what they have lost as 
by a deep sense of injustice and misrepresentation ! 
And will the thought corpuscle of the publisher who re- 
ceives the familiar letter— 
Timbuctoo, 1908. 
Dear Sir :—Please stop my subscription to the on and after 
April 1st. I am no longer in the insurance business. 


Yours truly, 
I. M. Ourorir, 


iive on to worry him and his family and to breed others? | 
hope not. 

You will readily appreciate how this idea of Professor 
Thomas’ might be extended. 

Mrs. Amicus remarked to me this evening, “Is that old 
corpuscle alive yet that you had last year ?” 

“What old corpuscle?” I asked. 

“Don’t you remember you said you thought you might give 
me a diamond crescent for my birthday ?” 
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“It may be alive, but it is dormant,” I replied. ‘Diamonds! 
If we can get coal to keep us warm we will be fortunate.” 

I read this letter to my wife, and she asked me what I was 
going to do with it, and I said I was going to send it to 
some friends of mine who are having a quinquennial down 
in New York. 

“How often do they have it ?” she asked. 

“Once in five years.” 

“[ hope they will get over it all right,” she said. 


And so do J. AMICUS. 


P. S.—“The man with the owe” now owes just $2 more. 


A. 


























CORPORATE 
3y H. H. Stryker, VICE-PRESIDENT, 


N the year 1720 the following advertisement 
* appeared in The London Daily Post: 

Whereas, Notwithstanding the many excellent 
laws now in force for punishing hired servants for 
robbing their masters and mistresses, yet noble- 
men, as well as commoners, are daily sufferers. 
And seldom a session but great numbers are con- 
victed, to the utter ruin of many families, as also 
a scandal to the Christian religion. This is to 
give notice that at the request of several house- 
keepers, books will be opened next Saturday at 
the Devils Tavern, Charing Cross, at 10 o’clock, wherein any person 
may subscribe, paying 6 pence p. c. for a share called a £1000 stock; 
no more shares than 3000, and the call for stock not to exceed Ios. p. 
c. the first year by quarterly payments. This society will insure to all 
masters and mistresses whatever loss they shall sustain by theft from 
any servant that is ticketed and registered in this society. 





As far as known, this is the first attempt towards the or- 
ganization of a “Fidelity Insurance Company,” and it is to 
be noted that, in its inception, the business of suretyship was 
limited to the guarantee only of the honesty of employees, 
while in later years, to keep pace with modern business re- 
quirements, its scope has been so broadened that to-day the 
surety companies are called upon to furnish guarantees in all 
cases where bonds are required, from the honesty of a bank 
clerk to the building of a battleship. 

From 1720 to the close of the first half of the nineteenth 
century the business was at a standstill. With the formation, 
however, about 1840, of the Guaranty Society of London, the 
idea of corporate suretyship received a new impetus, and 
gradually gaining favor as an insurance possibility, resulted 
later—1859 and succeeding years—in the organization of 
other companies. Corporate suretyship was recognized in 
Canada as early as 1868, and in the United States was a 


FIDELITY INSURANCE AND SURETYSHIP. 


AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY. 


subject of editorial comment in the insurance papers in the 
seventies, but it was not until 1880 that a company was or- 
ganized in this country, followed by two others in 1884 and 
1885. In 1890 and succeeding years seventeen companies 
have been incorporated, with an aggregate capital and sur- 
plus of fifteen million dollars. To-day, whenever bonds are 
required, with few minor exceptions, those of surety com- 
panies are acceptable, and in many instances demanded. 
There is one notable exception to this rule, however; the 
Federal Government will not accept corporate surety on a 
postmaster’s bond, personal sureties being invariably required, 
so that on the death or disability of the postmaster his work, 
temporarily, may be carried on without interruption by the 
surety selected by the Department. 

The banker, business man, bench and bar see, and know by 
experience, the advantage of corporate over personal surety- 
ship, and to this appreciation, no doubt, the past and rapidly 
increasing development of the business is due. The prompt 
settlement of losses; the unquestioned financial responsibility 
of the guarantor, established by the rigor of the various In- 
surance Commissioners; the guarantee of a superior class of 
employees, through an exhaustive investigation into their 
past employment and habits of life, through channels closed to 
personal sureties; the insistence upon the maintenance by the 
employer of suitable checks and safeguards, and an efficient 
system of accounting; the determined prosecution of the 
guilty, are some of the reasons that have commended cor- 
porate suretyship to public favor and made its present stand- 
ing possible and its future secure. 

There is a growing tendency to look upon suretyship as in- 
surance, but whether it can be properly so classified is an 


open question. While, broadly speaking, a bond comes within 
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the definition of insurance—a contract of indemnity against 
loss on the happening of a certain contingency—there are 
certain essential differences. 

Insurance is based wholly upon the assumption that, in the 
long run, the contingency insured against will happen in so 
few instances the aggregate premiums received will more 
than offset the losses. In suretyship an additional element 
enters, namely, the financial strength of the principal, which 
always stands between the surety and ultimate loss. In cer- 
tain classes of bonds, for example, appeal and supersedeas 
bonds, and like financial guarantees, it is assumed that the 
contingency insured against will happen, and the acceptance 
or rejection of the risk depends solely on the financial strength 
of the principal; that is, his ability to discharge the obligation 
guaranteed. If this be deemed insufficient, collateral security 
is required. 

In other classes, such as bonds of employees, public officials 
and fiduciaries, financial strength on the part of the principal 
is not so essential. While the surety’s judgment is, in a 
measure, governed by the financial strength of the principal, 
especially where the bond is large, the average small risk 
is taken regardless of the principal’s financial standing, the 
decision being based upon the assumption that the proportion 
of dishonest persons is so small the aggregate premiums re- 
ceived will more than offset the losses. These classes of 
bonds, from this point of view, are more nearly like insur- 
ance policies. It is, nevertheless, true that in every case of 
suretyship the principal stands between the surety and ulti- 
mate loss, and the surety may suffer no loss, although the con- 
tingency, covering which the bond was given, actually hap- 
pens. 

The moral element also enters largely into the considera- 
tion of certain classes of bonds; and, in general, it may be 
said that each application for a bond presents many impor- 
tant questions for determination, requiring the exercise of 
considerable judgment and discretion. Later, reference will 
be made to some of the various classes of bonds, so as to 
show a few of the more important elements necessary to be 
considered before an intelligent conclusion can be reached. 

Attention, however, is now called to another point illus- 
trating the difference between suretyship and insurance. A 
contract of insurance is an agreement between two parties— 
the insurer and the insured—they being, as a rule, the only 
ones concerned ; the contract may be canceled at any time by 
mutual consent, and usually contains a provision for cancella- 
tion by either party ; furthermore, the payment of the premium 
is a condition precedent to recovery. A contract of suretyship 
is, however, an undertaking by the principal and surety with a 
third person, termed the obligee. The principal usually con- 
tracts and pays for it, but he and the surety cannot cancel by 
mutual consent, and the failure of the principal to pay the pre- 
mium does not relieve the surety, the obligee being the only 
person able to give the surety a valid release, except, of course, 
in those cases where the bond contains a valid provision for 
cancellation, or the statute a method of release. The result 
is often embarrassing, and causes no little trouble. For ex- 
ample, a public officer or fiduciary declines to pay the pre- 
mium for his bond, giving a new one with personal sureties, 
fully expecting his former surety to be thereby released. In 
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the vast majority of cases, however, the new bond is held 
cumulative and both sureties liable. Despite the fact that 
the former surety is still liable, the principal can rarely be so 
convinced, and consequently refuses to pay the premium with- 
out suit. The result is that surety companies are often forced 
to carry liabilities for which they receive no compensation. 

Turning from the growth and character of the business, 
it is well to touch upon the important branches, of which, 
roughly speaking, there are five—fidelity, judicial, contract, 
public official, depository. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the “fidelity”—that is the 
simplest form. The bond is usually limited to cover the 
dishonest acts of the principal, and the record and habits of 
the applicant and the accounting system and frequency of 
audits by the employer are the governing factors. 

With “judicial” the field broadens, including bonds of all 
classes of fiduciaries and all other bonds filed in court, such 
as appeal, injunction, replevin, attachment and similar un- 
dertakings. This branch requires a general knowledge of 
the probate and testamentary law of the various States. The 
execution of the bond is but the beginning, for each case 
must be closely followed, to see that the fiduciary files his in- 
ventory and his various accounts within the time required 
by law, and in the case of large estates, to arrange for “joint 
control,” so that no moneys may be disbursed or securities 
negotiated without the surety’s consent, or without an order 
of court. Laxity or carelessness in these matters results in 
heavy loss. 

“Contract,” under which come bonds covering all classes 
of construction, is the most hazardous. In the handling of 
this branch the financial standing of the contractor, his previ- 
ous experience, the amount of other work under way, the 
requirements of the contract and specifications, the charac- 
ter of work, the sufficiency of the contract price, the lien laws 
of the locality, are the important factors. Such information 
is not always easy to secure. Misrepresentation by a con- 
tractor as to his accounts and notes payable is frequently im- 
possible to detect, and allowance should always be made for 
over-valuation of assets. 

However, after one is satisfied on these points a fine judg- 
ment, a broad outlook, is essential to a proper appreciation of 
the risk, for there are other matters to be considered—mone- 
tary and labor conditions, adequacy of plant, possibility of un- 
foreseen contingencies arising, flood or fire—which may bank- 
rupt the contractor. On Federal and certain other contracts 
the possibilties of loss are greater, for the surety guarantees 
direct payment by the contractor for all labor and materials 
supplied, thus opening to the contractor unlimited lines of 
credit which otherwise, perhaps, could not be secured. 

The default of a contractor, however, does not necessarily 
mean a loss to the surety. In all contracts where special 
bonds are not required three courses are open to the surety— 
to pay the penalty of the bond, to complete or to sublet. 
Which of these to select is a difficult problem, and requires 
careful consideration of the following points: cause of de- 
fault, status of the contract, adequacy of contractor’s prices, 
amount of unpaid bills for labor and material, and liens, if 
any, retained percentage, and the proportion the bond bears 
to the contract price. Rarely the surety may make a profit; 
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but in many cases, in the face of bright prospects, the pay- 
ment of the amount of the bond rather than an attempt to 
complete would have saved thousands of dollars. These are 
some of the difficulties presented by this class of business. 

“Public official” and “depository” are closely related, for 
in many States the surety on a treasurer’s bond is liable for 
moneys lost through failure of his banks of deposit—even 
though due care and prudence be exercised in their selec- 
tion—as well as for the honesty of the officer. Thus, in the 
underwriting of these bonds it is necessary to know in what 
States such dual liability exists, and, in addition to the usual 
investigation as to the character and ability of the applicant 
and the checks and safeguards thrown around the office, to 
examine carefully into the standing of the depositories, and 
to secure either additional premium for, or suitable bonds of 
indemnity against, such liability. As an additional precau- 
tion, many companies have their large official risks inspected 
by special agents at irregular intervals, and this practice has, 
in some instances, prevented large losses. 

Some years ago depository bonds were underwritten freely, 
with no special limitation as to amount, at a low rate of pre- 
mium, on the assumption that the surety would never be ca!led 
upon to pay. Each year, however, the older companies have 
been growing more conservative, and last fall the closing of 
three or four large banks brought all the companies into line, 
and some quit the field entirely. Depository bonds, however, 
are not less desirable now than formerly; but greater care as 
to the amount of the bond and character of the risk is es- 
sential. The recent financial disturbance has impressed upon 
all the companies that each and every bond, no matter how 
great the resources of the principal, is a live and definite 
liability which may mature overnight, and, when it matures, 
must be settled forthwith. If this be borne in mind, in good 
times and bad, this class of business may be underwritten 
with safety, without collateral or indemnity other than that 
of the principal, for within the whole range of suretyship 





EARTHQUAKES. 
ITH the fact fresh in mind that the greatest blow ever 
inflicted upon fire underwriting interests was due 
primarily to the effects of an earthquake, it may be interesting 
to glance backward and note some of the more important 
earthquakes which have occurred in the history of the world. 
About 30,000 earthquakes are known to occur every year, 
but of these only sixty are “world-shaking” ; the greater num- 
ber affect only, or principally, the ocean-floor. The regions 
mainly affected by earthquakes are the coast of Alaska, the 
coast of California, the coast of Chile, the West Indies, the 
Krakatao region, the Japanese Islands and the section south 
of New Zealand. It is estimated that earthquakes have caused 
the loss of 13,000,000 lives. A list, comprising the most note- 

worthy earthquakes, will be found below: 


Year. | Year. 

B. Location. A. D. Location. 
63—Herculaneum and Pompeii | 1517—Nordlingen. 

A.D. 1531—Lisbon. 


1348—England. 1730—Valparaiso. 
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there is no class of bonds which offers such certain salvage, 
especially in the case of national banks. 

In this outline of corporate suretyship it may be well to 
mention some changes that have apparently taken place in 
the law governing the construction of bonds. Before the days 
of corporate suretyship it was well established that the obliga- 
tion of a surety was to be strictly construed, and that the 
surety could not be held beyond the very letter of his con- 
tract. There is, however, a marked and growing tendency 
to depart from this old rule, and to consider bonds as policies 
of insurance, which are to be construed most strongly against 
the insurer. This is especially true of fidelity and contract 
bonds, which are usually prepared by the companies. The 
principle underlying these decisions is that a contract should 
be construed most strongly against the party preparing it. 
The courts, however, have gone even further. Some com- 
panies limit their liability on fidelity bonds to acts of larceny 
or embezzlement on the part of the principal, and in certain 
cases the courts seem to have gone so far as to hold the 
surety liable for a default of the principal, even though he be 
not guilty of either of these offenses. 

On account of the conflict of authority in the various States 
and the entire absence of authority on some of the newer 
questions growing out of corporate suretyship, the law relat- 
ing to this subject is unsettled, and it is frequently difficult 
for a surety to determine the exact extent of its liability. It 
is hoped, however, that as time goes on greater uniformity in 
the laws will be established and the many questions now per- 
plexing surety companies definitely settled, so that each party 
to the contract will clearly understand his rights and much 
litigation will be avoided. 
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Year. Year. 

A. D. Location. A. D. Location. 
1740—Egypt. 18——Port Royal, Jamaica. 
1755—Lisbon. 1886—Charleston, S. C. 
1773—Santiago. 1891— Martinique. 
1773—Guatemala. 1891—-San Salvador. 
1783-7—Calabria. 1892— Peru. 
1812—Mississippi Valley. 1893—Sante. 

1822—Santiago, Chile. 1894—Kuchar, Persia. 
1829—Santiago, Chile. 1894—Athens, Greece. 
1835—Chile. 1894—Meridia, Venezuela. 
1849—Chile. 1894—Tokio and Yokohama. 
1851—Valparaiso. 1894—Constantinople. 
1851—Southeastern Italy. 1894—Southern Italy. 
1857—Southeastern Italy. 1896—Northern Pacific Ocean 





1870—Northwestern Greece. 1898—California. 
18——-Antioch, Asiatic Turkey. 1899—Java. 
18——New Madrid. 1902—Shamokia. 
1880—Agram. Transcaucasia. 
1881—Illapil, Chile. 1906—Formosa. 
1883—Krakatao. 1906—Valparaiso. 


1906—San Francisca 
1907— Kingston, 


1883;—Santa Maria. 
1885—Conception Islands. 
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RENEWABLE TERM POLICIES. 


By Henry Moir, If. A. S., AcruARY Provipentr Savincs Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Like yearly renewable term policy was introduced 
many years ago by one or two “old line’ com- 
panies as a means of competing with assess- 
ment and It has 
proved but little less calamitous than the 


fraternal organizations. 


assessment plan, and it is easy to see why. 
Some policyholders get immense returns from 
Doubt- 
less if they could express themselves, they 
But they 
are dead; and their beneficiaries do not know how cheap the 
insurance really was. The best friends of such policies all die! 


such policies—those who die early. 





would praise this form of insurance. 


Those policyholders who continue to pay premiums dur- 
ing life object every year to the increase in their premium. 
They object all the more when they find that this increase— 
a small matter in the early years—becomes a great matter in 
the later years of life. At age 30 the increase need only be 
a few cents per thousand; at age 50 it is about a dollar; but 
at age 60 it must exceed $2.50; at age 65 the annual increase 
has risen to about $4, and at age 70 to about $8 each year. 
At age 30 a man can get a whole life policy for as small an 
annual premium as he has to pay for one year’s term insur- 
ance at age 50. [esides that, the life policy has good surren- 
der values. 

The living policyholders are all dissatisfied. The old men 
feel that they are “frozen out,” and such men are garrulous 
talkers. The company, therefore, gets the worst kind of ad- 
vertising ; those who derive the greatest benefit and who might 
talk in its favor are all dead; the sufferers and kickers are all 
alive and loudly complain. When such policies are on a 
“participating” basis, they are, in many respects, similar to 
assessment contracts, except that they are more scientific, 
while they lack some of the advantages of fraternalism. 
The same applies to five and ten-year renewable term poli- 
cies, though perhaps not in the same degree, because the com- 
plaints are less frequent. 

Frequently those who take such policies do not under- 

The agent either permits 
not take sufficient pains to 


stand what they are getting. 
the misunderstanding or does 
make the policy clear to a 
ing of life insurance. 


n applicant who knows _ noth- 
It may be even that the agent aids 
the misapprehension by referring to the policy as a “life” 
He salves his conscience by saying that it is really 
a life policy subject to increasing premiums, because the 
holder can continue it through life without medical re-ex- 
amination. Such misunderstandings, in whatever way they 
arise, always reflect upon the company in the long run. 


policy. 


As a man’s bitterest enemy is often a quondam friend, so a 
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dissatisfied policyholder does much harm to an insurance com- 
pany. He looks for insurance elsewhere, but does not 
forget his grievance. If he is healthy, another company will 
be glad to insure him; if he is not healthy, no other company 
will take him, and he must needs keep the insurance he has 
whether he likes it or not. The result is that a large propor- 
tion of those who continue to hold their renewable term polli- 
cies after increases in premiums have been made are un- 
healthy, and undesirable risks. Many of the healthy ones 
have been switched elsewhere. 

One old company made a special feature of ten-year re- 
newable term policies many years ago, but its contracts and 
arrangements were very wisely prepared. The company 
charged good, stiff premium rates for term insurance, and 
promised to apply any surplus to maintain the premiums at 
the original rates as long as possible. This is how it ap- 
peared to an outsider. But the real situation is more shrewd 
and far-seeing than even this would indicate. The premiums 
charged were not really ten-year term premiums, but were 
whole life premiums computed by the American Experience 
Table at a high rate of interest, although the contracts, as 
drawn, were ten-year renewable term policies. Not only were 
the premiums so formed, but the company also carried on its 
books the whole life reserves. Yet they were under no obliga- 
tion to pay the surrender values for whole life policies. Ac- 
cordingly, as the company earned a high rate of interest and 
made a good profit from the lapsing of these policyholders, 
no increase has ever been necessary in the premium rates. 
Under this policy there has, of course, been no “adverse 
selection,” no cause for the healthy to insure elsewhere, and 
the mortality generally has been good. But the same thing 
cannot be done again under the new laws and modern condi- 
tions. 

Men who want the largest insurance for the cheapest pre- 
mium are not, on an average, good risks. A man with an in- 
come of $3000 a year, who has to save $50 or $60 a year by 
taking a $10,000 term policy instead of a whole life, is living 
too close up to his income. The poorer man, who thinks he can 
save $10 or $12 ona much smaller policy, is taking a still more 
absurd position. Such men are not the healthiest, but those 
who live frugally and carefully, well within their incomes, 
whether their incomes be $1000, $3000 or $10,000 a year, are 
more desirable, from the insurance company’s standpoint, 
than those who scrape and pinch so as to get their life insur- 
ance cheaply. For this reason even the longer terms, such 
as twenty-year term policies, should not be encouraged. 

The objections from the company’s standpoint do not apply 
quite so much to twenty-year term policies where the right to 
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renew or convert is offered during the first fifteen or seven- 
teen years, but such policies should be very carefully ex- 
plained to any applicant, so as to make sure that he knows 
what he gets and will not be an enemy to the company later 
when he finds out. But even these policies should not be 
issued in small amounts to small-salaried men; they are for 
merchants and manufacturers who need much insurance, and 
whose surplus income can be invested at high interest rates 
in business. The best practical means for a company to make 
sure that these conditions will be fulfilled is to pay small first- 
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year commissions. 


Then the policies will only be offered 
when there is a real demand for them, and small agents who 
write $1000, $2000 and $3000 policies will use all their efforts 
to show the advantages of whole life and limited payment 
policies, which are surely the best for salaried men. 
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CHEMICALS AS A FIRE RISK. 


By R. Livincston FERNBACH, 








HOSE who insure us against fire are confronted 
with many baffling problems in determining the 
risk involved in the storage or use of chemicals. 

te A Due credit must be given the companies for 

their efforts to establish fairly low and impartial 
rates, the more so inasmuch as it is impossible to establish 











a general rate and individual conditions must determine 


the premium. be a tendency 
upon the part of not only fire insurance companies, but of 
the law-makers of various municipalities as well, in formu- 
lating either regulations or ordinances controlling the storage 


There appears, however, 


of chemicals, to ignore certain axiomatic precautions against 
fire, while laying undue stress upon probabilities founded on 
perversion of scientific data. 

In brief, there is far too much speculation as to what might 
take place did such and such chemical come in contact with 
this and that. The initial assumption would appear to be 
that the menace involved in the storage of large quantities 
of different chemicals is the possibility of their causing a 
blaze, whereas the chief danger lies in the fact that they may 
aid and abet a fire that is far more likely to have its origin 
elsewhere, converting what may otherwise be a simple blaze 
into a conflagration of serious proportions. This mistaken 
attitude on the part of the insurance companies is traceable 
to ignorance of the true character of the substances upon the 
danger of which they are to pass. Nor is the public at large 
to be congratulated upon the quality of the information re- 
specting the origin of fires derived from the columns of the 
daily press. It is not within the scope of this paper to in- 
quire into the source of popular information concerning 
chemicals. Certain it is, however, that this information, as 
disseminated by the insurance companies and the press, con- 
tributes materially to the gaiety of nations, albeit not to the 
sum of human knowledge. 


A general rule, subject to certain exceptions, may be 


enunciated to the effect that the majority of fires do not have 
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Boston, Mass. 
their origin in the inter-reaction of chemicals, although large 
quantities of these may be stored on the premises at the time 
fire breaks out. How often does a fire occur in a chemical 
laboratory? Seldom indeed; and this infrequence is not 
necessarily traceable to the great caution of laboratory 
workers, nor yet to the fact that but the minor portion of 
laboratory but rather to the fact that, 
did one deliberately attempt to fire a heterogeneous mass of 
chemicals, granting that some in the mass were ordinarily 
inflammable, he would more than likely be balked by com- 
pensating properties of the constituents of the mass. 
this assumption we may account for the failure of many at- 
tempts at arson. It is frequently impossible for the incendiary 
to create the conditions necessary to complete combustion. 
Determination of the risk involved in the storage of chem- 
icals presupposes far more vital considerations than mere 
speculation as to the results of chemical reaction. It pre- 
supposes careful study of the relation of the storage rooms 
to the building at large. It should be assumed that the 
chemicals could not start a blaze, which is far more likely to 
have its origin in the boiler or engine room, or in defective 
insulation of electric wires. The problem reduces itself, at 
the outset, to the determination of how far the chemicals 
would augment the fire when it reaches them. The writer 
hastens to disavow all intention of going on record to the 
effect that chemicals could not cause a blaze. Such state- 
ment would be wide of the truth. He desires, rather, to em- 
phasize the point that, while it is possible for them to do so, 
it is improbable that they will. Naptha, ef al., may vola- 
tilize; acids may fume day in and day out; hydrogen and 
other gases, explosive when mixed with air and ignited, may 
be generated ad /ib., and yet no damage result. Other factors 
are required ere fire and explosion will ensue—temperature, 
pressure, etc. This brings us again to the main point at issue, 
to wit. the conditions under which chemicals are stored are 
of as great, if not greater, importance than the character of 


stock is inflammable, 


Upon 
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calcium oxide and a small percentage of an oil suspiciously 


It is these conditions that will, or 
To be sure, 
The man 


the chemicals themselves. 
will not, supply the other factors just alluded to. 
personal equation must also be taken into account. 
who persists in using inflammable solvents close to a flame 
ought not to expect the protection of fire insurance. His 
thoughts should be devoted to higher things, Christian burial, 
for example, provided that there remains of him enough to 
inter. 

While the conditions surrounding the storage of chemicals 
are of primary importance, no definite conclusion as to the 
risk involved in such storage can be reached without data 
concerning the properties of the chemicals themselves. The 
investigator will do well to inquire into the following: 

Is the substance volatile or inflammable, or both? 

Will it, under high heat, or protracted heating at a low 
temperature, yield gases that are inflammable or explosive 
when mixed with air? 

Does the action of water upon the substance produce great 
heat or gases of inflammable or even explosive nature? 

If inert, what is its behavior towards other materials with 
which it is stored? 

The storage of volatile solvents, such as naptha, benzine, 
alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, etc., is necessarily attended 
by some risk, not so much because of the assumed possi- 
bility of explosion, but rather for the reason that, being in- 
flammable, they readily aid the progress of fire. On the 
other hand, such volatile solvents as carbon tetrachloride and 
chloroform refuse to burn in the face of the most urgent 
persuasion. Both may be employed for rendering the first 
class non-inflammable. 

Certain substances, when subjected to high heat, either 
yield inflammable gas or some inflammable constituent is 
thrown out of combination. As examples, we may cite the 
sulphides of potassium and sodium. When these are sub- 
jected to high heat the water is first driven off and subse- 
quently liberated sulphur takes fire. 

Again, there are substances which, when brought in con- 
tact with water, give out intense heat and occasionally yield 
inflammable and explosive gas. To the first class belong 
caustic lime, caustic potash and caustic soda, the aqueous solu- 
tions of which are frequently attended by violent ebullition. 
Sulphuric acid may also be classed with these. Metallic 
sodium and potassium, when thrown upon water, impart to 
it sufficient heat to ignite them ultimately. The substances 
which react with water to yield inflammable and explosive gas 
are worthy of particular attention. Chief among these is 
calcium carbide, which, under the conditions cited, yields 
acetylene gas. Mixed with air, this is very explosive. This 
product is of great interest to fire insurance companies, inas- 
much as there has recently come into the market a prepara- 
tion designed for use with coal ashes for reducing the con- 
sumption of coal without sacrifice of heat, whether in the 
kitchen range or in the power boiler. The reader will doubt- 
less recall the recent much-heralded discovery by an obscure 
cobbler, of a preparation effecting a saving of coal calculated 
to gladden the heart of the struggling head of a family and 
to correspondingly depress that of the coal dealer. This 
latest preparation is right in line with the original ‘“dis- 


covery.” Roughly stated, it is a mixture of calcium carbide, 
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like lard oil. The initial step in its application is treatment 
of the powder with water. Acetylene gas, inflammable ard 
explosive, is immediately liberated in close proximity to the 
boiler fires, with possible disastrous results to life and limb, as 
well as property. It is the unbiased opinion of the writer 
that insurance companies will be fairly justified in refusing 
a policy where this material is in use. 

We have now to consider the possible inter-reaction of 
chemicals stored together. This is by far the most theoretical 
of the considerations governing fire insurance. The writer 
will at once concede that if zinc and certain mineral acids 
are stored together and come in contact, hydrogen, an ex- 
plosive gas, will be liberated. He will further concede that, 
if soda ash or other carbonate be stored in proximity to the 
acids in question, their contact with carbonate might result in 
the liberation of sufficient carbon dioxide to extinguish the 
fire started by ignition of the hydrogen in the first instance. 
He would, however, respectfully inquire how, barring the 
leakage of the acids from their containers, are the various 
substances to come in contact uniess deliberately brought 
thus? There is no evidence extant proving that it is possi- 
ble for a chemical to leave its container, walk across the room 
and react violently with some other stored there. It is for 
this reason that the writer is prone to discount the importance 
of chemical reaction as a consideration in fire origin. 

It would seem as if certain of the regulations formulated 
by insurance companies respecting the storage of chemicals 
were drawn without due consideration of the character of the 
products placed under ban. Great stress is laid upon con- 
trolling the storage of naptha and other inflammable mate- 
rials, while little no attention is paid to products 
which, although of themselves inert, under the conditions of 
the average are constitute a far greater menace than the fore- 
going. Take, for example, chlorate of potassium, which, 
under the influence of extreme heat, yields oxygen gas and 
is transformed into chloride of potassium. This, when mixed 
with the carbon that is readily supplied by burning and 
smoldering wood, is an explosive of damaging character. An- 
other example of fantastic regulation is the ordinance, re- 
cently enacted in New York city, prohibiting the use of more 
than 40 per cent of a volatile fluid flashing under 100 degrees 
F. in metal polishes. In the name of all that is wonderful, 
why limit the amount to 40 per cent? Ten per cent would 
be just as effective in abetting damage. 

Much is heard concerning the explosiveness of benzine, and 
many are the reports in the daily press to the effect that a 
given fire had its origin in the fact that vapor of benzine came 
in contact with a lighted pipe, or cigar, or cigarette, as the 
case may be. This is utter nonsense. Although benzine 
naturally readily ignites when brought close to flame, it does 
not explode under normal pressure, and, furthermore, it is 
absolutely impossible to ignite it by introducing a lighted 
cigar. 

Spontaneous combustion is another favorite scapegoat in 
accounting for fires. While there is no doubt of the genu- 
ineness of this phenomenon, instances of it are exceedingly 
rare. It is true that machine waste saturated with mineral 
oil may take fire spontaneously, but this presupposes certain 
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atmospheric conditions which are seldom realized. It is in- 
teresting to note that danger is attributed to the use of mixed 
fatty and mineral oils for spinning purposes, upon the ground 
that goods may subsequently take fire spontaneously. The 
danger arising through this source may be largely discounted. 

There has recently arisen the question of risk involved in 
the storage of creosote salts in the hold of a vessel, where 
heat is markedly in evidence. This combination of caustic 
soda and cresylic acid (crude carbolic acid) is not very stable, 
and it is contended that the low hydro-carbons always present 
in cresylic acid are a source of danger. This is somewhat of 
an exaggeration. The heat required to dissociate creosote 
salts is far higher than ordinarily obtains in the hold of a 
steamship. 

The properties of oils and their relation to conflagration are 
far too well known to require extended discussion here. Ani- 
mal and fish oils, although fiercely combustible, are less dan- 
gerous than mineral oils, constituents of which may flash and 
ignite at comparatively low temperatures. The latter class 
should always be the subject of rigid surveillance. 

To return to our original thesis. There is no question but 
that there is a varying degree of risk involved in the storage 
or use of chemicals. It may be legitimately assumed that a 
fire creating a given amount of damage to premises where 
there are no chemicals may be far more disastrous where 
chemicals are part of the burning stock. The popular con- 
ception of chemicals, however, is in need of considerable re- 
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INSURANCE AS AN ELEMENT OF COMMERCE. 


By FrepertcK L. HorrMAN, STATISTICIAN, PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


NSURANCE in everyday commerce forms 
so important an element of our national 
progress, material well-being and economic 
security, that what during an earlier period 
was a convenient expediency to mitigate the 
hardships of mercantile adventure has, in 
the course of time, become a necessity re- 
quired to sustain the more stable conditions 
of modern commercial life. The economic 
theory of risk or uncertainty has only 

during very recent years been made the subject of ex- 

tended consideration, but much remains to harmonize the 
theories with the facts of actual business life and experience. 

All business enterprise is more or less of a venture into the 

realm of speculation and uncertainty; but to a considerable 

extent this uncertainty is eliminated by insurance, which tends 
to equalize losses and reduce the cost of production and dis- 

tribution, to the ultimate advantage of the consumer. I[n- 

surance practically aims to provide security against “extra 
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vision. This contention is supported by the following inci- 
dent, which occurred in the writer’s laboratory not so very 
long ago. An inspector of an insurance company, calling in 
the course of routine duty, strenuously objected to the pres- 
ence of a bottle of carbon tetrachloride in proximity to a 
Bunsen flame. The writer was indebted to the inspector for 
calling attention to this, but only on the ground that the bot- 
tle containing the fluid was apt to crack and thecontents, which 
are tolerably expensive, be lost. No amount of persuasion 
sufficed to convince the inspector that the premises were not 
in danger of wreck through the writer’s “carelessness,” and 
the former was only silenced when some tetrachloride was 
poured into a beaker and the flame from the Bunsen deliber- 
ately introduced, with no more disaster than the extinction 
of the flame. He admitted then that he had had something 
else in mind when he first objected. 

Expert chemical advice would seem to be needed in con- 
nection with the writing of fire insurance. The popular at- 
titude towards chemicals is even to-day tinged with medizval 
superstition, and an extended campaign of education will be 
necessary ere the differences between insurer and insured are 
reduced to a minimum. 





economic” losses, such as destruction of property by fire, 
loss of ships and cargoes by maritime disasters, destruction of 
crops by weather agencies, and in various other ways which 
comprehend the whole vast range of commercial and insurance 
development during the past half-century. I cannot do bet- 
ter than illustrate this point by quoting the language of Mr. 
Allan H. Willett, who has carefully considered this subject 
from every important point of view: 

“Risk and uncertainty are the objective and subjective 
aspects of apparent variability in the course of natural events. 
Whatever effect risk may have on economic activity is brought 
about through the psychological influence of uncertainty. The 
fundamental facts of human nature on which the doctrine of 
risk is based are that, in economic affairs, uncertainty is, in 
general, a disagreeable state of mind, and that the disagree- 
ableness increases as the uncertainty increases. This means 
more than that every man prefers a certain gain to a probable 
one of the same amount, a sure return of five per cent which 
may never be realized. It means that he prefers a certain 
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return of five per cent to an uncertain return, which may be 
nothing or may be ten per cent, with no indication of where 
it will fall between the two limits. As a general rule, un- 
certainty exercises a repellent influence in economic life.” 
This extract emphasizes the importance of insurance as a 
factor or element in commercial life and progress, and as a 
means or method indispensable to the conduct of business 
affairs. 
nized by even the early writers on economics, and, among 


This point of view is not at all new, but was recog- 


others, Adam Smith makes reference to insurance as an ele- 
ment of commerce in the following paragraph in “The Wealth 
of Nations”: 

“The only trades which it seems possible for a joint-stock 
company to carry on successfully, without an exclusive 
privilege, are those of which all the operations are capable of 
being reduced to what is called a routine, or to such a uni- 
formity of method as admits of little or no variation. Of this 
kind is, first, the banking trade; secondly, the trade of insur- 
ance from fire and from sea risk, and capture in time of war; 
thirdly, the trade of making and maintaining a navigable cut 
or canal; and, fourthly, the similar trade of bringing water 
for the supply of a great city. 

“The value of the risk, either from fire, or from loss by sea, 
or by capture, though it cannot, perhaps, be calculated very 
exactly, admits, however, of such a gross estimation as ren- 
ders it, in some degrees, reducible to strict rule and method. 
The trade of insurance, therefore, may be carried on suc- 
cessfully by a joint-stock company, without any exclusive 
privilege. Neither the London Assurance nor the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Companies have any such privilege.” 

Modern writers on economics have even more clearly recog- 
nized the importance of insurance as a factor in commercial 
life, and, among others, I may quote briefly from the well- 
known treatise on economics by Prof. Marshall, published in 
1808: 

“The manufacturer and the trader commonly insure against 
injury by fire and loss at sea, and the premiums which they 
pay are among the general expenses, a share of which has to 
be added to the prime cost in order to determine the total cost 
of their goods. But no insurance can be effected against the 
great majority of business risks. 

“Even as regards losses by fire and sea, insurance com- 
panies have to allow for possible carelessness and fraud; and 
must, therefore, independently of all allowances for their own 
expenses and profits, charge premiums considerably higher 
than the true equivalent of the risks run by the buildings or 
the ships of those who manage their affairs well. The injury 
done by fire or sea, however, is likely, if it occurs at all, to be 
so very great that it is generally worth while to pay this extra 
charge, partly for special trade reasons, but chiefly because 
the total utility of wealth increases less than in proportion to 
its amount. But the greater part of business risks are so in- 
separably connected with the general management of the busi- 
ness that an insurance company which undertook them would 
really make itself responsible for the business; and, in conse- 
quence, every firm has to act as its own insurance office with 
regard to them. The charges to which it is put under this 
head are part of its general expenses, and a share of them has 
to be added to the prime cost of each of its products.” 
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Another recent writer, Prof. Fetter, of Cornell, in a treatise 
on economics published in 1904, refers to insurance in its re- 
lation to everyday business and commerce in the following 
suggestive passage : 

“The cautious business man tries to reduce chance as much 
as possible by insurance, and to confine his thought and worry 
to the parts of the productive process where his ability counts 
in the result. The wise have found out that it is better to 
shift the risk to some specialist who can take it better than 
they. lor aman who has his thought and effort concentrated 
on running a flour-mill, it is foolish to take the risks of fire, 
of loss in shipment, of a rise in the price of grain needed to 
fill outstanding orders—it is as foolish as it would be for him 
to make his own machinery. Insurance being the economical 
way to cover risk, the reckless will, in the long run, be 
eliminated from the ranks of enterprisers.”’ 

So much for the economic aspects of insurance as an ele- 
ment, instrumentality or factor in commerce and mercantile 
undertakings. An examination of the works that treat of 
theoretical commerce, of the methods by which commerce is 
carried on or extended, and of the various text-books on book- 
keeping and commercial accounting readily confirms this 
view of the important position of insurance in everyday com- 
mercial life. One of the earliest works on American com- 
merce is a small treatise by John Ashley, published in 
London, 1740. number of 
commercial calculations or practical illustrations of prices 
and profits, particularly in the sugar trade with the West 
In most of these calculations, addition to the 
elements of commissions, brokerage, customs, port charges, 


This work contains a_ large 


Indies. in 
freight charges, etc., mention is made of insurance as an 
integral element to be taken into account in calculations 
of this kind. Other works of this character, published in this 
country, England, Germany, France and other countries dur- 
ing at least the last one hundred and fifty years, rarely fail 
to include insurance among the elements or instrumentalities 
of commerce. Thus, for illustration, there was published in 
1805, in London, a treatise on the elements of commerce, in 
two volumes, by Christopher Dubost. Throughout this 
treatise the author includes insurance among the elements of 
commerce, and the following extract emphasizes the im- 
portance of insurance in the opinion of this author as an ele- 
ment in commercial intercourse: 

“It is usual among merchants to cause insurance to be 
effected, so as to answer the purpose not only of securing the 
eventual repayment of the actual value insured, but also of 
the premium of insurance itself and of the incidental charges. 
In fact, as in the case of a total loss the reimbursement of the 
sum insured is made under certain deductions, it is evident 
that, to recover the whole, the sum to be insured should be 
greater in proportion as the deductions are more consider- 
able.” 

Ina chapter on “Of Practical Speculations in Merchandise,” 
after pointing out that such calculations were quite complex 
in even elementary matters, he points out that “it is necessary 
to note the following data in forming an opinion respecting 
the relations of the two contracting parties”: ‘First, the 
actual price of the goods, the money in which it is stipulated, 
and the customary terms of payment; second, the mutual re- 
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lation of the weights and measures ; third, the rate of exchange 
at which the parties may remit or may draw, and reciprocally ; 
fourth, the duties, commissions and brokerages, as well as the 
shipping charges, payable upon exportation ; fifth, the amount 
of freight, whether inwards or outwards, and ot the premium 
of insurance and policy ; sixth, the importation duties, charges 
of landing, commissions and brokerages, as well as the charges 
for warehouse rent on importation; seventh, the difference 
which there may be between the tares and other allowances 
at the place of purchase, and the corresponding allowances 
at the place of sale.” 

There are many other illustrations of the place of insur- 
ance in mercantile calculations, but it is hardly necessary to 
go further into the details. Practically, without exception, 
the charges for brokerage, shipping and insurance are com- 
bined, even in this early practice, just as this is the case at 
the present time in the use of the word CIF, or the words 
cost, insurance and freight. 

In 1833 there was published in London, by Mr. W. F. 
Reuss, a treatise with the following title: “Calculations and 
Statements Relative to the Trade Between Great Britain and 
the United States of America,” containing useful informa- 
tion for the broker, merchant, ship-owner, etc., on the subject 
of commercial intercourse between the two countries, ete. 
After pointing out, in a discussion of the revenue laws, and 
in particular of ad valorem duties, he says: “In all cases 
where merchandise is liable to an ad valorem duty, such duty 
is to be calculated on the nett-cost, or value at the place from 
whence it is imported, including commission and all charges, 
except freight and insurance.” 

In discussing merchants’ commissions, he refers to the rates 
recommended for general adoption and allowed by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce in the absence of any other 
agreement to the contrary. In the list of items are references 
to the established commissions for effecting marine insur- 
ance in all cases, which was fixed at $ per cent where the pre- 
mium did not exceed 10 per cent of the amount insured and 
5 per cent where the premium exceeds 10 per cent of the 
Kor adjusting and collecting insur- 
The in- 


amount of insurance. 
ance losses the amount allowed was 2} per cent. 
surance items were all included in the general rules and regu- 
lations of the New York Chamber of Commerce. For in- 
ternal business the charges were the same as for foreign 
business, and the distinction made between the two classes of 
commerce is of some interest. 

In a chapter on “Calculations of the Principal Articles 
of Export from the United States of America to England,” 
every item or element of commerce is considered in detail, 
including, without exception, insurance, and, where necessary, 
both marine and fire insurance. Of these illustrations he 
gives a large number, under the respective heads of different 
classes of goods or products. 

Some time between 1865 
“Calculations and Tables of Equivalents at Various Rates of 
Exchange of Exports and Imports Between Various Coun- 
tries.” This work, which was a standard 
mercial firms, contains, amongst others, calculations in detail 


and 1870 there was published 


in use by com- 


respecting the price of goods, of which there are a large num- 
ber, and in every one of which the item of insurance is in- 
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cluded as an element of commercial transactions of that period. 

In 1880 there was published the first edition of Sadler’s 
Counting House Arithmetic, of which I have the edition of 
1881. This work is a very comprehensive treatise on the 
whole subject-matter of commercial arithmetic and the busi- 
ness calculations, including freight, discounts, cost of market- 
ing goods, commissions and brokerage, interest, foreign ex- 
change, commercial paper and insurance. About fourteen 
pages of matter represent insurance in all its phases, includ- 
ing careful definitions and examples illustrating the calcula- 
tion of insurance cost in its relation to goods insured and the 
resulting problems of commerce in the ultimate distribution 
of goods at a higher price. The examples illustrate cases 
of consignment of goods, of property in general, and of goods 
in stock or in storage. Other illustrations make clear the 
rule by which from the invoice price of goods the amount of 
the policy is calculated, so as to include both the cost of the 
goods and the premium in case of loss. 

While, of course, it is difficult to describe involved com- 
mercial relations in a manner readily intelligible without men- 
tion of the actual transactions involved, except the insurance 
element, it is clear, from the works referred to, that in both 
the teachings of commercial practice and in the daily prac- 
tice of commerce itself the item of insurance is included as an 
indispensable and integral element of commerce. Other works 
which sustain this view are a Treatise on Bookkeeping, by 
Hutchinson & Parker, published in Boston in 1883; also Pack- 
ard’s New Manual of Bookkeeping and Correspondence, pub- 
lished in New York in 1887. The work was 
chiefly designed for commercial schools and commercial de- 
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partments of high schools, and references to insurance as illus- 
trating commercial transactions by practical examples occur 
throughout the work. Payments on account of insurance are 
entered throughout the accounts and in exactly the same 
manner as payments for goods, etc. In one instance, how- 
ever, the entry regarding insurance reads, “Cash for insurance 
in transitu on shipments to Buffalo,” illustrating the fact that 
insurance covers the cargo while in course of transportation. 

These illustrations are sufficient for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the fact that, in general commercial usage and accord- 
ing to the teachings of commercial schools and colleges, and 
in the general practice of commercial accounts, insurance is 
recognized strictly as a commercial transaction and as an ele- 
ment of commerce directly affecting the cost or price of goods. 
The conclusion is warranted that, in the light of experience 
and according to general practice, commerce, as now con- 
ducted, could not be carried on without insurance on either 
its present scale or upon the basis of present prices charged. 
In other words, insurance provides security against risk, 
which, if required to be assumed by the merchant, or in gen- 
eral commercial transactions, would materially increase the 
price. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PUBLIC IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


By Joun F. HuntsMAN, Providence, R. I. 


UFFICIENT time has elapsed since the in- 
quiries into the doings of the life insurance 
companies to enable sober-minded people 
to calmly review the whole proceeding and 





form some conclusions concerning the dis- 
closures. 

While so many evils were uncovered and 
some gross betrayals of trust were brought 
to light, there has been great harm done 
to the business in general by an _ over- 
zealous press and by the passage of some very foolish laws, 
many of the latter conceived in ignorance and crippling in 
their administration. 

It was not the purpose, of course, to inquire into the bet- 
ter side of insurance, but rather into the weaker features of 
administration, and to that end little was brought to the 
surface of the just and benevolent transactions of most of the 
companies. 

The whole wonderful growth of the life insurance busi- 
ness during the last thirty or forty years shows a great multi- 
tude of valuable additions and improvements to have been 
made, adapting the general principle of family protection to 
all possible exigencies arising in modern family and business 
life. Without naming all, perhaps it is sufficient to allude to 
a few of the more important, such as cash and loan values, 
extended insurance and the payment of the insurance in in- 
stalments of varying numbers or for the entire life of the 
beneficiary. 

Notwithstanding the very favorable concessions to policy- 
holders which have been made from time to time, there has 
always existed a disturbing element, causing endless trouble 
and misunderstanding. We allude to the distribution of sur- 
plus in the way of dividends. Primarily, surplus is unused 
Rates of premium have been made sufficiently 
high to avoid all possible necessity for assessments in the en- 
tire future, with the understanding that, whatever remains 
after providing for death losses, expenses, and the usual re- 
serve required by law everywhere, shall belong to the in- 
sured, and should be returned to him as soon as the amount 
is ascertained, and a portion set aside for unseen emergencies. 
In the early history of life insurance the distribution or re- 
turn of this over-payment was limited to two simple forms, 
viz., the purchase of additional paid-up insurance or allowed 
in reduction of subsequent premiums, the latter being the 
custom with most of the companies. Predictions as to the 
amount of probable dividends, based on conditions prevailing 
when low expenses and high rates of interest were the rule, 
were sure to come short of fulfillment in later years. But 
lower returns were sure to come, and did come. Most of the 
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companies faced the emergency with courage, and allowed 
it to be known that it is ever better to reduce dividends, even 
if every insurer should take a paid-up policy, than to pay 
dividends not earned, which could only end in disaster. 

Following the reductions in dividends, which aroused more 
or less suspicion that money was being wasted, came the fail- 
ures, in 1874 and 1875, of numerous stock companies which 
had been chartered during the inflation period succeeding the 
war, chiefly for the advantage of promoters who had _ the 
stock for sale, there arose numerous wild and_ senseless 
schemes for cheap insurance. It seemed as though every 
loud-mouthed demagogue in the land was engaged in abus- 
ing true life insurance, and in advocating “pay as you go” 
and fraternity schemes as a sure cure for “monopoly” and 
“robbery” by “‘old-line” insurance, as it was called in derision. 
From the time of Adam to the present year there has never 
been such a widespread delusion.as assessment or fraternal so- 
called insurance. Witchcraft, Milleritism, blue-glass cure, 
Coxey’s army socialism and free coinage of silver have all 
been mild dreams in comparison with this folly. All the laws 
of mortality, of medical selection, of mathematics and of busi- 
ness have been ignored by the ignorant, or wilfully violated 
by the unscrupulous. Apparently no attention was paid to 
such well-known fundamentals as that people die five times 
as fast at sixty-five as they do at twenty-five; that fairness 
demands that a certain high standard of vitality shall be main- 
tained; that reserves shall be set aside to offset the increasing 
cost of death losses, and that some degree of justice shall 
prevail, so that those who have been most faithful and loyal 
in the payment of earlier death losses shall not be left without 
family protection in their advanced age. 

Whether all these essential features of true life insurance 
have been passed over through ignorance or deliberately cov- 
ered over by skillful grafters matters little. The facts are 
that thousands have been deceived and millions of hard-earned 
dollars have been wasted, and in most cases the greatest suf- 
ferers have been among the most deserving. It is a cause 
for congratulation that the whole wretched scheme is on the 
verge of dissolution. 

About the time that the wildcat cheap insurance craze was 
getting a start another departure from the straight and nar- 
row path made its appearance. The crash of 1873 and the 
subsequent depression interrupted, for a time, the issue of new 
insurance, and in consequence a slight increase of mortality 
cost ensued. There was also an increase in the cost of pro- 
curing new business. But another and greater struggle was 
going on in the office of every company in the country, and 
that was the conversion of greenback or inflation values into 
standard or gold values. No one who did not participate in 
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these trying tests can ever fully appreciate the splendid work 
done by the officers and directors of the staunch life insur- 
ance companies. This change was effected without ostenta- 
tion, but the results were apparent in the reduced rates of in- 
terest, and, added to the increased mortality and the advance 
in the agency costs, all tended to a reduction of surplus and, 
consequently, to reduced dividends or return premiums. 
There were some timid managers who feared the effect of 
reduced dividends on their members who knew not the source 
of dividends nor the cause of their reduction. And so plans 
were devised to soften the force of the blow. Chief among 
these was the introduction of so-called “Investment Insur- 
ance,” which meant that if the insured would forego present 
dividends, and come in for a division of surplus which might 
be made twenty years later among the survivors, great re- 
sults might be expected. The plan worked well with the old 
policyholders, as the predictions as to dividends were made 
exceedingly attractive, based on the experience of the infla- 
tion period. The bridging over of the difficulty of reduced 
dividends on old policies worked most admirably, and, 
furthermore, led to the issue of new insurance based upon 
very favorable estimates of profitable results at the end of 
the distribution periods. The return of prosperity and the 
optimistic nature of the vigorous young managers made in- 
vestment insurance extremely popular, especially among the 
rich and prosperous. The accumulation of vast sums of un- 
divided surplus has been attended with many evils (as is 
usual in such cases), which were disclosed by the Armstrong 
committee in New York in 1905. 

We have sketched out rather hastily the two great de- 
partures from true standard life insurance founded on well- 
known and well-tried laws which have been brought into re- 
quisition to perfect a plan of complete, just and permanent 
family protection. If life insurance had been a part of the 
plans in the old Jewish dispensation we should have given it a 
Divine origin. As it is, we can easily see it as a result of 
Divine teaching worked out by human love, combined with 
modern wisdom. 

And now, while we have no disposition to overlook the 
ignorance nor the cupidity of those whose errors have misled 
so many, we would call the attention of our people to their 
own responsibility and participation in departures from stand- 
ard life insurance. Let us consider the two extremes of which 
we have been writing in the form of questions. And first, 
as to the assessment form. 

Why should anyone believe that a few men, honest and 
faithful as they may be in their own walks of life as book- 
keepers, clerks or mechanics, could plan a far-reaching scheme 
of finance requiring superior skill in three or four departments 
of technical knowledge? Could these same men build a bridge 
or a tunnel, or would they ever be called in to arbitrate dif- 
ferences in railroad or steamship controversies ? 

Why should sensible men believe that lives could be in- 
sured at a rate that would require that all the insured should 
live for more than a hundred years before they could all pay 
in as much as they all expect to get out? 

Why can men believe that there is any fairness or justice in 
a plan of procedure which permits its most faithful and de- 
voted adherents to die when old without insurance, when they 
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(the faithful ones) have helped to pay for so many losses 
which have occurred in the early history of the lodge or what- 
ever name may be applied? 

Why permit wife and children to depend on the collection 
of an assessment after the death of the husband and father 
when he is no longer present to insist on his rights, especially 
when such collection may rest upon the whim of the sur- 
vivors? Is it fair to allow any woman to believe she has 
life insurance when she has only a feeble semblance of a 
policy? 

Why pass by the certain best and accept the uncertain and 
poorest simply because it seems cheaper? Is a man justified 
in taking any risk whatever in a matter of so much impor- 
tance as life insurance? He pays the company to take the 
risk, and the company ought to be chosen for its ability to take 
all of it. 

An incident in the writer’s experience many years ago illus- 
trates a point. An intelligent manufacturer was approached 
for insurance, and, after some conversation as to rate of pre- 
mium and probable cost, he asked, “What kind of insurance 
does Mr. P. sell, whose rates are less than one-half of yours ?” 


Well, let us answer the question by asking another. Sup- 
pose Mr. P. were offering Haxall flour for sale. We all 
know that the price is about eight dollars a barrel. If you 


wish to buy, perhaps you would pay eight twenty-five; if you 
are selling, you may not get more than seven twenty-five. 
Now suppose Mr. P. should offer you the standard article for 
three dollars a barrel, how many would you buy? The prompt 
answer was, none. He either did not have flour to sell or 
else he must have stolen it. Now Mr. P. did not steal; he 
simply did not have life insurance to sell, but at best an un- 
certain form of short-term benefits, which had the semblance 
without the substance. The humbug soon failed, while the 
manufacturer lived to see two endowments for large amounts 
mature, much to his satisfaction. Why do not men think? 

And now as to the fallacy of investment insurance. Why 
should anyone believe that a company, any company, could 
accept certain annual premiums for a term of years, pay 
out 20 per cent of the premium for taxes and expenses and 
make return of 4 or 5 per cent compound interest on the pay- 
ments and furnish life insurance for all that time in addition ? 

Again, why should any man ever have expected such re- 
turns unless some fellow insurers should, in some way, be 
losers? Would any man have desired to be one of the losers, 
or would any fair-minded man have taken pleasure in profit- 
ing at another’s expense? Or, what is more likely to be the 
case in such proceedings, is it right for one man to profit, or 
expect to profit, by the losses of a dozen or more less for- 
tunate than himself? It is to be borne in mind that the in- 
ducements held out were not incorporated in the contracts, but 
are, as far as the investment features were concerned, simply 
matters of estimate or prediction, carrying with them no guar- 
antees on the part of the company. 

A well-vouched-for story is told of a business man in one 
of our New England cities, president of a corporation, who 
selected four companies which, in were 
financially sound and well-conducted, and requested to have 
a policy issued by each, with the option of paying for it or 
When the policies were issued, he 


his judgment, 


not without argument. 
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placed them in the hands of the lawyer who was counsel of the 
corporation, and who held his position because of his legal 
ability and sound judgment. His only instruction was to 
select from the four the policy which, as a contract, was the 
best for his client to have. A check was sent for the policy 
so selected, a fee was paid the lawyer, and the other three 
policies were returned. Why do not more men think and do 
things as this man did? His policy is locked up in his safe, 
and the recent investigations gave him no anxiety. 

These reflections raise other queries. Why does a man 
who is arranging for a permanent home look the whole mat- 
ter over carefully and spend much time in the selection of a 
site where he may live the rest of his life? Why does he 
observe various houses such as he expects to build and con- 
sult architects with the hope that he may secure the best avail- 
able location and have the best house which his means will 
buy, and yet in the matter of insurance, upon which the per- 
manence of the home may depend, will make but few in- 
quiries, and be governed largely by the persistence and suavity 
of the agent or the excellent quality of his cigars? 

We confidently assert that the great body of life insurance 
companies are honestly managed, with proper regard for the 
interests of all parties, and that no kind of business—certainly 
not the banking business—could stand the tests which, at vari- 
ous times, have been applied to life insurance. The whole 
structure is founded upon a rock, and is as secure and per- 
manent as human wisdom can ever make anything. The great 
value of the loan privileges alone was fully demonstrated in 
the late financial disturbance. It will, perhaps, never be known 
what an important factor policy loans were in stemming and 
staying a disaster which, at one time, seemed to threaten the 
entire country. 

If any have been deceived or have bought what was never 
delivered, the fault is largely, if not entirely, with the in- 
surers, especially when something in the nature of a wager 
with large stakes has been the chief incentive offered. 

The most misleading of all the inducements to would-be 
insurers, however, is the offer of a part or the whole of the 
agent’s commission on the first premium. It is almost im- 
possible to understand how policies can be written on this 
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even as do some present-day journals, the idea of the 
conduct of the fire insurance business by cities. One Chicago 
paper went so far as to make the following assertion: 

“It is necessary that, in all cities like Chicago, insurance 
should be made the function of the municipality exclusively ; 
that is to say, that, by the assent and under the direction of the 
municipal authority, every propertyholder in the city shall 
compulsorily be the insurer, to the extent of his means, of 
every other piece of city property. Hence, when one’s house, 
or store, or workshop is burned, he may go to the municipal 
treasury, and, after making due and satisfactory proofs of his 
loss, draw, say, three-fourths of the amount thereof from 


pedi years ago a Chicago newspaper was advocating, 
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bait alone, irrespective of the merits of the different plans or 
the merits of the various companies. If the public would 
reflect that most, if not all, of the best companies do not pay 
enough commission to enable their agents to part with any 
share of their compensation, and that the fewer the merits of 
any particular plan or company the larger the concession in 
order to procure business, the less likely it would allow itself 
to be bribed. Bribery is an ugly word, and yet millions of 
business have been written every year on the lives of people 
who would scorn to accept a fee for a vote, and yet gladly al- 
low themselves to be influenced by that which, in any other 
form presented, would be spurned. Should it be a matter of 
wonder if such were disappointed in subsequent years at the 
low dividends which usually follow excessive rebates of first 
premiums ? 

But we are far from believing that any large part of our 
American people are deficient in perception or honesty. If 
any are disappointed, we are inclined to the belief that the 
reason may be traced to the almost universal desire to secure 
bargains, to make a certain amount of money go the farthest 
in this, as in all the other affairs of prudent living. If as- 
sessment insurance is just as good as any at a smaller cost, 
we buy it; if investment insurance, promises to produce ex- 
cellent returns and it can be bought at a bargain rate, we buy 
it. Fortunately, the new laws of many States curtail the issue 
of contracts of the latter class. 

The buyer of life insurance in the future will look more 
closely into the real merits of both plans and companies. 
What is the contract? Of what do the assets consist? 
What is the record as to expenses of management? Is there 
a good record in the matter of dividends? Is there an ample 
unpledged surplus to prevent embarrassment in seasons of 
depression ? 

In other words, does the company (or lodge) confine itself 
to the insurance of lives on a just basis, and with ample se- 
curity for the fulfillment of all its obligations in every par- 
ticular and at the lowest possible cost, consistent with sta- 


bility ? 
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the city funds, which will be made up by a general tax.” 

Commenting upon this proposition, THE Specrator, of 
April, 1868, said: 

“Now, while we do not care to waste our time in upset- 
ting this wonderful scheme of municipal insurance, we would 
like to ask, why not also extend the advantage of municipal 
enterprise to other branches of business? Why not have 


municipal flour-mills, municipal shoe-shops, municipal candy-. 


stores, municipal billiard-rooms, municipal groggeries, 
municipal laundries, municipal pill-shops, municipal clothing 
stores—in short, every kind of necessity, convenience and 
luxury provided by the city for the accommodation of the 
Dear Public, who shall be supplied at bare cost and no profit ? 
What a fine thing it would be to run a political machine like 
that!” 
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GRAPHICAL EXHIBIT OF LIFE INSURANCE (25 YEARS) 
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I. LIFE INSURANCE.—The increase in the Life Insurance Companies’ Premium Receipts and Total Incomes, by Five-Year Periods, in the 25 Years, 18821907, 
Inclusive. The blue line for each year indicates the premium receipts (1882, $60,504,274; 1907, $499,316,027); the blue and red sections together indicate the total 
income in each year (1882, $85,070,134; 1907, $637,965,693) of companies reporting to the New York Insurance Department, 
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Il. LIFE INSURANCE.—The Growth of Life Insurance Companies’ Assets by Five-Year Periods (from $449, 602,347 in 1882, to $2,964,658,862 in 1907) of Companies 
Reporting to the New Vork Insurance Department . 


Prepared by Edward Bunneli Phelps, New York. 
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GRAPHICAL EXHIBIT OF FIRE INSURANCE (25 YEARS). 
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IV. FIRE INSURANCE.—Total Assets, Fire Premiums and Fire Loss Payments of all the Joint Stock Companies Reporting to the New York Insurance Department, 











Black line shows the growth in assets (from $164,001,148 in 1882, to $432,333,959 in 1907), blue line indicates increase in fire premiums (from $67,673,349 in 1882, to 


$254,500,690 in 1907), and red line traces the course of fire losses paid ($40,682,026 in 1882; $120.10 
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V. FIRE INSURANCE.—A Record of the Fire Insurance Loss Ratio (Fire Losses Paid to Premiums Received) for the Last Twenty-Five Years. 


in 1882: 47.20 per cent. in 1907), 
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GRAPHICAL EXHIBIT OF CASUALTY AND ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 
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VI. CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE.—A Complete Record of the Extraordinary Growth in the Last Twenty Yearsin Assets, 
The upper (blue) line for each year represents assets ($7,738,512 in 


Premium Income and Total Income of Companies Reporting to the New York Insurance Department. 


1887; $90,277,387 in 1907); the red portion of the lower line for each year indicates premium income ($4,834,044 in 1887; $57,320,911 in 1907), and the red and blue sections of 


lower line combined show the total income in each year ($5,154,235 in 1887; $63;195,332 in T907). 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE ADJUSTMENTS. 


By Davip Murray, ApJUSTER OF ACCIDENT CLAIMS AND INSURANCE LAWYER, 


justed farm-house fire losses, told me that he 
always found out which one of the valued 
possessions destroyed, the farmer’s wife 
thought most of, and headed the list of lost 
or damaged goods with that article, at the 
farmer's wife’s valuation, he sounded the 
key-note of adjusting. The experience of 
twenty-five years in the settlement of acci- 
dent insurance has shown me that your 
adjuster must make the insured feel confidence in the com- 
pany in dealing with him, or the purpose of sending the 
adjuster to settle the claim has wholly miscarried. 

In adjusting losses you must fit your argument to your 
man. Never hunt fora fight, but never run from one. 

Make the fullest investigation of the facts possible, so that 
you are in possession of knowledge of your weak, as well as 





your strong, points before approaching the subject of settle- 
ment. Money-getting isn’t a very high object, not for a 
life; but it is a very necessary and proper object which in- 
surance companies aim to accomplish—the preventing of 
money losses falling heavily upon one person. 

The adjuster must frequently be the investigator, and to 
him belongs the duty of unearthing fraud and attempts at 
fraud. These attempts at frauds upon accident insurance 
companies are constantly being made, and the adjuster must 
be always on the alert to guard against them. They come in 
all forms, and are frequently so carefully planned that they 
have all the formal marks of honesty. 

Gustav Frank, who was one of the most successful in- 
vestigators of fraudulent claims I have ever met, once got 
himself committed to prison in Charleston, S. C., and was 
enabled by that means to get proof of a series of fraudulent 
death claims, through which a large amount of money had 
been obtained by substituting dead bodies and forging and 
making false proofs. There were a number of persons en- 
gaged in this fraud, and seven, I think, were convicted and 
sent to State prison. 

The adjuster is sometimes compelled to become some- 
thing of a martyr to his sense of duty and loyalty to 
his company. 

The company itself has to take chances of being called upon 
to pay heavy damages, for the mistakes or failure to prove 
allegations of fraud or crime against those who make claims 
One instance I recall that had an_un- 


under their policies. 
usual ending. 

A man in St. Louis shot his wife, as he claimed, accidentally, 
and as she was insured in his favor in an accident insurance 
The company 


company, he made a claim for the insurance. 


charged the man with murder. The charge resulted in the 
man being indicted. Three trials of the murder charge were 
had, and at each trial the jury disagreed. After the third 
trial the man was discharged. He then commenced a suit 
against the company for false imprisonment and malicious 
prosecution, claiming $100,000 damages. Fortunately for the 
company, before the suit was tried the man was killed by fall- 
ing down an elevator shaft. 

The question of the liability of the company and the officers 
of the company for making charges of fraud and crime, which 
they are unable to substantiate at times, becomes very seri- 
ous. In the endeavor to escape liability for a small claim 
the company may become involved in vexatious and expensive 
litigation, and ultimately be compelled to pay heavy damages. 
What is covered by an accident insurance policy where mental 
and nervous disturbances following an accidental injury are 
claimed as the cause of long-continued disability, is often very 
difficult to determine. 

I do not think it can be successfully contended that the 
usual form of policy of accident insurance excludes mental 
and nervous disturbances which can be traced to the injury. 

The policies which extend the period for which payment is 
made for practically an unlimited term certainly ought to con- 
tain some limitation for such cases. The laws of the different 
States have a most important bearing on the way accident 
claims are to be adjusted. When a case must be submitted 
to a jury, as in Ohio, where a scintilla of evidence in support 
of a claim is sufficient, the adjuster should dispose of the mat- 
ter and not leave the claim unsettled if he can arrive at a re- 
sult at all reasonable. ‘The right to have an examination of 
bodies and autopsies to determine the cause of death is re- 
served in most accident insurance policies. Frequently this 
provision is difficult and sometimes impossible to enforce. It 
must be promptly demanded, or the company will be held to 
have waived the right, as was held in the Wehle case in the 
New York Court of Appeals. . 

In a recent case not resulting in litigation, the company 
had been notified of two injuries; of the first injury, the 
Death 
was claimed to be due to the injuries; the company desired 


notice was long after the time required by the policy. 


to have an autopsy, and yet protect its rights as to both in- 
juries. The demand for the autopsy was limited to the in- 
vestigation of the second injury, and, upon being held, showed 
that death was due wholly to natural causes. 

The question of change of occupation is frequently one of 
considerable difficulty in adjusting disability claims. The in- 
sured invariably thinks the hazard of his employment is very 
slight, and frequently blames the agent who wrote the appli- 


cation for describing his duties incorrectly. The amount in- 
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volved in such cases is small, but they give rise to almost 
endless correspondence. 

The best method of disposing of such cases is to pay what 
is necessary to settle the claim and then cancel the insurance. 

When double indemnity claims are made, what constitutes 
a travel accident is sometimes the occasion of much discus- 
sion. 

One claim I recall where a commercial traveler was injured 
while riding in a one-horse livery wagon which he had hired 
to take him from one town to another, it being contended that 
the wagon was a public conveyance and the insured entitled 
to double indemnity. 

A woman insured as the beneficiary under a provision for 
travel accidents lost an eye by being struck with a stone which 
was thrown by a boy at a train in which the woman was a 
passenger. 

The insured was undergoing an operation for appendicitis 
caused by an injury; while unconscious, he was severely 
burned by a hot-water bottle placed against his hip by the 
nurse. The insured recovered from the operation in ten days, 
but was disabled for six weeks by the burn. 

The adjuster must take the policy contract as he finds it, 
not infrequently loosely drawn in language capable of dif- 
ferent constructions, he must apply it to ever-varying states 
of fact, and, as far as possible, settle the losses upon the con- 
struction of the contract which he knows to have been in- 
tended by the insurer. 

The policy draughtsman sometimes puts up very difficult 
problems, particularly where words have been used which 
have different colloquial meanings, as the words “off and on,” 
referring to time, and “off and on” a railway car. 

The adjuster should know what is the proper legal con- 
struction of the provisions and conditions of the policy, and 
as nearly as possible and practicable insist upon the rights of 
the company and the insured being observed. 

He frequently finds that warranties have been broken, 
sometimes unintentionally, and he must exercise a good deal 
of what may be called horse-sense to determine to what ex- 
tcnt he will take advantage of such situations, and particularly 
where claims are small he must avoid making a precedent. 

The failure to give timely notice of an injury is often a 
most substantial objection to the allowance of a claim, and 
the company may justly require a material reduction of a 
claim by reason of such failure. 

When the right and opportunity to examine the insured 
have been wholly taken from the company by such delayed 
notice or rendered practically valueless, an entire denial of 
liability is just and proper in cases which are obscure in their 
origin or effect. 

The adjuster must usually rely upon his own judgment, 
without the benefit of a conference with the officers of the 
company ; he must act quickly, and if he has the confidence of 
the company’s officers, he can get results by immediate pay- 
ment, from which his employment will be fully justified. 

The adjuster must be prepared to rough it and put up with 
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all sorts of hardships in travel and poor hotels, many times 
none being obtainable. He must be able to mix with all kinds 
of people under the varying circumstances of meeting them. 
Not infrequently cases appeal strongly to the sympathies, and 
the payments bring necessary comforts to homey where priva- 
tion and want have resulted from the disability of the bread- 
winner of the family. 

He may find it necessary to call a spade a spade, and a 
swindle and fraud must be denounced in no uncertain words. 

The cases of fraud and dishonesty are found among all 
classes of people, and men who in ordinary affairs would 
not lie or cheat will not hesitate to do so to get money from 
an insurance company. 

The payment of the premium in advance is the essential 
factor of all insurance contracts, and questions constantly 
arise where the premiums are not paid; agents are expected 
to give credit and do so. The companies are carrying from 
one to three months’ premiums, on which they must pay losses, 
provide cash for reserves and be put to large expense of col- 
lection. 

The adjuster must find out whether the agent has actually 
extended the credit to the insured and assumed the responsi- 
bility to the company by entering the premium in his books 
as paid. 

More often he finds only a verbal understanding and no 
actual liability of the insured to pay the premium, and yet if 
the claim is refused on the ground of unpaid premium, there 
is a great outcry, and the agent and the insured unite in de- 
nouncing the company for its action. 

The adjuster should have no personal interest in the in- 
sured or money interest in the question of the payment of 
the claim. An agent Whose income depends upon the con- 
tinued friendship of the insured must have the wisdom of a 
Solomon to be able to represent the company in adjusting 
losses. 

There are men who can, and do, act in the dual capacity 
of agents and adjusters; but those who succeed are so rare 
that their existence proves the rule. 

Independent adjusters who act for a number of companies 
have a constant motive for vigilance, and they are like char- 
tered public accountants who make a study of this work. 

There is no experience which will not be valuable at some 
time—a knowledge of every kind of business, of law, of medi- 
cine, of surgery. 

The best adjuster should be the one having the widest expe- 
rience of men and affairs, together with sound judgment and 
the ability to determine what the interest of the company he 
represents demands in the case at hand. 
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By CHARLES WARREN PICKELL, Detroit, MICH. 


> “crisis,” which, we trust, is nearly past; not 
“creases” in our foreheads, caused by too much 
worry; not “Croesus,” as rich as whom the 
writer wishes every solicitor might be; not 
“crases,’ from too much law in New York, e¢ 
al.; but “crasis,’ old as the Greeks, even if ’tis new to Ameri- 
cans. The old Spartan would use the word when he referred 
to mixing religion and politics, business and pleasure, work 
and recreation—mixing any two things together. Out of this 
grew another meaning—a compound, or the result of a mix- 
ture—and, later on, the word came to mean the constituent 
elements of a compound, or the constitution thereof. It was 
easy then to apply it to the qualities or characteristics which 
peculiarly distinguish things, and from them to individuals, 
making it synonymous with the word “temperament,” in which 
sense I shall briefly apply it. 

In olden times physicians believed that in each human bedy 
four fluids existed—blood, phlegm, yellow bile (or choler) 
and black bile (or melancholy). On the relative proportion 
or quantity of these fluids the temperament, and even life, de- 
pended. The idea still remains, although in a greatly modi- 
fied form. We say of a fellow given to worry, imagining 
trouble, sallow complexion: “He has a bilious remperament,” 
system full of yellow bile; or of one ambitious, hopeful, clouds 
lined with silver, smiles that won’t come off, we say: “He 
has a sanguine temperament,” full of blood; then there is the 
choleric temperament—belligerent, melancholic, artistic, mu- 
sical, mechanical, religious, roving, etc.—-all terms applying to 
the relative proportions of different qualities (not fluids) in 
individuals. So through a strange process of evolution, crasis 
has come to mean the correlation of certain characteristics of 
the intellect, sensibilities and will, by which the person thinks, 
feels, determines and does certain peculiar things which make 
him distinct from his fellows—in a class with a few like him- 
self, so to speak. 

If there are distinguishing marks by which one possessed 
with a musical temperament can always be recognized, then 
these qualities become fixed. They always indicate musical 
temperament. Whenever you find a musical temperament, 
look, without fail, for these unmistakable indices. 

And if of music, then painting, mechanics, medicine, law, 
business—insurance? I wonder! Is there an insurance 
crasis or temperament? Are those born to the sublime work 
of soliciting applications distinguishable by certain inherent 
qualities, conforming, in the main, to a fixed standard? What 
are the peculiarities of this almost indefinable possession that 
distinguishes the so-called success from failure; that puts a 
fellow head and shoulders above others in the same business ; 
that gives him power to be and do, and without special effort ; 
that makes the life solicitor a prince among men and without 
his peer as a salesman? 








Among the component parts of insurance temperament | 
put at the very foundation a desire to mix—back to original 
crasis. The solicitor possessed of these qualities likes friends, 
the social circle, the club, the lodge, the church; he is a good 
traveler, a summer and winter-resorter, enjoys a day on field 
and stream, but not alone. It is as natural for him to seek the 
society of others as it is for a duck to swim. He feels the 
call of society as the caged wolf feels the call of the wild. 
Denied companionship, he would die. He is no anchorite or 
hermit. Do not look for him in the cloisters of a monastery, 
or apart from the world, like some religious ascetic. He isa 
hale fellow without getting under the table, companionable 
without being boisterous, laughs at the other fellow’s stories, 
shakes hands as if he meant it. He can mingle with college 
professors, theologians, business men, horny-handed farmers, 
artisans, politicians, and even break in on Wall street—at 
home anywhere—a citizen of the world. 

And then, second, and very closely related to the first, a 
magnetic personality—intellect, sensibilities and will so re- 
lated that he attracts men. You cannot mistake him. He 
seems charged with electricity—a bundle of live wires—a 
storage battery with tremendous voltage; and it is natural, 
not a bit of it assumed—he just can’t help it. Others are 
drawn to him like iron filings to a magnet. Little children 
climb on his knee, friends hang on his words, near strangers 
give him their confidence and then wonder why. There ex- 
hales from his person a mysterious psychic force, which over- 
turns powerful wills, and an overwhelming battery of in- 
fluences which wins victories before a word is said. Obsta- 
cles, barriers, hindrances, objections, conditions, affect him 
no more than an Indian arrow would a-giant battleship. You 
can call it personality, magnetism, drawing power, or what 
you please. It is a most unboundable, indefinable power, yet 
possessed in a remarkable degree by every solicitor with im- 
surance crass. 

Then there is the “Gift of tongues’—the command of lan- 
guage. Notice I say “command’—control! Just like an en- 
gineer with his mighty hand on the throttle—fast or slow, 
but perfect command. Then notice I say “language’— 
thoughts expressed in words—not mere words strung out into 
talk. No parrots or phonographs need apply, nor stam- 
merers, either. Words fitly spoken like golden apples. Si- 
lence is sometimes golden also—sort of a golden epoch. Back 
of language used must be brains, back of silence self-control. 
Language means suggestion, persuasion, reason. Too much 
of it sometimes makes action too precipitate. The best talkers 
do not always get the business; but the best talkers, with 
the best trained intellects and best use of all inherent faculties, 
never fail to get the business. Good listeners find reason for 
changing the line of argument. Then, a good listener is apt 
to learn a whole lot. Good watchers are able to make help- 
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ful suggestions. Then the right talk is like driving the nail 


through the wood and clinching it. A rapid-fire gun isn’t 
worth a penny in a manceuvre, but planted on some vantage 
point at the right moment, it is indispensable to turn the tide 
of battle. Growing out of this perfect control of language 
there is noticed in every successful solicitor what I might 
term open vision. It is nothing more than the proper keying 
of every sense to a concert pitch. Moods, tenses, words, 
looks, conditions, talk, past history, present occupation, 
future prospects, family, home, age, financial condition—each 
finds its response in the proper sense. Failure comes more 
frequently through blindness, deafness, lack of feeling, dumb- 
ness, stupidity—astrophied senses, dull to a point of coarse- 
ness—wits like a hoe when they should be like a razor. The 
insurance temperament expresses itself in a hawk-like eye, 
which, without apparently being directed toward an object, 
yet photographs it in every detail on the brain. The super- 





sensitive ear hears every noise and specializes some particular 
word, inflection or tone, or other sign, assisting the reason 
or the imagination to do its special work. 

Then there comes the delicate sense or nice adjustment of 
things—times, seasons, places, environment—which some 
men call judgment, others tact. It is a common sense greatly 
intensified—outward objects and actions working upon in- 
ward faculties so related and predicated that suggestion 
follows hard on the heels of conception. Show me a man 
dull-witted, with faulty memory, ears that hear not, cataract- 
covered eyes, who tells a story with no point, gives an illus- 
tration out of joint, loses a chance and does not know it, 
whose tongue is thick with bungling speech, and you will 
agree with me he has no insurance temperament. Per contra, 
think of the man above average size, with a full blue eye, a 
determined yet not too prominent chin, square, massive 
shoulders, not less than No. 7 hat, a good-sized hand and foot, 
an erect, dignified, genial carriage, an alert, brisk walk— 
* All bosh—stuff and nonsense,” say you? Oh, I don’t know! 
Remember I am speaking only of solicitors (God bless them!) 
and of the great temperamental solicitors—with a measure 
of seven figures for full time and energy. Hats off to the en- 
dowed virtuoso, the talented artist, the gifted master! He 
is the very tap root of the insurance tree, sustaining life when 
drouth or storm would overthrow. He is the expansive 
steam that makes good every dollar of guaranteed indemnity. 
He is the subtle gravity that steadily and constantly attracts 
men and wealth to the company of his choice. He is the great 
corner stone of the splendid superstructure we are pleased 
to call “our assets.” He is the winsome exponent of the great 
principle of protection in the public confidence. But was he 
always thus? Certainly not! His success has been a mat- 
ter of growth. That's it, growth! No one ever sprung full- 
grown from the head of Jove, like Minerva. Crasis he had ; 
but into growth, development, experience, he must needs be 


Dip you ever hear a man’s heirs complain that his insurance 
had cost too much or wish he had invested the premiums 
otherwise? No; at least, not after he was dead. 
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initiated before the qualities he possessed would stand out in 
bold relief. Did he know it in advance? Nay, verily! But 
with growing strength and increasing skill there dawned upon 
him the pleasing fact that he was “to the manner born.” No, 
it didn’t make him conceited. He was overmastered by the 
idea of a larger horizon, a wider experience, a deeper growth, 
rather than by the fact that “he was not as other men are.” 
Delighted at his skill, his ambition soared to loftier heiglits, 
where his determined spirit could measure its length and 
breadth and depth. Dear solicitor—young and with but lit- 
tle experience—if possessed with these admirable qualities, 
you will feel the “lure to brighter worlds.” A yearning for 
the work will possess your very soul, amounting to a fever; 
but cool your enthusiasm with reason to the temper of 
earnestness. Study men and the things that move them, for 
along such lines does your natural tendency find its least re- 
sistance. You will be sanguine. Sure! Zealous, too. It 
will take crucible steel to stand the hot shot of your tem- 
peramental nature. A few years of training and the man 
you want to insure is the man you go after and get. Great 
power! Tremendous dynamics! Marvelous skill! Fine 
art! There opens up before you a beautiful avenue called 
“opportunity.” On a gentle rise of land, a little back from 
the street, surrounded by flowers and evergreen trees, stands 
your palace “success.” An air castle? Yes! Build two if 
you want to! Go a point farther and “hitch your wagon to 
a star!” For if you have been specially and divinely en- 
dowed with what I have pleased to dub insurance crasis, let 
your imagination have free rein. Power with men, tactful 
shaping of events, accumulation of sufficient wealth, a con- 
sciousness of great service to the world—these and other 
things will make your heart big with great joy. What do 
you care about panics, investigations, legislatures, competi- 
tion, etc.? Given a man and a ratebook! Those are all you 
need. It’s the ideal position in the whole insurance field, and 
you—yes, you are the ideal man. In embryo, maybe! Pos- 
sibly full-grown! But ideal just the same, because you are 
heart and soul, head and shoulders, neck and heel, saturated 
with the insurance essence. In you is the very incarnation of 
genius—you were born so! A thoroughbred, so to speak! 
And because you are, and feel your power, be careful to 
properly use these wonderful innate qualities to the good of 
your fellows and the glory of God. 








A DEAD man works a long time after death, if insured. 
For thus, his family receives the wages he did not live to 
earn.—"‘Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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DISABILITY INSURANCE. 


By &. 3. 
HE issue of a quinquennial anniversary number of 
THE SpPEcrTATOR offers a timely opportunity for 
the discussion of disability insurance from that 
point of view which regards what has been ac- 





complished and that which is apparently just 
ahead of us; and I trust that I shall find something to say 
that may prove interesting to those who are charged with 
underwriting responsibilities, as well as to those who are, 
or should be, interested in the sale of disability insurance. 

By way of introduction to the possible reader who is not 
familiar with the subject, it may be stated that disability in- 
surance embraces the several features of accident and sickness 
insurance, respectively, and that it is a development of the in- 
surance business that dates back only a few years, but has as- 
sumed proportions and an importance in the economic affairs 
of this country that presage a great future. The premiums 
collected in 1907 for accident insurance reached the large sum 
of $18,865,102, or more than 12 per cent in excess of the pre- 
mium income of 1906, and the losses paid thereon amounted 
to 42.9 per cent of the premiums. 
ness insurance amounted to $3,872,936, or more than 57 per 
cent in excess of the premium income of 1906, and the loss 
ratio appears to have been 40.7 per cent of the premiums. 

Underwriters in this branch have 
greater ingenuity in placing attractive policies before the peo- 
ple than has been displayed in any other line of insurance, 
and the very remarkable development in the business is un- 
questionably due to the liberty enjoyed by underwriters in 
framing their policies and their willingness to provide poli- 


The premiums for sick- 


of insurance shown 


cies that measure up to the ever-changing conditions imposed 
by the progress made in every department of business 
activity—policies that meet present-day requirements. 

The exigencies of business and professional life are mak- 
ing the time of individuals more valuable from day to day, 
and to the appreciation of this fact and of the adequacy of 
disability insurance under modern policies as a safeguard 
against loss is due the rapid expansion of this line of busi- 
ness. Great as have been the changes of a decade, still 
greater changes are likely to come within the next decade. 
Some of the features that have made their appearance in ac- 
cident, sickness and disability policies since the last previous 
(Quinquennial Number of THE Specraror was issued are 
niere “frills” that are not likely to add more to loss ratio than 
has been gained by betterment of agency and inspection serv- 
ice. One of the features that has not only been very gen- 
crally employed, but has been widely and strenuously dis- 
cussed, and another feature of more recent introduction that 
is likely to largely, if not entirely, supplant it, may, however, 


he profitably discussed here, and ~eedless, perhaps, to say, I 
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KEELOR, M.D., Vice-PRESIDENT, EMPIRE STATE SURETY COMPANY. 


refer to the accumulative bonus and the so-called pensicn 
features. 

Although the accumulative bonus feature has been strenu- 
ously opposed by a majority of underwriters, | do not think 
that it will be seriously questioned by anyone who has studied 
the matter that its use has been a powerful factor in holding 
the allegiance of agents to the company through which the 
business has been written, and that these accumulations have 
likewise been serviceable in preventing the switching or the 
lapsing of the individual risks; in fact, it has been so service- 
able directions that 
strenuously opposed to its use because of their conviction that 


in these underwriters who have been 
it must in the end prove too expensive, have been obliged to 
follow after, in order to protect their business from the com- 
petition of those who have extensively exploited this feature 
for the development of their business; 
is here stated, it seems pertinent to inquire why a policy 


and in view of what 


feature having these merits, and apparently satisfying the 
comparatively few underwriters who have advocated its use, 
should have met with the opposition of the large majority of 
the underwriters in the United States. 

It is my personal conviction, based upon a careful study of 
experience and statistics, that where the field of operation has 
been restricted to those States in which the loss ratios have 
been comparatively low, a sufficient saving has been effected 
to justify the cost of the accumulations; and, by way of illus- 
tration, I may point out the fact that the loss ratios in the 
New England, Middle and Middle Western States, taken as 
a whole, have for several years been from 5 to 8 per cent 
lower than the general average of loss in the entire United 
States. 
that 35 per cent of the tota! losses paid was applied to the 


Based on the loss ratio of 1907, it may be assumed 


death and dismemberment features of the policies under which 
the claims originated, and since such investigation as I have 
been able to make has disclosed the fact that the average ratio 
of accrued accumulations to original amounts insured has, 
thus far, been about 30 per cent, the following statement in 
figures will show the relative proportion of premium, total 
loss, death and dismemberment loss and accumulation loss, 
respectively : 


er rer er ed ert $100.00 
TO WE iis hide neces dxeeet ee aeas 42.90 
Death and dismemberment .........--..--- 15.01 
pe a eee rr ee 4.50 


I believe that, with only one exception, all the companies 
writing accident insurance in the United States have been em- 
ploying the bonus feature for one reason or another; but only 
two companies have in the past undertaken to give this feature 
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the effect of a differential by discriminating in respect of the 
States in which they chose to operate, one of these companies 
having gone out of business and the other having broken 
away from its moorings to seek business in the so-called high- 
loss-ratio States, it would seem to me that the strongest argu- 
ment that has been made in favor of the retention of this 
feature has been destroyed; and it may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether the pendulum did not swing to its uttermost 
limit recently when several companies contesting for the busi- 
ness of a retiring company issued new policies upon which 
were credited the accrued accumulations of the retiring com- 
pany’s policies without a corresponding increase in premium ; 
and I am disposed to regard the advent of new policies now 
making their appearance minus the accumulation feature as 
an evidence of the fact that the pendulum has swung back 
in the opposite direction, and that the supremacy, if not the 
existence, of the accumulative bonus feature is threatened. 

Whether the accumulative bonus feature is likely to be with- 
drawn or not, the so-called pension feature has doubtless come 
to stay, and a careful consideration of this feature from an 
underwriting point of view may, therefore, prove interest- 
ing at this time. This feature is intended to provide a lim- 
ited indemnity to be paid for disability resulting from acci- 
dent or sickness and continuing after the termination of the 
period for which full indemnity is to be paid under the policy 
until the individual attains the age of seventy years, unless his 
death occurs prior to that time. The ultimate cost of this 
feature will doubtless depend considerably upon the care ex- 
ercised in the selection of business, and possibly to some ex- 
tent upon the actual merit of the language used in policy con- 
struction; but if I have been able to correctly interpret such 
statistics as have been at my disposal, it will in all probability 
be found that, under policies entirely free of ambiguous 
phraseology and liberally interpreted, this feature, if gen- 
erally used, will cost not less than 4 per cent of the regular 
premiums charged for disability policies. The introduction 
of this feature into disability policies has apparently not sug- 
gested to its sponsors the necessity for increased care in the 
selection of risks, no special efforts being made to exclude 
physically imperfect risks; reliance is placed upon the appli- 
cants’ own admissions to prevent unfair selection against the 
company, but since the inquiries contemplated by the ques- 
tions or statements upon the application blank are not of a 
very searching character, it is not unreasonable to doubt 
whether the interests of sound underwriting are likely to be 
conserved in the use of this feature unless the inquiries as to 
the physical condition of the assured are made of a more 
searching character and are, perhaps, supplemented by an in- 
spection service. 

The average age of persons purchasing disability policies 
is about forty years, an age at which the individual, quite un- 
conscious of the fact, enters upon that phase of life in which 
organic involution is a conspicuous feature, and it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that many diseases peculiar to this time 
of life and which entail long suffering do not declare them- 
selves in such a way that the individual may actually know 
of their existence for a considerable period of time. We age 
unconsciously, as a rule, and in a certain number of cases the 
progressive deterioration in structure and failure in functional 
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capacity mutually adapt themselves, and this is particulatly 
true where moderation is the dominating characteristic in per- 
sonal habits. In all cases, however, we sooner or later reach 
the point where chronic endarteritis or arterio-sclerosis and 
varicose veins lay the foundation for diseases peculiar to this 
time of life, and quite often for permanent incapacity for 
business or occupation. Age, occupation and personal habits, 
and the possible existence of marked arterio-sclerosis or of 
varicose veins, are matters of vital importance in the selec- 
tion of risks under policies that provide the extended in- 
demnity designated as a pension feature; and it is my de- 
liberate judgment that the underwriter who discards the ac- 
cumulative bonus for the pension feature should provide him- 
self with adequate means for a proper selection of his risks, 
because the ultimate cost of this new feature will, in all prob- 
ability, equal, if it will not exceed, the cost of the accumu- 
lative bonus feature, to which a majority of the companies 
have objected because of its expensive character and the small 
margin of profit in the business upon which these features 
have been engrafted. 

Competent authority has estimated that there are in the 
United States about 24,000,000 insurable risks, of which 1 in 
7 becomes the victim of accidents in a period of one year; this 
means that 3,428,571 persons are disabled by accidents in the 
course of twelve months, and the average period of disable- 
ment being two weeks and five days, we have a total loss of 
time from accidents alone amounting to 65,142,849 days. To 
get an approximate idea of the losses with which disability in- 
surance is intended to deal, we must, however, add to these 
figures a loss of about 64,800,000 days by illness, and, there- 
fore, if the average value of one day’s time be set down as 
only $1, we have an aggregate loss of $129,942,849 in one 
year, marking out the boundaries of a field quite large enough 
to afford elbow room for every ambitious man who desires to 
sell disability insurance. This form of insurance is no longer 
an experiment, excepting that the progressive spirit which 
prompts its expansion over new fields and its extension to 
cover the changing hazards resulting from modern progress 
force the underwriter to rely upon general experience in fix- 
ing the cost of his insurance and the price at which his policy 
shall be sold. The value of disability insurance to men in 
every walk of life is conceded, because accident and sickness, 
and the sudden pinch of immediate wants, do not happen alone 
to the man of small or moderate means who has struggled ard 
economized to purchase a home on which a mortgage has, per- 
haps, been placed, or who has perchance a life insurance pre- 
mium to pay. Disturbing investments to meet the increased 
expense that usually follows an accident or sickness may be 
costly and troublesome, and the income from a disability pol- 
icy is, therefore, quite acceptable to the man of means in time 
of stress. If statistics were available, they would unques- 
tionably show a very large percentage of the people in posses- 
sion of insufficient cash to cover a month’s ordinary expenses, 
because it has become the rule with persons in comparatively 
easy circumstances to live close to their incomes, and these 
several circumstances afford a resourceful solicitor all of the 
argument needed in the sale of disability insurance. 

Agents and brokers engaged in other lines of insurance, 
and particularly fire insurance agents, have heretofore re- 
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garded accident, sickness and disability insurance as a busi- 
ness involving only small premiums and, therefore, not likely 
to produce an adequate return for time devoted to its devel- 
opment in their offices. A considerable number of the larger 
fire insurance agencies holding these views have been rudely 
awakened by the loss of large lines of fire insurance where 
the loss of the business has been easily traced to the enter- 
prise of smaller agencies using disability insurance as a means 
of easy approach and for the establishment of satisfactory 
business relations. “Handing something back” in the shape 
of indemnity to one who has suffered an injury or an illness, 
with the attending increase in expenses during 
enforced idleness, will be sure to place the agent who is so 
fortunate in a position where he may very properly and 
effectively talk about other lines of insurance. Accidents and 
sickness are of much more frequent occurrence than fires, and 
the opportunity to “hand something back” to a customer not 
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only comes more frequently, but it occurs under circum- 
stances that are auspicious for the introduction of other busi- 
ness propositions. 

The larger and more influential an agency may be, the more 
it will profit by encouraging the development of disability in- 
surance in its office, and the more it will be likely to lose, 
ultimately, by leaving this line of business to smaller offices. 
Disability insurance is a business which, if properly handled, 
largely renews itself, so that there is an accumulative income 
from renewals and new business, and it will in a short period 
of time show a large aggregate. This feature of the business 
should be carefully weighed by those who have been inclined 
to look upon the individual premium as being a matter of small 
proportion. 







CONFLAGRATIONS. 


By S. ALBErr REED, CONSULTING ENGINEER, NEW YORK. 








HE American city is subject to a conflagration risk 





from which European cities are free, mainly be- 
cause of the large amount of structural lumber 





entering into the construction of even the so- 
called brick building in cities. In 
most of the larger European cities the older buildings have 





American 


the minimum of structural lumber in the construction of floors, 
stairways and partitions, and most cases practically all 
buildings less than twenty-five or thirty years old are of fire- 
Add to this the moderate heights 
in the 


proof floor construction. 
and areas in the European cities, 
uses of fuel, and the general thrift and care habitual in all 
classes in contrast with American habits, and we have gone a 
long way to account for the difference in liability to conflagra- 
tion. 

In America fireproof construction has made great strides 
in recent years, but it has been confined almost solely to high 
buildings. Most cities still permit buildings of non-fireproof 
construction up to five stories, and often to six or more, and 
are full of the buildings erected under former laws, which 
permitted excessive heights in non-fireproof buildings. 

Inasmuch as this generation is hardly likely to see the gen- 


the close economy 


eral enactment, or at least the enforcement, of any laws re- 
quiring fireproof construction in buildings of five stories and 
less, there are but two causes operating to bring about the 
substitution of fireproof for non-fireproof construction, and 
they are: first, the permission to build high, which is granted 
to fireproof construction, and which, under competition, will 
stimulate replacement of old buildings; and second, increase 
in cost of lumber. 


for some generations, our large 


The conclusion is that, 





cities will consist of high fireproofs, modern non-fireproofs 
of five stories and less, and old non-fireproofs, many of which 
are over five stories in height. 

In short, our fireproofs will almost invariably be in the 
sky-scraper class. Our new building codes, which are aimed 
at better construction, will eventually have their effect; but 
it may be a generation before they will materially alter the 
aspect of our large cities. The practical question of con- 
flagration must, therefore, deal with the composite of con- 
struction described above, and in such a composite of con- 
struction our conflagrations will probably originate and ob- 
tain headway in the non-fireproofs. 

The fireproof sky-scraper may be fairly considered to have 
almost justified the hope that it might be eliminated from 
consideration as an aggressor, but cannot be fairly said to 
have justified the expectations originally entertained with re- 
gard to its character as a conflagration break. 

As an aggressor—that is to say, as a source of spreading 
fires—it would not be safe to quite-eliminate the fireproof from 
consideration. Very few large originating fires have oc- 
curred in fireproofs, and the probability of such fires continues 
relatively small; yet in the few that have occurred, such as 
in a recent car-barn fire, and especially in the case of the 
Parker building, in Fourth avenue, New York, the fact can- 
not be ignored that less favorable conditions as to wind or 
surrounding conditions would have resulted in making the 
burning fireproof a dangerous aggressor. 

Again, before the Baltimore and San Francisco conflagra- 
tions there were current a good many unjustifiable expecta- 
tions as to the value of fireproof sky-scrapers as conflagra- 


tion breaks. It was expected by some that, without any win- 
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low protection at all, they would so act. It is now seen that 
it is not fair to expect that a row of fireproofs can be ab- 
solutely deserted in a conflagration, and that the fire will not 
go right through them and out the other side. There is lit- 
tle doubt that even under such circumstances the severity of 
the conflagration to the leeward of the row is much mitigated, 
but more than that should not be expected, unless the fire- 
proof row be fortified and garrisoned. 

In other words, if the fireproof sky-scraper has reasonable 
window protection, a reasonable equipment of apparatus, 
some water and a few men willing to take some chances, it 
can probably be successfully defended against the sweep of 
a conflagration, and then it will act as the conflagration break 
we are looking for. 

This was the experience of a few cases in San Francisco, 
viz., the Mint, the Appraiser’s building and the Kohn office 
building, and, in Baltimore, the Appraiser’s building. 

It is also not improbable that non-fireproofs with window 
protection can be so held under similar conditions regarding 
apparatus and men. This may be seen from the case of the 
Western Electric Company’s building in San Francisco. 

In the matter of taking personal risks in conflagration 
fighting, individual owners and their employees will often 
go much farther than professional firemen, and it is important 
that the authorities should profit by this circumstance and 
encourage individual efforts of Several motives 
impel the fire and police authorities to hamper individual 
effort. 
vent obstruction to the work of the department; third, fear 
of looting; fourth, fear of loss of life, especially if explosives 
It is best, on general principles, to reasonably 


owners. 


lirst, professional jealousy; second, a wish to pre- 


are to be used. 
relax the ordinary rules in case of conflagration. 

In the matter of ivoting, the authorities should bear in mind 
that the total loss from looting would be a trifle compared 
to the possible loss from refusing any aid in stopping the fire. 
As regards explosives, their utility has been quite discredited. 
Our best fire chiefs have given their very positive testimony 
to that effect, and I think the experience in Baltimore and 
San Francisco confirms this view. 

With fireproof buildings in the path of a conflagration, 
quite moderate defensive measures can be made effective; 
but to check a conflagration in non-fireproof blocks has been 
found to be almost impossible under circumstances hitherto 
existing. There are, however, two agencies which offer a 
reasonable prospect of solving that problem also, namely, 
window protection, high-pressure water systems and auto- 
matic sprinklers. 

One of the best studies of the subject of conflagration which 
has been written was that of Mr. Blauvelt, in his report on the 
Baltimore fire for the Western Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion, in which report he was plainly impressed with the hope- 
lessness of checking a conflagration after the “true hot blast” 
had set in; but he held out a hope that high-pressure systems 
might prove effective. 

Automatic sprinklers will, of course, be most effective in 
preventing conflagrations from originating; but even as a 


defensive against exposures they will contribute more than a 
little, especially where there is even a moderate window pro- 
tection, such as wire glass. 
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In considering the subject of window protection, I am a 
strong advocate of the encouragement of semi-standard, as 
well as standard devices. Underwriters are disposed to un- 
derrate the architectural inconvenience of standard window 
protection in many cases, especially where front windows are 
concerned, It is important to recognize the great cumulative 
value of even moderate window protection, such as wire glass, 
or even inside iron shutters, or rolling iron shutters inside or 
outside, in the deterrent and retardant effect they produce by 
affording protection to people making an effort to protect a 
building. This was also illustrated in Baltimore and San 
Francisco. 

There are valuable possibilities in the so-called “water 
curtain,” provided that unfortunate designation be not taken 
in its literal sense, but that it be realized that what is desired 
is to keep a window or a shutter wet. The ruling idea should 
be that of a wetted screen, not of a water curtain, and the 
screen should be kept just wet enough, and no more, since 
it is not necessary to waste water on a brick wall, and the at- 
tempt to keep the screen any more than just wet enough will 
require so much water that the whole scheme will be rendered 
impracticable. 

In the matter of fire department operations in conflagra- 
tions, one of the most important matters is a large reserve of 
hose of good quality with proper couplings and an intelligent 
co-operation with the water authorities. 

Aid from other cities is of the utmost value. Conflagra- 
tions usually extend over more than one day, and the arrival 
of fresh and zealous firemen, with apparatus in good order, to 
relieve the local department, which will be exhausted, without 
sleep and with damaged apparatus, is likely to be in the 
future, as it has been in the past, of decisive importance. 

The late Edward Atkinson always advocated roof hydrants 
as the most important improvement which could be intro- 
duced to prevent conflagrations. He had in mind principally 
the importance of an elevated point of attack, and not sim- 
ply the protection of roofs. 

In the Toronto conflagration a building in the path of the 
fire had an automatic sprinkler equipment, which kept dis- 
charging water throughout the fire. The building was eventu- 
ally destroyed, like the rest; but it is reported to have acted 
like a wet sponge, and was still burning slowly long after the 
rest of the neighborhood was in ruins. A wet building (wet 
inside, not outside) ignites slowly and burns slowly, and fire 
chiefs might keep this in mind when dealing with conflagra- 
tions. 

In speaking of the influence construction has in American 
fires, it is customary to say that our fires are due to bad con- 
struction. I am inclined to blame the type rather than the 
quality. The quality, of course, is a contributing factor; but 
a city of American type, even with the best construction of 
that type, would compare with a city like Paris in the matter 
of conflagrations as a wooden battleship, even of the best con- 
struction, would compare with the most ordinary iron ship in 
the matter of fighting. The two are simply not in the same 


class. 
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MISS LAKELY’S ORIGINALITIES. 


By Joun I. HArpen, INDIANAPOLIS. 


(yaraiey(|ERBERT HARLAN, manager for the Nebular 
| Life Insurance Company, was clearly annoyed, 

| 

} 





and with just cause. There was undoubtedly a 
general conspiracy against his peace and com- 
fort this morning and nothing could be de- 
pended upon to act normally. He had broken his pencil 
point repeatedly, had upset a bottle of ink, and his cigar stub- 
bornly refused to burn. Even figures, those inflexible entities 
that have become a proverb for truthfulness, departed from 
their usual character and indulged in all kinds of caprices. 
At last, when the manager found that his cigar had gone out 
for the twentieth time, he lost his patience completely, dashed 
the half-consumed weed into a cuspidor and rose and paced 
his office. It was at this climax that a clerk announced 
a caller. 

“Who is it?” demanded the manager in a tone of voice 
that he might have used in speaking to a vicious animal. 

“Miss Inez Lakely,” replied the clerk, almost in a whisper. 

“What the Now I tell you,” he spluttered, shaking his 
fist at the clerk, “those people have got to quit worrying me!” 

“It’s not my fault——” 

‘Jenkins, if you talk back, I'll fire you in a minute! Show 
the woman in. I might as well stop this thing one time as 
another.” 

Harlan admired the opposite sex, but he was not what 
might be called susceptible. He boasted that while he liked 
to look at a pretty face as well as anyone there was no weak- 
ness in him, and he would not violate his business principles 
for all the women in the world. He was intensely suspicious 
in his worst moods, and he instantly concluded that Miss 
Lakely would attack him with tears and other feminine 
weapons. He therefore determined that he would make the 
interview as brief as possible. He even formed a sentence of 
the ultimatum which he would deliver to the young lady, and 
set his teeth in a pledge to himself that he would be firm, but 
he wavered a trifle almost as soon as he saw Miss Lakely. 

“You are Mr. Harlan?” she inquired. 

“Tam. Will you take a seat?” He had not intended to 
be so courteous, but he was almost compelled to show some- 
thing of gentlemanliness in the presence of this well-bred and 





self-possessed woman. 

“Mr. Harlan, may I—may I ask, if you have any close 
acquaintance with my father?” 

“Have I?” the manager blurted. “Don’t I wish I hadn't?” 

“Can you tell me if he is in any trouble ?” 

“Suffering saints!’ he exclaimed almost in a gasp. “Do 
you mean to tell me you don’t know anything about it?” 

“IT only know that he seems almost crushed by something 
and that he will not tell me what it is.” 


“Now, look here, young lady, if your father has sent you 
here with the ‘sad-story’ device, let me tell you right now that 
it won’t work.” 

Miss Lakely’s eyes instantly filled with tears, but she 
ignored them. Rising from her chair she approached the 
manager and looked down into his face. “You may hurt my 
feelings, but you cannot impress me by a brutal manner. If 
you are the business man you are said to be, you would give 
me information instead of wasting time in fits of temper.” 

The manager was coarse-fibred and something of a bully, 
but he knew strength when he saw it, and he began to ad- 
mire Inez. 

“Well, business does not develop either patience or refine- 
ment. Consider that I have apologized and take a seat. What 
do you wish to know ?” 

“Merely if you can tell me why my father has lately been 
so unlike himself?” said Inez, as she sat down again. 

“T can’t answer the question as you put it because I don't 
believe in despairing moods. No man need despair about 
anything. If he will make up his mind that he can do a 
thing, he can. I always have and I don’t pretend to be a 
wonder, either. To make the story short, your father has 
used money that did not belong to him, and if he doesn’t 
make it good I shall prosecute him. There’s not much satis- 
faction in that, either; for I learned this morning that his 
bondsmen are worthless—but he must pay or go to the 
penitentiary.” 

Inez was shocked by this information, so much so that for a 
moment she had no control over her faculties. She attempted 
to speak, but her ideas became chaotic, and words would not 
come to her. She turned pale and stared at the manager 
helplessly. Harlan was not without a touch of rough kind- 
ness in his make-up and, being convinced that his caller was 
not shamming, brought her a glass of water. 

“Thank you!” murmured Inez. In a moment she had re- 
covered herself, and the manager was surprised at the firm- 
ness of her tone. Here was a woman who could bear trouble 
without sinking. She was after his own heart, and he looked 
upon her with increasing respect. 

“Well, being weak will do no good. Let me hear the worst. 
Perhaps something can yet be done. Whatever his faults, 
my father has been kind to me, and if I can help him I will 
do so at any cost.” 

“Young lady, you appeal to me. If your father had more 
of that spirit he would not be where he is to-day.” 

“Never mind that, but give me the facts,’ demanded 
Inez. 

“As you please. But can you believe me? Remember, 
vou have reason to be prejudiced.” 
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“In business you are said to be honorable, and I will trust 
you only—don’t keep me waiting.” 

“All right. Your father has been a puzzle to me from the 
beginning. A year ago he came to me, highly recommended, 
and I gave him employment. Immediately he astonished me 
by his quick understanding.” 

“That is due to his professional training,” interrupted Inez. 

“Whatever the explanation, he soon could talk insurance 
like an expert. What is more, he is ingenious in illustrating 
what we call propositions, but when it comes to actual solicit- 
ing, he cannot, as we say, deliver the goods. He is plausible, 
however, and seems to know so well how it should be done 
that I have trusted him against my judgment. I have even 
violated my rules and made him advances against future 
commissions. But it was no use. He had only brought in 
some small business and he owed me over $500 before this 
last escapade. The other day he wrote a friend and, I sus- 
pect, gave away most 


of his commission. 
At any rate, he was 
pressed for money, 


and he used all that 
he collected for his 
own purposes. A 
thing like this cannot 
be concealed very 
long, and when I 
found it out I gave 
him just a week in 
which to report the 
company’s part of the 
premium.” 

“But why don’t my 
father succeed? You 
say he has a quick 
mind and a con- 
vincing talker.” 

“T will tell you the 
truth as I see it, Miss 
Lakely. The great 
temptation in life in- 
surance is to seek for short-cuts, and in spite of my 
warning your father has fallen a victim. He wastes valu- 
able time with fake sciences and reads articles by hack 
writers that don’t know either science or business. He’s 
got the delusion that applications can be written by thought- 
force, affirmations and all such tommy-rot. He says he 
can influence a man without even seeing him. Well, he 
sat here in the office one night for two hours and nearly 
brought on nervous prostration by thinking about a certain 
banker. The banker didn’t come in to sign an application, 
however, and later we learned that he was out of town. Your 
father had simply made a dunce of himself, and that’s what 
short-cuts usually lead to. I am sorry to say that your father 
seems to be constitutionally erratic and is always springing 
surprises upon us. I 

“Excuse me, but I think I know enough. I believe my 
father has more character than your experience with him 
would seem to indicate, but this is not important just now. 


is 
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SHE.—“You can tell me why my father has lately been so unlike himself.’ 
ManaGer.—He must pay or go to the penitentiary.” 
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Would you give him two more weeks of grace if you thought 
he would return this money he has taken?” 

The manager hesitated and showed symptomis of irritation. 
“What’s the use wasting more time? I’ve borne with your 
father for months and he’s done nothing. The money’s gone, 
and I’ve only the poor satisfaction of making an example 
of him.” 

“But suppose the money is not gone? 
have revenge or restitution ?” 

“Tf I thought ‘ss 

“Tf you must do it can you not make your example as well 
in two weeks as now ?” 

“Yes, but e 

“Very well, then, give us more time. I have friends who 
would pay you this money for my sake, but I believe my 
father can earn it himself and I am going to help him.” 

“T can see that you have your father’s ability to talk. I'll 
make one more con- 
cession, but it is the 
last. The money in 
two weeks or your 
father takes the con- 
sequences.” 


Would you rather 








Nature had made 
Inez Lakely unusual, 
and if she had not 
even learned the 
alphabet, she would 
not have been an or- 
dinary person; but 
she had also received 
an excellent educa- 
tion, and had come to 
have almost an ambi- 
tion to achieve indi- 
viduality. She never 
shirked an oppor- 

‘tunity to think, and 
she excited the ad- 
miration and some- 
times the malice of those who knew her by her originalities. 
She never gave the ordinary replies to the commonplaces of 
conversation and never proposed the weather as a subject for 
discussion. If anyone remarked upon the fineness of the day, 
she made it a point to volunteer some information respecting 
the government department of meteorology, and to explain 
that she had once supposed this department to be devoted to 
the study of meteors, comets and other heavenly bodies. As 
she was unconsciously a criticism upon her classmates, she was 
not popular at college. She was guilty of the heresy of not car- 
ing to “get through.” She took to psychology as an ordinary 
woman might take to child study or needle work, and she 
was a little proud of what some of her critics looked upon as 
an abnormal taste. From this science she acquired the theory 
that “ variety is a necessity of life,” in fact, that there can 
be no life without variety. She was, therefore, getting an 
education because her nature demanded it and not because 
it would be “nice to have a diploma.” For years she had 
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corresponded with an educated Japanese merely for the pur- 
pose of enlarging her outlook. 

It must be confessed that with all her brilliance Inez was 
something of a dreamer. Her faculties were not trained for 
immediate practical demands, but for purposes of general 
dispiay. Left without a mother at an early age, her father 
had allowed her simply “to grow,” not altogether unlike Miss 
Topsy, and now, at the age of 28, she had a striking personal- 
ity, but no other achievements. 

With the revelation concerning her father, Inez awoke to 
the fact that in a world that is largely made up of action, 

- something else besides originality is necessary. She was 
naturally courageous, and it was not in her nature to despair, 
but she deeply regretted now that she had only “developed 
faculties” instead of 
some profession. Her 
constructive instincts 
once aroused, however, 
she found that even her 
general reading had 
not been useless. As 
she began to ask her- 
self what she could do 
to help her father, the 
answer came in the 
form of a quotation: 
“Do what lies nearest.” 
“That means life insur- 
ance,” she told herself. 
But what could she do 
in this profession? 
She was not even 
familiar with its lit- 
erature. Would she 
dare attempt the writ- 
ing of an application 
when she had not even 
seen one? Probably 
not, but could she not 
find someone for her 
father to talk to? 
Upon the whole, this 
seemed the most prac- 
ticable, and then came 
the question how to find such a person. Day after day she 
struggled with the problem, sometimes in her room and some- 
times while walking restlessly upon the streets, but it would 
not clear up. A week passed and she began to be frightened. 
The most desperate thinking brought no results, and it looked 
as if she might be compelled to appeal to her friends. At 
last she decided that next day she would do something, no 
matter what, and in the meantime she would attend a recep- 
tion and ball for relief. 

The simple resolution to “quit worrying” is not equivalent 
to the act. Inez could goad herself into some pretense of 
being cheerful, but her mood was poisoned and she went to 
the reception as she might have gone to prison. The brilliant 
lights, the music, the apparent happiness of everyone around 
her only increased her depression, and she was on the point of 


place for it.” 
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leaving in despair, when, like a flash, her problem was solved. 
Almost before she knew it she was seated behind a row of 
palms engaged in earnest conversation with Mr. Eugene 
Siphers, a banker’s son, whom she had occasionally met in 
society. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Siphers,” Inez began, “but may I 
she broke off abruptly, and the young man looked at her in 
surprise. 

“Why, Miss Lakely !” he exclaimed, staring into her flushed 
and serious face. ‘What is the matter?” 

Inez gave a gasp, clenched her hands tightly and then 
straightened up resolutely. “In a moment. I was going to 
ask you if you would talk business. I know this is not the 
place for it, but it is dreadfully important.” 

Since she had learned 
of her father’s trouble, 
Inez had had no heart 
for originating and, 
upon the present occa- 
sion, was glad to use 
any words that might 
volunteer to serve her. 

“Well,” replied the 
banker’s son, seeing 
that she was rapidly re- 
covering her self-pos- 
session, “I guess it will 
not be an unpardonable 
sin. In America we 
think and talk business 
everywhere.” 

“Tt’s about my fa- 
ther, he is in the life 
insurance business,” 
she began somewhat 
lamely. 

At the mention of 
life insurance, Siphers’ 
face assumed a some- 
what stolid expression 
for a moment and then 
broke into a_ smile. 


”? 





“I was going to ask you if you would talk business. I know this is not the “T’ve never found the 


subject fascinating, but 
perhaps these surroundings will enliven it.” 

“Please let us be quite serious,” pleaded Inez. “I am facing 
a crisis and must meet it or suffer more than I can tell you.” 

“You shall have my sympathy, at any rate.” 

“My father, after having spent the greater part of his life 
at it, was compelled to give up his profession. He has been 
trying life insurance, but it has been very hard for him. 
The time has come when he must do something decisive or be 
adrift again. He has ability, I believe, but is so discouraged 
that he seems almost to shun people. What I want to ask of 
you is that you will not only talk with him, but give him the 
help of sending for him.” 

“But suppose your father cannot convince me,” suggested 
Siphers; “will merely talking with him improve the 
situation ?” 
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“If you really go into the matter you will take insurance,” 
replied Inez, with perhaps more optimism than she really felt. 
care, Miss Lakely,” warned the young man, half 
and half jestingly. ‘‘Never arouse a man’s com- 
bativeness. Suppose I determined to resist?” 

“T hope you will not do that, Eugene. Oh, I beg your 
pardon. I have no right to be so familiar, but I have been 
so worried lately that I have forgotten my manners.” 

“Don’t mind it, Miss Lakely. To tell you the truth, I 
rather like to hear you pronounce my Christian name. But 


“Take 
seriously 


about your father; | am fearfully hard to interest on this sub- - 


ject of insurance. I am afraid it'll be of no use.” 

As she became more accustomed to the novelty of the 
situation, Inez’s confidence increased, and something like her 
old brilliance returned. Her spirits rose and she determined 
to use all her resources to conquer the banker’s son. “Will 
you forgive me if I speak quite plainly?” she inquired at 
length. 

“Certainly. You are most entertaining, I assure you.” 

“T hope you can say as much to my father. But to the 
point: The average man is a mere bundle of prejudices 
and convincing him simply means showing him how stupid 
Real discussion is almost impossible because most men 
Now of all persons I have ever met 


he is. 
are not open-minded. 
you are the most capable of being so, if you will but consent. 
Will you?” 

“In——I mean Miss Lakely, almost you persuade me. Will 
you indulge me in a two-step ?” 

“Only one, please; and then will you be so good as to see 
I have been so wrought up for a week that I am 
almost a wreck.” 


me home ? 


The attempt to break even a comparatively insignificant 
habit is a serious experiment. The man who has chewed 
tobacco ten years and suddenly determines that he will be a 
new man seldom realizes what he is undertaking. For twen- 
ty-four hours he may remain firm, but upon the second day 
he will vary the monotony by chewing a cigar. Because it -s 
so unlike prepared tobacco, and does not really satisfy him, 
he will imagine that he is making progress; but in a week 
it will dawn upon him that tobacco is tobacco even if it is 
not saturated with licorice and compressed into a cake, and 
he will make a new resolution. This time he will diversify 
the programme by eating straws, scented toothpicks, or fortify 
himself with ‘“Notobac” and other infallible habit-destroyers 
with manufactured names. If hard pressed he can eat a few 
pounds of prunes or raisins between meals. Finally, when he 
has become so irritable that his friends and relatives are com- 
pelled to appeal to the police for protection, he confesses him- 
self defeated and resumes his quid. 

If the attempt to overcome a merely mechanical habit re- 
sults in demoralization, it is almost like suicide to try to 
overcome a habit of character. The truth of this had been 
forced upon John Lakely by bitter experience. For twenty- 
five years he had taught school. He had won the respect of 
his associates and was almost a by-word for steadiness. But 
one day the school board informed him that it was time for 
him to give way to young blood, and the most dangerous of 
all experiments was forced upon him, With the best of his 
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years gone by he must attempt new work. He undertook 
soliciting because it was the easiest thing he could try and 
fell into those aberrations of which his manager complained. 
He was not necessarily weak, but when he attempted to re- 
place a life-long habit with a new one, the result was dis- 
astrous. In the schoolroom he would not have noticed quack 
literature, but when he tried to sell something that no one 
professed to want, and debts accumulated and creditors be- 
came urgent, he grew desperate. It was then that he began 
to seek for “patent-processes.” When he realized at last that 
he was an embezzler and that disgrace and imprisonment were 
almost inevitable he gave up the struggle. It was at this 
crisis that a letter came from Eugene Siphers. “If you will 
make me a proposition for $25,000 at age 33, I shall be 
glad to talk insurance with you,” it read. That Lakely could 
show energy may be inferred from the fact that in less than 
an hour he was in the presence of the banker. 

“You are prompt,” said Eugene, as he arose and gave 
Lakely his hand. 

“Letters like yours are about as common as diamond mines. 
The agent who would not be prompt under the circumstances 
could watch the world burn up,” replied Lakely. 

“Ts that true?” exclaimed Siphers. 

“As life itself. Out of 500 applications perhaps one is 
voluntary. The widow who is expecting a check is the only 
person who ever wants to see a healthy life insurance agent. 
Now, if a banker——but let that pass. You sent for me?” 

“Yes; for reasons which I need not mention I have de- 
cided to talk with you. Frankly, and without intending any 
slur, I may say that until recently life insurance has appealed 
to me about as strongly as rubber plantations in Mexico, and 
if we do any business you will have to exert yourself.” 

“T ask but an opportunity,” Lakely replied. “Are you 
familiar with the most common arguments in favor of life 
insurance ?” 

“Yes; I can protect myself, and my family, if I had one, 
but as my business investments already do that I fail to see 
the need of additional protection.” 

“Have you considered that a body of trained financiers is 
less likely to make a mistake than one man like yourself?” 

“A few years ago a loan agent put a high valuation upon 
some farms not far from here, and after getting their loans the 
farmers deliberately moved off. The insurance company lost 
several thousands by the transaction. If I am not mistaken, 
three or four men pass upon every foreign loan that is made 
in this State. Now I am at liberty to consult a dozen financial 
experts any time I wish.” 

This reply was so unexpected that it staggered Lakely for 
a moment, but he rallied quickly and began again. “Frankly,” 
he replied, “vou have given me information, and at another 
time it may be valuable. But I still hold to my argument. 
The average man has not experience worth mentioning out- 
side of his little routine and does not even know where to 
apply for information. A man sometimes travels a thousand 
miles to consult a specialist simply because he does not know 
that there is one in his own city. The ordinary man does need 
an insurance company to invest and save his money, as I could 
demonstrate by a hundred examples, but the argument is not 
strictly applicable to a banker.” 
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“Well, you do no harm to your cause by admitting your 
mistake. Nothing so tries my patience as cock-sureness in 
a solicitor.” 

Slightly encouraged by this, Lakely renewed his attack. 
“TI will make a further concession, Arguments are not co- 
ercive in themselves. They are powerless if they do not find 
an echo in a man’s temperament or circumstances. If I were 
a Mormon, doubtless, the only arguments on polygamy that 
would touch me would be those in favor of it. Now, the ordi- 
nary arguments in favor of life insurance do not appeal to 
you because you are in exceptional circumstances. Without 
telling you what it would mean to me if I could write your 
application I am going to stake my all on one or two gen- 
eral arguments. A thousand conveniences depend upon the 
fact that we are pretty much like everybody else. A doctor 
can put me in phys- 
ical repair, for exam- 
ple, because the hu- 
man anatomy is about 
the same the world 
over. In some re- 
spects we are almost 
tyrannical in our dis- 
like of individuality. 
We have no natural 
right to hinder a man 
from wearing dresses, 
and if he did so with- 
out attempting to 
conceal his sex, [ sup- 
pose we might refrain 
irom arresting him. 
But the who 
regularly wore female 
garments would prob- 
ably be treated as a 
lunatic, no matter 
how _ intelligent he 
might be. We cannot 
offend against the 
general standard and 
be comfortable. In 
most civilized coun- 
tries a man is expected to carry life insurance, and he is not 
quite right with the world until he has done so. 

“Again, we cannot use a thing until we get it, and if we 
have a thing somehow uses for it will develop. In the kind 
of world that we live in, and constituted as we are, an insur- 


man 


ance policy simply cannot be useless.” 

“John Lakely, your energy, if not your words, is convine- 
ing. I recall a saying something like this: ‘I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief.’ I am not exactly conquered and I 
doubt if I ever could be by arguments, but I am going to let 
you have your way, partly because such gifts as yours ought 
to succeed, and partly because I will trust to the policy to 
complete my conversion. By the way, you have a charming 


daughter. Will you say to her that I should like to call 


some evening?” 
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“T am going to let you have your way—I will trust to the policy to complete 
my conversion.” 


In this world of man it is customary to begin anything, a 
building, a battleship or an enterprise with an elaborate fuss. 
Those who pretend to understand character assert that a 
new habit should be entered upon with ceremony, and evan- 
gelists and temperance reformers proceed upon this theory 
when they compel their converts to make a pledge or commit 
themselves in some manner. Perhaps when Lakely studied 
alleged sciences so desperately, he was instinctively trying to 
give himself the benefit of a good start. Be this as it may, 
when he achieved the conspicuous success of writing a large 
application under circumstances of the extremest difficulty, it 
gave him a momentum which he never again entirely lost. 
From this time he was moderately but definitely prosperous. 
He did not perform any miraculous feats in soliciting, but he 
wrote a fair business each month in the year and his normal 

qualities of steadiness 
and regularity again 

asserted themselves. 
ia The fates decreed 
& that Inez should be a 
permanent 
to her father. As 
Siphers had taken the 
pains to explain, he 
had 
quered by arguments, 
and there is ground 


assistant 


not been con- 


for suspicion that he 
was partly influenced 
by the daughter's per- 
sonality. At any rate, 
he called more and 
more upon Inez, and 
he found her originali- 
ties so agreeable that 
he decided to appro- 
priate them exclu- 
sively to himself. Be- 
ing now related to life 
insurance in the ca- 
pacity of son-in-law, 
he became more act- 
ively interested in it. 
His position as banker gave weight to his words, and he found 
it possible to help his father-in-law in a hundred indirect ways. 
The strain which Inez had gone through gave her a new point 
of view. She continued to be proud of her one unusual ex- 
ploit, but she never again laid such emphasis upon orig- 
inalities. With an indulgent husband and a respected father 
she found it no hardship to become an ordinary member 
of society, and as time passed, her reputation for brilliance 
faded, but her popularity increased. As no human being 
can have all the blessings, she was content with the compensa- 


ems SH Made/ 


tion. 
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By Rospertson TAyLor, OF UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY.* 


INCE the issue of the last Quinquennial Num- 
71 ber of Tue Specrator there has grown into 
being, in this country especially, an enormous 
business on the lines of burglary insurance, and 
to-day there are millions of dollars in capital and 
surplus accumulated from its use that are back of the issues of 
at least twenty reputable companies. 

As in all other pursuits in life, there are illustrations of the 
selfishness of human nature, of individual greed for gain or 
success, consequent rivalries and fierce competition have been 
developed, leading up to a cutting of rates, frequently and 
injudiciously, by plungers or schemers, so that while what 
is termed success may be attained, the net profit resulting 
from business written has not been commensurate, and can- 
not really be figured or measured until the expiration of pol- 
icies and the adjustment of losses under all the issues have 
been dealt with. A continuously profitable result must de- 
pend upon more intelligent consideration of some weak points 
in the business that have been developed. 

The most interesting feature that enters into this protec- 
tion of the assured is the covering of bank equipments, con- 
tents of safes and vaults, their insurance agains. explosives or 
other burglarious invasion, and the daylight hold-up to which 
officials are exposed. 

As a rule, these are all safeguarded for one premium; and 
as the years have advanced, such improvements have been 
made in construction of both safes and vaults, in time-locks 
and multiplied bolts, in the free use of electric appliances and 
protections of various wire guards, so placed and so changed 
as to make the alarm sure and real, that risks have been re- 
duced and premiums correspondingly minimized. 

Thus, at this writing, have the banks, the trust companies, 
the custodians of money and valuables in every shape, had 
placed within their reach such a measure of absolute protec- 
tion, at a cost which, when compared with the modern out- 
lays on a large scale for the conduct of such business, is shown 
to be the least in point of size, even if its value or use is un- 
derestimated. 

But there cannot be two opinions on the subject of the wis- 
dom of the outlay for the protection of the stockholders’ in- 
terest, of which they are custodians; and the shifting of the 
care of such responsibility from the shoulders of officials, thus 
enabling them to devote the time and effort so saved to the 
consideration of other matters entering into the conduct of 
such institutions, is a relief. 

Besides the equipment, of course the situation, and the gen- 
eral environment of the various risks offered, regulate the 
cost to the assured. 

Another item which should enter largely into the considera- 








*Mr. Taylor is superintendent of the company’s burglary insurance depart- 


ment. 


tion of those handling great sums of money and exchanges of 
securities between banks and bankers, trust companies and 
other institutions, is the absolute protection of messengers 
while so employed that is given in the policies issued for 
“messenger hold-up,” which are generally broad in their use, 
within the corporate limits of cities, and, when necessary, ex- 
tended to reasonably safe routes between cities and con- 
tiguous territory, with which similar exchanges are fre- 
quently made, with armed guards when ordinary prudence 
suggests such, in the handling of large amounts, thus sim- 
plifying exchanges in these days of the frequent shifting of 
investment. 

Indeed, this important feature of protection cannot be too 
carefully considered by those who need some relief from the 
multitudinous anxieties incidental to a banker’s life. 

As to the mercantile open stock and the mercantile safe 
and the mercantile messenger hold-up between office and 
mine or factory, between branches of department stores, etc., 
each in its way is necessary to guard not only the merchants’ 
goods and accumulations for individual benefit and protec- 
tion, but to entitle merchants and manufacturers to the credit 
and confidence of those who have extended to them the ac- 
commodations necessary during their growth and success, not 
only minimizing risks, but giving full opportunities for full 
protection that should be availed of. 

There is another feature of protection afforded in this 
branch of underwriting which would seem deserving of crit- 
icism because of its too liberal application in guarding the 
valuables and treasures of the households of the assured 
against burglary, theft and larceny. 

The basis has been entirely too liberal, and there have been 
too many features of protection allowed that could not do 
otherwise than eventuate in loss (that is, the premiums are 
swallowed up in the adjustment of claims), the servant feature 
actually affording a fidelity bond for the domestics whose 
name and record are entirely unknown to the policy writers, 
and whose coming and going are as free and frequent and 
as changing as the winds of heaven, who generally seem to 
be also free to take with them as they fly whatever strikes 
their fancy from “My Lady’s” collection. 

Thousands of claims have been paid already when there 
has been no evidence of theft, but simply a mysterious dis- 
appearance. 

Then, too, the hazard of the visiting plumber to the house- 
hold, who is granted the run of the establishment, and in 
passing the boudoir on his way to the bathroom sees a strik- 
ing-looking jewel that he thinks would please his daughter, 
appropriates it, and the insuring company has the privilege 
of footing the bill. So with the paper-hanger, the elec- 


trician, the gas-meter man, and all those workmen to whem 
householders generally are so hospitable. 
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Indeed, there are so many weak features in this underwrit- 
ing that almost all of the intelligent and thoughtful officials, 
really considering the hazard and small premium obtained, 
cannot conscientiously push this branch with the same en- 
ergy that they expend in other directions, as the percentage 
of loss is too great to make the business desirable. 

The freedom given to some officials has been repented of, 
and there is ground for hope that reason will eventually dawn, 
so that an intelligent basis will also here prevail after this 
review of the free-writing sometimes indulged in. 

The actual accumulations of surplus, after payments of 
losses accruing, under what has been unwise, injudicious pol- 
icy-writing in some companies, would impress one making a 
casual observation as remarkable, and can only be accounted 
for by the great number of issues, in the hope of forcing the 
premiums to reduce the percentage of loss, which often suc- 
ceeds. 

There is ground for hope that wisdom may yet resume her 
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sway, unwisely ambitious officials continue to be dethroned, 
and the general atmosphere cleared, so that this whole branch 
of the business will be conducted on what might be termed 
legitimate and equitable lines. 

When this is accomplished, this entire system of value to 
the banking, the mercantile and the social world will be 
brought to a reasonable and rational basis, with fairly profit- 
able results to those whose capital is embarked therein in car- 
rying so many millions of liability. 





JUNIOR EDUCATION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


By H. E. Hess, MANAGER, New York FirE INSURANCE EXCHANGE. 


OR a business which claims for itself a more 
or less professional standing ; which requires 
an extensive knowledge of building construc- 
tion and merchandise characteristics; and 
which cannot properly judge of the hazards 
of certain classes of risks without consider- 
able training in mechanical and hydraulic 
engineering ; it seems astonishing how much 
responsibility is imposed in fire insurance 
upon men who have passed through no train- 

ing beyond that obtained in working up from one desk to 

another in the offices which they serve. Perhaps that is to be 
explained, in part, by the fact that, a generation ago, when 
the seniors of to-day were youngsters, no such technical 
knowledge was called for as is the case now, because 
sprinklered risks were then unknown on stock companies’ 
registers, steel frame, fireproof buildings had not been 
thought of, and numerous appliances now in common use 
had not been invented. But with the requirements imposed 
by present-day conditions, a fire insurance underwriter 
must have knowledge of building construction, automatic 
sprinkler installation, water supply, high-pressure outputs, 
fire department needs, and so on, to an extent that 
he has a decided advantage if, previous to entering upon our 
business, he has passed through an engineering course. Aside, 
however, from those who have a controlling voice in the pass- 
ing of risks, it would seem evident that all who have to do with 
writing, mapping or recording them ought to have some well- 
defined educational preparation for their work; but this most 
often is not the case. Perhaps one would not now find an 
officer gravely declining a line on the ground that, in case of 





a slight fire, a heavy loss might be expected through water 
from the thermostats ; but similar lack of knowledge of what 
ought to be familiar things pervades the ranks of juniordom, 
and it will continue until means are provided to remove it. 
The employees who have only the vaguest ideas of what 
thermostats or sprinklers look like, or what they do, or how a 
fire door is made and hung, or how a dry room should be 
built, and so on, are far too numerous for the best interests 
of the business; and inasmuch as the young minds are the 
ones that are inquisitive and acquisitive, I submit that more 
ought to be done to put special information in the way of the 
juniors in our business, the majority of whom are eager to 
learn, but are denied opportunity. In the nature of things, 
that opportunity cannot be afforded along with their regular 
office work, because then they, and all to whom they might 
go for enlightenment, are too busy to be able to take or give 
time for theoretical discussion or practical illustration. 

I am aware that there is a course of lectures on fire insur- 
ance principles and practices included in the curriculum of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance of New York 
University ; but they are given in the evening, and, for many 
men who live outside the city, attendance is impracticable. 
The same is true of the fire insurance course in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; while that at the Armour Institute of Chicago covers 
a strictly technical course in insurance engineering. All of 
these represent efforts to meet a situation which was recog- 
nized by the National Board in 1904, when it secured, at the 
hands of Dr. Humphreys, president of Stevens Institute, the 
laying out of a plan of study for young men engaged in the 
fire insurance business. That plan was very complete, call- 
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as things go now, do not have the opportunity to become even 


ing for three years’ preparatory and three years’ special work, 
all to be carried on by correspondence. Aside from the fact 
that it has not been put into operation, it must be admitted 
that, for the average junior, it is too complete, and calls for 
too much time. 

Some slight approach is made to what I have in mind by the 
discussions and papers before the insurance societies of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, and the institute 
examinations carried on annually at Indianapolis. All these 
are eclectic in scope, and give the juniors a chance to ask or 
answer questions about plain, every-day problems or per- 
plexities ; but they do not come often enough, and are not near 
enough to give that sense of intimate help and reliance which 
the young enquirer seeks and needs. If that is to be afforded, 
it must be, it seems to me, by means of a training department 
near at hand and available during the day. For the single 
company to do this for the benefit of its own employees would 
be possible only in the case of the largest and wealthiest con- 
cerns, with the probable reward that, when the schooling had 
been given, the scholars would be hired away from them by 
other companies unwilling to educate, but not averse to se- 
curing the educated. Why not, then, a school supported by 
all the companies in proportion to their use of it, and equipped 
with the means of answering the practical and theoretical 
questions brought in by its students? Suppose these students 
are given half a day in the school and half a day in the office; 
there are plenty who would gladly—and could afford to— 
work for half pay for the sake of the greater value that their 
services would later represent. There would be at this school 
samples of fire doors, pails, extinguishers, automatic sprink- 
lers, thermostats, alarm valves, watchmen’s clocks, etc., all 
of standard make, and in charge of some one competent to 
explain in detail their construction and operation, as well as 
the requirements for their proper installation, familiarity with 
which by the students would put them at comparative ease 
for the rest of their lives upon subjects which many of them, 
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slightly acquainted with. In addition to these practical ex- 
hibits and demonstrations, instruction would be given in build- 
ing materials and construction, fire hazards, merchandise sus- 
ceptibility, rating schedules, requirements of the standard pol- 
icy, loss adjustments, insurance law, and so on. Nor need 
the time required extend over a long period; three and one- 
half hours a day for five days in the week would take the 
student over a most helpful course in three months, at the end 
of which he would possess knowledge that would stand him 
in good stead through life in making him a better all-around 
fire insurance man, whether as clerk, field worker or official. 

Another direction in which such a school would prove of 
great service would be in enlightening brokers and brokers’ 
clerks, as to whose lack of even primary knowledge thousands 
of enquiries at the office of the Exchange bear convincing evi- 
dence. Having in mind the dependence placed by the in- 
sured upon the eight thousand brokers who hold Exchange 
certificates ; and the childlike faith with which, in many in- 
stances, the instructions, explanations, and suggestions, of 
those brokers are accepted ; it would, in my judgment, be wis- 
dom of the highest order for the companies to provide means 
whereby those brokers and their employees might become 
better versed on the theoretical and technical side of fire in- 
surance underwriting. This does not mean that the instruc- 
tion should be given for nothing; on the contrary, 
experience that a competent broker is willing to pay for any 
benefits received and asks no favors. As for the incompetents, 
they will all the sooner disappear in the face of the better 
education of their competitors. Therefore, I feel sure that a 
constant patronage from brokers and brokers’ clerks might 
be relied upon for such a school. 


it is my 
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THE EXAMINATION OF LIFE, FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


By STan.ey L, Oris, ACTUARY OF THE BuREAU OF LIABILITY INSURANCE STATISTICS.* 





HE method of examination of life, fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies is largely the same. 
Such differences as arise owing to the varying 
character of the business will be treated 
separately. 

Life insurance is one of the oldest forms 
of insurance, as well as the one most vitally 
affecting the people. The relation of life in- 
surance to the public is primarily one of the 
highest class of trusteeship. Man, by its 


loved ones in the 


means, expects to provide for his 
hour of bereavement, when the husband and father, through 
Divine Providence, has been taken from them. The 


fiduciary relationship stands pre-eminent, and the obligations 
resting on the directors, trustees and active managers of life 
insurance companies are sacred ones. 

Fire insurance presents no such duty. 
tract between the company and the insured terminating with 
the period of the policy, generally for one or three years, 
although some policies are issued for five years and even 
a longer period. The fire insurance policy strengthens 
the credit of the merchant and business man, and gives 
added confidence to those who loan him money or extend 
credit. 

Casualty insurance embraces practically all branches of in- 
surance other than life, fire and marine, principal among 
which may be mentioned accident, health, liability, fidelity, 
surety, plate glass, steam boiler, burglary, theft, tly-wheel and 
credit insurance. These various lines have grown to a re- 
markable extent in recent years until they occupy a deservedly 
high place in the general scheme of insurance. 

A grave responsibility rests upon the State in the supervi- 
sion of the several classes of insurance companies. Beyond 
any question the State is interested in their condition and 
affairs, their solvency and their ability to carry out their con- 
tracts, no matter how long the liability thereunder is deferred. 
Their examination, usually by the State, should be thorough 
and complete. 

In making an examination of an insurance company the 
usual course is to verify the annual statement as of Decem- 
ber 31, , sworn to by the proper officers and filed with 
the Insurance Department, and then, if deemed necessary or 
advisable, to bring the examination down to date. 

The use of the annual statement as a basis has the advan- 
tage of having prepared lists, which have been furnished the 
Department, to check up against, and thus facilitate the work. 
Besides a copy of the last sworn statement, there is a full 
list of real estate owned, existing loans upon the security of 
real property, collateral loans and securities held therefor, 


It is a business con- 








* Mr. Otis was formerly chief examiner of the Michigan Insurance Department. 





and accurate, concise and complete statements of all the other 
matters called for by the laws of the State. In New York 
State, see Section 103, the Insurance Law. 

At the beginning of the examination the chief examiner 
should assign the different items and schedules to the several 
assistants who are to help in making it. By this means time 
is saved and the examination proceeds in an orderly and log- 
ical manner. 

Income.—The proving of the income is largely a matter 
of detail, although care should be taken to see that the entire 
income, from whatever source, is properly entered and ac- 
counted for; also that none of this income carries with it 
corresponding liability, as borrowed moriey, advances by in- 
corporators or others. In verifying the income, always do so 
from original or initial entries, such as agents’ reports, etc. 

In checking over the income from interest, rents, profit on 
sale or maturity of ledger assets, and the item from all other 
sources, the examiner should note that the full gross income 
is set forth and not the net amount after deductions have been 
made. If interest has been paid on borrowed money, etc., 
rent paid for any cause, or repairs made, losses met with on 
sales of ledger assets, or the figures at which real property has 
been carried scaled down, these items, as before stated, must 
not be deducted, but appear in the proper place on the dis- 
bursement side of the statement. Any transaction of this kind 
by the company should immediately put the examiner on in- 
quiry, and he should not be satisfied until everything has been 
examined in detail, making full minutes of matters which ap- 
pear irregular, to submit to the chief examiner. 

Disbursements.—In verifying the death claims of life in- 
surance companies, notice should be taken of the promptness 
in making settlement; also what percentage is scaled down, 
compromised or resisted, and if the company is justified in 
the action taken in relation to these claims. 

In checking over the amounts paid in surrender values and 
dividends to policyholders, the correctness of these items may 
not only be verified, but some member of the actuarial force 
may, at this point, go thoroughly into the question of sur- 
render values and determine the treatment of the company 
with respect to them. As to the dividends paid policyholders, 
whether the rate of dividend is diminishing, and if the divi- 
dends apportioned to the several classes of policies are what 
properly should belong to them, bearing in mind that on all 
deferred dividend policies outstanding there must be an annual 
accounting and apportionment, at least according to the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, Section 83. 

The actuary or examiner having this item in charge should 
not fail to ascertain if the amount declared and paid in cash 
as dividends is not more, proportionately, than that class of 
policies, as a whole, are entitled to, and thus the policyholders 
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who take their dividends in cash receive a greater benefit than 
rightfully belongs to them at the expense of those who let 
their dividends remain with the company. By the method 
outlined a company can make a more favorable showing as 
to dividends than the facts warrant. Any such practice should 
be singled out and reported. 

The item of commissions to agents should be checked in 
New York State, having in mind Section 97 of the Insurance 
Law, and the law as set forth in that section applied, remem- 
bering that the words of the statute are “expend or become 
liable for.” Also remember that Section 97 embraces more 
than simply the amount paid in straight commissions; the 
sum total of such disbursements must not exceed, etc. 

The item of commuted commissions should be gone care- 
fully into, as should legal expenses, and, in fact, all the items 
of disbursements. Vouchers should be examined and re- 
quired to be produced when called for, and every irregularity 
noted and investigated. In checking these different items 
of expense in New York State reference should be had to 
Sections 98 and 99 of the Insurance Law. 

In verifying the losses paid of fire and casualty companies, 
see if paid promptly, to what extent deductions are made and, 
from an examination of the loss papers, whether justifiable ; 
and, in fact, acquire a good understanding of the company’s 
course and manner of handling claims. This question can 
again be gone into when proving up the item under liabilities 
of “losses and claims unpaid.” 

When checking “dividends to stockholders” of fire com- 
panies in New York State, the examiner should have in mind 
Sections 117 and 130 of the Insurance Law. 

LEDGER ASSETS. 

Real Estate-—In the examination of the real estate owned, 
the deeds must be examined and the validity of title looked 
into. In the examination of New York companies, the ex- 
aminer or attorney doing this part of the work should have 
in mind Section 20 of the Insurance Law, and go carefully 
into every item called for by Clause 1, Section 103, to see that 
the law is being lived up to in letter and spirit. An appraisal 
of any or all pieces of property should be made when 
In any event, the examiner should satisfy 
himself that the market value of the property is actually 
as stated. 

Mortgage Loans.—In making examination of mortgage 
loans, not only should the fact be ascertained that no loan 
exceeds 50 per cent of the value of the property and that 
title rests in the mortgagor, but that the interest payments are 
promptly kept up, and, if it is deemed necessary, a statement 
should be obtained from the mortgagor that the mortgage is 
alive and for the full amount carried on the books. 

Collateral Loans.—In checking over the schedule of col- 
lateral loans care should be taken to see that there is a safe 
margin between the market value of the collateral security 
and the face of the loan, also that not more than one-third 
of the total value of the security consists of shares of stock. 
See Section 100, the Insurance Law of New York. The ex- 
aminer should bear in mind that the collateral security should 
not only have a quoted market value, but a reasonably ready 
market at the price listed. It is to be remembered that all 
loans are required to be authorized by the board of directors, 
or by the finance committee thereof. 


necessary. 


7O 
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Policy Loans.—This forms one of the best avenues of in- 
vesting the company’s funds, and the privilege is, at times, of 
decided benefit to the policyholders. The examiner should 
note that the loan is kept within the reserve on the policy, 
also that the loan papers are properly executed by the insured, 
beneficiary, or beneficiaries, and filed with the policy. 

Bonds and Stock Owned.—In verifying this schedule the 
securities should all be carefully counted and checked, care 
being taken to note the rate of interest and date of payment, 
whether any past-due coupons are attached, also prove the 
rate used in determining the market value. When examin- 
ing New York companies, it should be seen if the company is 
carrying out the provisions of Section 100, as to investing in 
bonds and stocks and the disposing of shares of stock and 
bonds and obligations, as therein provided. The investment 
in bonds and stocks is only to be made upon authority of the 
board of directors, or a committee thereof charged with the 
duty of supervising such investment. 

Cash in Bank.—Cash in bank is proved by the written state- 
ment of the cashier of the amount on deposit on the date, 
December 31, , and by the balance shown by the pass- 
book, corrected as to outstanding checks. By the examina- 
tion that has been made of the company’s cash and other books 
the examiner can determine whether the bank balance has been 
swelled by end-of-the-year questionable deposits or borrowed 
money. Any unusual deposit should be investigated. 

Cash in Office—Cash in office should mean literally cash in 
office, and not be partly composed of cash items and due bills 
which ought to have been run through the books or which 
have a problematical value. 

Agents’ Balances.—The agents’ balances of life insurance 
companies are to be checked over and verified, and, while they 
are not admitted assets, the examiner should be able to ap- 
proximate their real worth. 

The laws provide that unpaid premiums on policies of fire 
and casualty companies written within three months shall be 
admitted as assets. See that such uncollected premiums, and 
those only, are included. 

The examiner should compare the amount of uncollected 
premiums with the amounts set forth in the previous year’s 
statement, to determine whether they are running relatively 
the same year by year, and as the examination is usually made 
some time after the close of the year, see how promptly and 
how nearly these premiums have been paid. 

Non-Ledger Assets.—Interest due or accrued, rent due or 
accrued, and market value of bonds and stocks over book 
value, have been checked and verified when going over the 
preceding items. Interest long past due is a sign of weak- 
ness, and immediately suggests looking carefully and thor- 
oughly into the loan. Premiums deferred and those due and 
outstanding should be verified and compared with the De- 
partment’s registers of policies for valuation when the State 
is making the examination. This part of the work can be 
done to advantage by the actuarial force. Care is to be taken 
to see if the policies on which credit is taken for deferred or 
outstanding premiums have been returned as in force and 
against which the proper reserve is made. 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserves.—The chief item of liability of life insurance com- 
panies is the reserves. These valuations are computed by the 
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Department. A complete comparison of the company’s reg- 
ister of policies in force should be made with those of the De- 
partment. This will prove the correctness of the reports made 
yearly by the company to the Department. This part of the 
examination should be placed in charge of the actuarial force 
of the Department, as well as the correctness of dividends due 
policyholders, surrender value liability on canceled or lapsed 
policies, and all other liabilities properly belonging to the 
actuarial branch. 

Losses and Claims.—When examining life insurance com- 
panies, the losses and claims should be carefully checked over 
and verified, and, as the examination is usually conducted 
some time after the close of the year, it is an easy matter 
to ascertain if death losses have been paid since December 
31, or claims filed where the death occurred previous to De- 
cember 31 and were not included in the list furnished. The 
company’s docket of suits will be of assistance in arriving at 
the correct amount of resisted claims. 

In proving the losses due and claims outstanding of fire and 
casualty companies, care should be taken that the company 
has not underestimated this item unintentionally or otherwise, 
making a better showing in the annual statement than the 
facts warrant. Compare the losses paid since the close of the 
year with the amount set down in making up the statement, 
and if this shows a general tendency to underestimate them, 
go back over several past years’ statements to determine and 
establish the general practice of the company in this respect. 
By examination of different books of record and other 
sources, the examiner can satisfy himself that all unpaid 
losses, unadjusted and resisted losses are accounted for. 


From the nature of fidelity and surety business the out-- 


standing losses and claims are very hard to estimate. Oft- 
times suits and claims have been settled at a less figure than 
carried by the company, and again, when looked upon as car- 
rying little or no liability, amounts are paid in settlement far 
beyond the estimate placed upon them by the company. An 
injustice should not be done the company in requiring too 
large an amount to be set aside for these items, and yet the in- 
terests of all concerned demand that an adequate estimate be 
made and charged in the statement. 

Casualty companies transacting liability insurance are re- 
quired by the laws of several of the States to maintain a spe- 
cial reserve. The laws of the States of New York, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois and California are very similar. The law in 
Connecticut differs from the States just named in certain re- 
spects. In New York State the examiner is referred to Sec- 
tion 86, the Insurance Law, where the method of computing 
this reserve is set forth. The reports which the law requires 
shall be filed by the companies with the Insurance Depart- 
ment should be verified by the examiner. 

Michigan was the first State to pass a liability reserve law, 
and it has proven fairly satisfactory in its workings. While 
not perfect, it was unquestionably a step in the right direction, 
and paved the way for the passage of liability reserve laws 
by other States. 

Great care should be taken with this part of an examination, 
as settlements under liability policies are ofttimes deferred for 
several years, and it must be seen that a proper and sufficient 
reserve is at all times maintained. The insuring public is in- 
terested in knowing whether a company which issues a liability 
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policy to-day will be able to protect it against losses which 
may not arise until five or seven years hence. 

Unearned Premiums.—lIn estimating a fire insurance com- 
pany’s liabilities, the laws require that there shall be charged 
a sum equal to the total unearned premium on the policies in 
force, calculated on the gross sum without any deduction on 
any account. For New York State, see Section 118, the In- 
surance Law. This is an important item of the liabilities. 
It should be ascertained that the premiums are the gross pre- 
miums without deduction for commissions, brokerage, etc., 
as the language of the statute provides ; that when the cancel- 
lations are deducted they are taken from the proper year and 
term, and that all the premiums received by the company are 
included. The company has the right to deduct the rein- 
surance, but it must be noted that these deductions are 


‘properly made, according to years of issue and terms of poli- 


cies. 

Commission and Other Charges.—As the unpaid premiums 
are stated in the ledger assets as gross, the commission and 
other charges due agents and brokers should appear in the 
liabilities. Care is to be taken in verifying this item to see 
that it is properly stated. 

Premium Reserve-—The Insurance Law of New York 
State enumerates, among other things to be charged as liabili- 
ties of any casualty insurance corporation, “the premium re- 
serve on policies in force equal to the unearned portions of 
the gross premiums charged for covering the risks, computed 
on each respective risk from the date of issuance of the policy.” 
See Section 86. Insurance laws of the other States have 
similar provisions. 

The language of the statute is similar to, though not 
identical with, that used in estimating fire insurance com- 
panies’ liabilities. 

The method followed by fire insurance companies is a pro 
rata one, applying the unearned fraction to the gross premi- 
ums to determine the premiums unearned. This is believed to 
be the proper method for the examiner to follow in calculat- 
ing the unearned premium of casualty companies. 

Salaries and Miscellaneous Accounts.—Salaries and miscel- 
laneous accounts are somewhat a matter of estimate. The 
same method of checking the bills incurred previous to De- 
cember 31, but paid after that date up to the time of the ex- 
amination, as in proving up the losses and claims reported 
and unpaid of life insurance companies, will be of assistance. 

Contingency Reserve Fund—In New York State, the 
amount of the contingency reserve fund for life insurance 
companies is provided for in Section 87 of the Insurance Law. 
The exception made as to existing surplus at the time of the 
passage of the act should be noted. 

Chief Examiner.—The chief examiner should at all times 
keep in close touch with the examiners, direct and supervise 
the work, and give his personal attention to the weak points, 
should any develop. Besides this general supervision, one 


of his first duties is to verify the company’s trial balance of 
December 31 with the annual statement, and give particular at- 
tention to all journal entries made at the end of the year. A 
great deal can be learned of the company’s management, its 
trend, personality and individuality, if you please, by looking 
carefully into all entries, transactions, substitutions, etc., 
which generally occur, if at all, at this time of the year. In 
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no other way can he as quickly get a complete insight into the 
workings of the company and acquire a general understand- 
ing of its methods of book-keeping, etc. The chief examiner 
should not be content, after running across or having his at- 
tention called to an entry or item in the least suspicious, 
until he knows the true reason for such entry, either through 
his own efforts on examination of documents, records, min- 
utes of meetings, letter-books, etc., or by obtaining the de- 
sired information by examination, under oath, of the officers, 
employees and all persons believed to have knowledge of the 
transaction in question. New York State law provides for 
this action. See’Section 39, the Insurance Law. 

In examining fire insurance companies, he should concern 
himself with the amount of insurance on a single risk, whether 
the risks are bunched in congested districts and whether the 
policies are issued through the authorized agents in the re- 
spective cities or towns ; whether adequate premiums are being 
obtained by both fire and casualty companies, because if, 
owing to severe competition or other reasons, the business is 
written at cut rates for any length of time, it may have a de- 
cided bearing on the condition of the company and its ability 
to meet future losses. 

Assistant Examiners.—The chief examiner has usually lit- 
tle or no selection of the assistants that are given him, and 
yet on the ability, honesty and faithfulness of these assistants 
he must, in a large measure, rely. In the smaller companies, 
with one or two men to aid him, he can personally examine 
nearly all the important items and be in close touch with all 
branches of the examination ; but in the very large companies 
this is a physical impossibility, and he must rely, to greater or 
less degree, on the reports which are made to him by the as- 
sistant examiners, which reports he should always require 
them to sign and be made a part of the record of the examina- 
tion. It is important that the assistant examiners be men of 
integrity and ability, competent to perform the part of the 
work assigned them, and more than merely good book-keepers. 





COMBINED CLASSIFICATION URGED FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 

HE SPECTATOR has long held the view that the fire 
insurance companies should co-operate with each other 

in the matter of so reporting their risks, premiums and losses, 
by classifications, to a common central office, that close ap- 
proximations could be arrived at as to the actual costs of car- 
rying insurance upon various classes of risks. In the issue 
of June, 1868, THe SPECTATOR commented upon the attempt 
then being made by one New York underwriter to induce the 
to adopt a uniform classification, preparatory to 
In concluding the 


companies 
combining their respective experiences. 
article, THE SPECTATOR said: 

“We can discover, in the whole future prospect of fire un- 
derwriting in the United States, nothing more fruitful of 
disaster than a refusal any longer to apply the lessons of ex- 
perience in order to arrive at a correct and true adjustment 
of rates as between different classes of hazard. It may be 


that we do the companies injustice when we accuse them of 
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Figures, to the man who understands and knows how to read 
them, always tell a story, and, by patient thought and re- 
search, one can usually determine what was in the mind of the 
person when the entries were ordered to be made. 

In New York State, at least, the chief examiner should, 
and the assistant examiners ought to, read carefully the testi- 
mony taken before the New York Legislative Insurance In- 
vestigating Committee and their report, that an intelligent 
understanding may be had of the reasons which prompted the 
legislature to so generally amend the Life Insurance Law in 
1906. All insurance examiners would profit by a close read- 
ing of this report. 

Other Matters for Investigation—When examining com- 
panies organized in the State of New York it should be seen 
that the restrictions as to real property are lived up to, Sec- 
tion 20, the Insurance Law; that the officers and directors are 
not pecuniarily interested in the transactions, Section 36; that 
the policy contracts are in accordance with the provisions of 
Sections 58, 59 and 1o1. An examination of their literature 
should be made, Section 60; the subject of discriminations 
considered, Section 89, and whether or not the company has 
engaged in underwriting syndicates, Section 100. 

The question of proxies, of nepotism, of lavish and unwar- 
ranted expenditures, special and additional agreements as to 
compensation, loans to officers or directors—in short, moral 
turpitude of any kind—should be investigated, although it has 
been asserted that the scope and power of the examiner did 
not permit him to inquire into these things. 

The State, in the protection of her citizens, is amply justi- 
fied in deeming these matters proper subjects for examina- 


‘tion, and a chief examiner who overlooks them, or is not alert 
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as to their finding, fails to do his whole duty. 


sy Te 





hesitation when confronted with the necessity of great and 
radical reforms; but we are sure that it too frequently hap- 
pens that the efforts of earnest and conscientious under- 
writers are treated with a sort of contempt, which does not 
speak well for those companies which, the most in need of 
reform, are the last to adopt it. It will be an auspicious day 
for the business when all the companies in good standing, 
uniting together for their common welfare, pledge themselves 
to give to each other the benefits of their combined expe- 
rience.” 





DAILY ISSUES OF THE SPECTATOR IN 1868. 


N 1868, while the sessions of the executive committee of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters were being held in 
Chicago, THE SPECTATOR issued four daily extra numbers, 
giving verbatim accounts of the daily proceedings of the con 
vention, thus setting an example which has but seldom been 
imitated in the course of the succeeding forty years. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT OF THE FUTURE. 


By Epwarp A. Woops, Pirrspure, Pa. 


GOOD life insurance agent is a salesman, 
not an accountant. His work as a rule is 
not directed. He may start to work—as 
some do—at eight o’clock; or—as most 
do—nearer ten as 
some successful agents do—work ten or 

as most agents 








o'clock. He may 





twelve hours a day; or 
do—average two or three hours of real 
If he were working upon a salary, as a clerk, he 
would be required to report for duty at a certain hour, given 
his hour for lunch, and expected to stay until a certain hour 
in the evening, and someone would be there to see that he did 
If he were traveling for a commercial 





work. 


so or lose his job. 
house, he would be routed and expected to report daily to 
his firm. Such checks would not only insure his neglect of 
work being quickly found out, but would stimulate him to 
work harder and more systematically. 

The industrial insurance agent is unquestionably the hard- 
est working agent in the business, because his work is planned, 
directed, and must be reported. 

What percentage of his time does the average ordinary 
life agent work—really work, work to get the application? 
By “work” I do not count time spent reading the paper and 
discussing politics with his fellow agents, wasting his time 
and theirs; nor the time when, after calling upon one or two 
prospects he does not get and feeling that it is near lunch 
time, he returns to the office or gossips with a friend; nor the 
time spent at billiards after lunch because he is “not feeling 
quite up to the mark ;” nor the time, after calling upon one or 
two cases in the afternoon, he spends at the ball game or at 
the office figuring up something “interesting,” but not appli- 
cation-getting. Such an agent—and I am speaking of the 
majority—returns home really feeling he has worked hard! 
His wife thinks it is too bad that such a hard-working husband 
makes so little, and soon condemns the business because a 
man who works as hard as “poor Harry” made no money at 
it. This habit of desultory, sporadic work rapidly. becomes 
fixed, and soon incapacitates for that systematic, methodical, 
steady work which alone will bring success in this or any 
other business. 

Taking the whole-time ordinary life agents of this country 
together, what percentage of their time do they really spend 
in active, energetic application-getting work—working as 
hard as they would if they were drawing salaries of $50 a 
month; as the teacher or minister or doctor works; as if they 
were motormen on trolley cars or railroad clerks—as they 
work when they do get applications? I have yet to hear of 
any competent authority who believed that it amounted to 
more than 40 per cent. From considerable investigation, I 
would place it at about 33 per cent. 

Nor is this all. An agent wasting two-thirds of his time is 
losing efficiency. Working one-third time is dillydallying; 
making freight train instead of express time. No man can 
win a mile race by running hard and then stopping every 100 


yards ; no train can make fast time by continually slowing up 
and stopping, even if it does once in awhile make bursts of 
speed. last trains and fast runners and successful agents are 
those that maintain a steady gait. It is the tortoise rather 
than the hare that wins the business race in the long run. 

If agents doubled their working time, they would more than 
double their income.  - 

How can we stimulate agents to work more and waste 
less time? 

Encourage system; induce agents to keep daily records of 
how their time is spent—if possible, to make daily reports; 
give them valuable help in suggestions and criticisms of their 
reports, so that they will feel that the time spent in making 
them has not been wasted. Allow no ground whatever for 
even suspicion that their reports will be used to personal ad- 
vantage of the general agent. The one most benefited by a 
daily audit of the use of one’s time is the agent himself. The 
principal advantage of bookkeeping is to enable the merchant 
himself to know how his capital is employed. The man who 
does not keep books may be unwisely employing or wasting 
his capital and not know it. The capital of the life agent is 
time instead of money. How can he know how it has been 
employed if he keeps no account of it? More records and 
more method will help agents to do this. Perhaps as great a 
cause for idleness as any is the fact that the agent, after see- 
ing a few disheartening cases, is too played out to initiate new 
prospects. If he had more definite calls assigned to him, he 
would not be so disheartened, because if some applications 
were not secured there would be plenty of prospects from 
whom he could expect results. If prospects can be furnished 
the agent, reports can be more fairly expected from him—he 
certainly cannot object to reporting on cases referred to him. 
The life insurance agent is his own employer, and he is often 
a failure because he is a poor boss of himself. He would dis- 
charge a colored man who worked for him as inefficiently as 
he works for himself. In my office a very few of the salaried 
employees comprising a fraction of the total force—and those 
the employees doing the best office work and keeping the long- 
est hours—secure, mostly outside of their regular office hours, 
25 per cent. of the business secured by the rest of the agency, 
over ten times their number. I believe it to be due to the 
fact that the very routine of office work compels such men to 
work systematically and methodically, and the work they do 
after office hours is, therefore, more effective than the de- 
sultory, sporadic work of the average agent, of even more 
ability. 

In my opinion the successful insurance agent of the future 
will be a directed, systematic, methodical worker. 
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IMAGINATION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


By Ho.Lcer DE Roope, Cuicaco, ILL. 


HE familiar expression that “like cures like” has 
been lately interpreted to mean that an imaginary 
disease can best be cured by an imaginary rem- 
edy. <A variant of this theory lies in the story 
of the man who, pressed for information as 

to the contents of a mysterious bag, admitted that it held 

a mongoose for the purpose of killing the snakes seen by 

people under spirituous influence. When the anxious in- 

quirer remarked that such snakes were purely imaginary, the 
man retorted that his mongoose was likewise. It is not the 
purpose of these lines to discuss the further claims of Chris- 
tian Science, except to recognize the value of its emphasis 
upon mental introspection, a faculty greatly needed at the 
present time in the analysis of fire insurance conditions. The 
fortieth anniversary of a great insurance journal naturally 
suggests a review of such conditions, with a modest attempt 
at prophecy. Perhaps the most energetic exercise of the 
imagination of fire underwriters during the past forty years 
has been in the direction of magnifying the ills of the business 
even during years of conceded prosperity. It is true that this 
misconception is based largely upon the bookkeeping theories 
held by the various State Insurance Departments in general 
conformity with laws fixing the proportion of unearned pre- 
mium reserve. In the absence of a definite reform movement 
this has become such a fetich of tradition that professional 
accountants are now confronted with the droll fact that, in 
the case of the largest British companies, the reserve com- 
puted in this country as a liability on American business only 
is nearly as large as,if not larger than, the reserve computed by 
the same company in England upon its whole world business 
or, perhaps, double that transacted by its American branch! 

That fire insurance is still so much an aggregation of 
unknown quantities is due to the imagination of so many 
important companies that it is more sagacious to decline to 
contribute their experiences to a common statistical fund than 
to gain the good-will of the community, as well as the legis- 
lators, by increasing the quota of liberating knowledge. On 
the other hand, we rejoice in having realized some of the 
dreams of both the living and the dead who have worked 
upon the timbers of our noble ship, in that we have now sched- 
ule rating, coinsurance, more honorable loss adjustments, 
saner policy forms, better interpretation of policy conditions, 
more intelligent inspections, better building regulations, mere 
practicable preventive and extinguishing devices, better edu- 
cated local agents, and a wider area of local co-operation 
everywhere than was possible even twenty-five years ago. It 
must be confessed that we miss much of the old-fashioned 
loyalty, the closer personal relations, the intensity of purpose, 
the fine manners and the force of character which marked the 
founders of forty or more years ago. But these are pre- 








eminently the characteristics of pioneer life and constructive 
effort, and with the business grown to its present proportions, 
and with the fire lessons of Chicago, Boston, Baltimore and 
San Francisco learned, the conservative and continuing work 


‘put into the hands of the present workers calls for the ex- 
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ercise of new and more rapid faculties. Yet it must not be 
imagined that, even if less demonstrative, the great heart of 
the business is less responsive than of yore to the appeals of 
fellowship. Rather let us feel the truth uttered by the poet, 
whose imagination made it clear that: 
“Of every noble work the silent part is best, 
Of all expression, that which cannot be expressed.” 

And now that we have given a brief thought to what the years 
have wrought, what shall we imagine the future to hold for 
us? Generally, more organization—and better; more char- 
acter—and better ; more intelligence—and better. Specifically, 
a simpler form of fire insurance policy, the abandonment of 
“machine” inspections, as now conducted through some local 
boards, a lower cost of doing business, less “Departments” and 
less “special agents,” but better-trained and honestly com- 
pensated local agents and brokers, less blue geese but more 
white knights, less imagination about our supposed wrongs 
and more appreciation of our known rights, less abuse of our 
legislators and better service to win public confidence, less 
complaint of our courts and judges and more self-criticism of 
our lack of knowledge. Space does not admit of more than 
a bare statement of the hope that, hand-in-hand with the evo- 
lution of schedule rating, we shall have such reform in the 
method of computing standard reservations of unearned pre- 
miums as would tend to reduce the basis rates and thus benefit 
the public through some relief from the unnecessarily stringent 
regulations affecting reserve requirements which were adopted 
throughout the United States as an extreme reaction from 
the period when none existed even in the imagination of the 
companies. In all education the ornamental precedes the use- 
ful, and the imaginative the real. Our fires still burn upon 
the altars of unknown gods, and it is only the perpetual weav- 
ing in of red blood that will now perfect the life everlasting— 
this life here and now. But though the shrines are deserted 
and the oracles dumb, there yet comes to us an echo from the 
soul of Israel in the days when its imagination conceived the 
“righteousness which exalteth a nation,” and we may well 
yield ourselves to the spirit of its wonderfully psychological 
prayer—‘from the imagination of evil protect us!” 
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INSURANCE AS A NATIONAL ECONOMY. 


By Davin Burke, A.I.A., F.S.S.—Reap BEerorE THE PoLiticAL Economy CLus or MontTREAL, FEBRUARY 24, 19C8. 


ELOW are presented extracts from the able paper read 
by Mr. Burke, which will be found of interest by all 
thoughtful business men: 


INTRODUCTION. 

My paper will deal briefly: 

1. With the origin and early practice of insurance in its association 
with the development of commercial organization. 

2. Its relative status among financial institutions. 

3. Its fuller benefits retarded by legislative impositions. 

In the early history of insurance, using that term to express trans- 
actions that embodied somewhat indefinitely the principle, peculiar 
ideas were held as to the limit of happenings that could be provided 
against under names that implied the practice of insurance. In 
addition to such general classes of insurance as marine, casualty, fire 
and life, with many other practiced, in- 
surance was effected against outrage by bandits, the incidents of the 
chase, acts of evilly disposed persons, the infidelities of jockeys on the 
race course, against highwaymen, against bigamy, against divorce, the 
chastity of objects of human affection—in fact, the list of risks covered 
that offered opportunities to wagering scheme operators and gamblers 
was a very large one. 

The emancipation of insurance from such conditions to those of the 
present day, conducted, as it is now, on sound principles and with 
scientific knowledge, presents an interesting contrast, when compared 
with such as existed even in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and even down to the early part of the eighteenth century. In con- 
trasting early with more modern practices, Cornelius Walford, in 
speaking of a fraternal organization that existed under the domination 
of the Guilds, quotes some of the provisions that governed the 
conduct of such association as follows: 


classes such as now 


If a member suffers from fire, water, robbery, or other calamity, the 
“Guild” is to lend him a sum of money without interest. Another 
provided: When a member is about to go abroad, each of his fellow 
members shall contribute 5d., and if any member’s house is burned, 
td. Still another: If anyone shall take away the life of a member, 
his reparatory fine shall not exceed £8, but if he absolutely refuse to 
make reparation, then shall he be prosecuted by, and at the expense of 
the whole society, and if any individual undertake the prosecution, 
then each of the rest shall bear an equal share of the expense. If, 
however, a member who is poor, kill anyone, and compensation must 
be made, then, if the deceased was worth 1200s. each member shall 
contribute half-a-mark (equal in weight to about £2 ts. 3d. of silver 
coinage), but, if the deceased was a Hind, each shall contribute 10s. 
4d.; if a Welshman, one-half that sum. 


These very crude regulations express the practice of insurance 
during the period in which the “Guilds” flourished in England. 


MARINE INSURANCE. 

The earliest practice of marine insurance of which we have in- 
formation of a reliable nature, was in the form of indemnity 
for loss by the acts of the enemy, or from tempests, or com- 
pensation for dangers braved in carrying out private or State under- 
takings of great peril. The accounts of maritime commerce, as 


carried on in the earlier ages, apart from narratives of war and 
conquest, which are our chief information as to the greatness of 
nations then flourishing, do not give much information as to the 
practice of insurance, under that term, as now applied to transactions 
of that nature. 

Marine insurance was undoubtedly the first class that embodied in 
any sort of definite form indemnity against loss, and it dates very far 
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back. Much effort has been employed in discovering the real origin . 
of marine insurance, but, like every attempt to trace the first opera- 
tions of those inventions that have arisen imperceptibly out of human 
necessity, it has only terminated in doubt. 

From what has been gathered, however, we must arrive at the 
conclusion that the marine insurance policy as a contract had its 
origin in Italy, and that it was, according to Cleira, an invention of 
the Jews. The Romans had in use the contract of Bottomry, but 
Samuel Marshall, sargeant-at-law, in his treatise on Insurance Law, 
1802, says there is no mention of insurance in the Roman law, nor in 
the Latin language. There was no name given to the contract of 
insurance, but the word “effecuratio,” a barbarism, adopted in Italy 
in the twelfth century, had come into use, being the nearest expression 
found indicative of transactions resembling insurance. 

The marine policy was, therefore, the first insurance contract that 
came into use by the Italian Lombards, from which time the practice 
gradually developed as marine commerce increased in extent. 
Lloyds, now one of the most extensive insurance underwriting con- 
cerns in the world, operated marine insurance about the end of the 
seventeenth century, although that branch was to some extent in 
vogue at an earlier date in England, as the first English statute relative 
to marine insurance was enacted in the year 1601, and entitled, “An 
acte concerninge matters of Assurance amongste merchantes.” 


CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


The practice of casualty insurance seems to have been noticed next, 
as expressed in the way of securing the ransom of persons who had 
occasion to travel, and who had been taken prisoners or captives. 
“In those days,” says a writer, according to Walford, “there was not 
only the risk of storm and whirlwind, but man was more cruel than 
the tempest, and the galleys of the Turks were then feared as the 
Corsairs of the Algerine at a later period.” Pilgrims to the Holy 
Land were also accustomed to effect insurance for their safety and 
ransom. 

Walford says, also, “This class of insurance (casualty) finally de- 
generated into insurance wagers, until in 1691 an act was passed by 
the British Parliament against gambling, which proved fatal to that 
class of insurance being further practiced.” Casualty insurance, how- 
ever, as conducted during the last fifty years, is void of all elements 
of wagering, and embraces within its limit of risks even a greater 
variety of happenings. 


ANNUITIES AND TONTINE SCHEMES. 


Annuities and Tontine Schemes came next in order. They were 
various and equally absurd, and the only practical outcome of the 
attempt to establish such concerns at that time was the effort that 
followed to more accurately ascertain the expectation of life from vital 
statistics, as they became available under the more modern methods of 
keeping parish records. 

The theory of probabilities as applied to the wants of mankind was 
advocated by Pascal in his celebrated Provincial Letters, and later 
taken up by DeWit, which resulted in the Dutch being the first to 
establish government annuities, ascertaining the consideration on 
mathematically determined tables, according to the probabilities of 
life. 

Tonti, a Neapolitan, who flourished about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, is accredited with the establishment of a scheme 
whereby the remaining survivors of a class were entitled to receive 
among them the interest annually on all moneys contributed to the 
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class by its members, and finally the whole fund to the last survivor. 
The modern adaptation of this principle to ordinary life insurance 
practice became largely practiced by life insurance companies in 
America during the last fifty years. 


Fire INSURANCE. 


The next form of insurance practiced in historical order was fire 
insurance, which was officially recognized in 1681 by the city of 
London as a necessary undertaking. The charge compared with 
present rates would seem to be excessive—for a brick house £4 per 
£100 was the rate, and for a timber £8 per £100 per annum. 

Insurance, as practiced previous to that date, had been looked upon 
by many as a presumptuous scheme for defrauding citizens of their 
money, although in 1574 Queen Elizabeth granted a number of her 
prominent subjects authority to undertake insurance of almost any 
kind at the Royal Exchange in London, or anywhere within the city. 
This decree resulted in the introduction of “Chambers of Insurance” 
in many places in England, which succeeded the Anglo-Saxon Guilds, 
and in turn the Chambers of Commerce were succeeded by insurance 
companies incorporated by special statute. 

The objections to the introduction and practice of fire insurance 
in England arose, no doubt, largely through superstition, but the 
antipathy to that branch of the business was not so serious and per- 
sistent as against life insurance, and the opposition was of shorter 
duration. 

The first fire insurance office that regularly transacted business in 
England was “The Amicable Contribution,’ formed in 1696, and soon 
afterwards changed its name to the “Hand in Hand.” After being 
twenty-two years in business it had succeeded in obtaining risks on 
3666 houses. That office is still in existence, although its operations 
have been largely exceeded by competitors not entitled to the claim of 
equal antiquity. 

In the last thirty years the fire insurance companies operating in 
the United States and Canada restored to the owners of properties 
destroyed or damaged by fire over $5,000,000,000. This sum, affecting 
the business of these two countries alone, conveys but a limited idea 
of the enormous sum that has been saved in all countries in which 
fire insurance alone is being carried on, and this fact is the strongest 
possible endorsement of the claim that that branch of insurance has 
been an important factor in preventing loss to the community that 
otherwise would have materially affected the nation’s prosperity. 


Lire INSURANCE. 

insurance the next branch of the business amongst 
of greater public utility of which we find a somewhat 
early record, and which has since developed into a decidedly scientific 
form. In the earlier periods of its existence we find the contingency 
of human life associated with various gambling and wagering schemes. 
Of the earlier annuities granted, concerning which we have reliable 
information, there appears to have been a plan adopted by the Church 
of Rome for making provision for her legates or ambassadors to 
the courts of foreign temporal powers, as a compensation for their 
services after their diplomatic activities had ceased. 

The development of life insurance on a scientific basis was greatly 
retarded by the absence of reliable data as to births and deaths. 
Records of mortality were kept in the parish registers in England in 
the sixteenth century, but it was only about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that similar records were kept generally in other 
countries. Early records, however, were kept at Auldsburg and 
Breslau, which were the basis of Dr. Halley’s Breslau Table, pub- 
lished towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

As necessity stimulates invention, the development of life in- 
surance has only been in keeping with the advancement of education 
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and refinement, and largely as an accessory to the continuation of that 
station in life that has been attained by the individual or the family. 

The German government has established a specialized class of 
insurance that comes within the operation of life insurance contin- 
gencies, making the provision compulsory and enforcing its operation 
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as a legal obligation on the part of every citizen employed in certain 
occupations. 

The British government has in operation the “Workingmen’s Com- 
pensation Act,” whereby employers are held responsible for injuries 
to employees. While not compulsory government insurance, it is, in 
effect, a requirement of employers that they shall indemnify their 
employees for loss for injuries received in particularized circumstances 
and conditions. Therefore, to protect themselves from being con- 
verted into individual insurance concerns, employers have to arrange 
for their liability to be taken by insurance companies, which, in effect, 
makes the scheme indirect compulsory insurance through governmental 
action. 

The New Zealand government conducts a life insurance department 
on clearly defined life insurance business lines, the same as regularly 
incorporated life companies. It is interesting to note that in no other 
country has government life insurance been a success. Encouraged 
by that branch of national protection for the subject, New Zealand 
is now introducing a public service superannuation scheme, by which 
civil servants are provided for after a term of service or after a certain 
age. All governmental schemes of superannuation for compulsory 
insurance protection reduces the burden of the State and of society 
by the lessening of poverty, crime and disease, all of which go hand 
in hand, degenerating not only the immediate generation but each 
succeeding one, until cause and effect are both removed by the im- 
proved conditions of the individual. 


EFFECTS OF TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Without apparently considering the effect, legislatures tax each year 
the full premium paid by the insured the moment it is in the hands of 
the company, thereby taxing the reserve on the policy held by the 
company for investment, and also that part of the premium con- 
tributed to pay the death claims of the year. More than this is 
imposed. The same premium invested to provide for the final 
maturity of the policy is, either directly or indirectly, taxed, so that 
a burden from taxation is carried by the insured through a long 
struggle to provide for his family, finally lessening the benefits that 
would accrue to the policy were it not for such an unjust imposition 
each year that makes the premium higher and the profits smaller than 
would be did not government taxation, in particular, exist. 

The premium paid by the assurer to a life insurance company should 
no more be taxed than a deposit by the same person be taxed in the 
hands of a bank, and yet the life insurance premium is taxed and the 
deposit is not, although of the two transactions the life insurance 
policy carries with it a greater provision for dependents than the 
deposit does, which, alone, should secure for it the removal of every 
form of disability that might reduce in the slightest degree the bene- 
fits contributed under the policy. 

The broad scope under which life insurance is operated constitutes 
it one of the main pillars in the construction and maintenance of 
national life. The adage that we are all rich or poor according to our 
wants finds a parallel in the extreme requirements of those who rely 
upon life insurance for their protection. The premium of a penny a 
week in one case and $10,000 a year in another illustrates the dif- 
ference in the standards that make us rich or poor according to our 
wants. Every institution that exists in our country, whether it be 
religious, benevolent, corrective, educational, financial or industrial, 
influences a national advancement in its own particular operations. 
Some of them advance the nation perhaps more than others, because 
they create something good. They are constructive. Others have to 
exist by reason of necessity, such as our asylums, jails and peniten- 
The necessity for such is measured by the degree of preva- 
If poverty 


tiaries. 
lence of poverty, ignorance, disease and crime that exists. 
is lessened, then ignorance will be lessened, and in the lessening of 
ignorance so will crime in turn be lessened. 

By whatever influence such national defects may become eradicated, 
or even materially lessened, the effect must be to reduce the cost of 
government and increase the wealth of the people, and consequently 
of the whole nation. 
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* FULL VALUED” 


FORM OF 


POLICY 








THIS COM- 
BINATION 
INCLUDES ALL FORMS 
OF AUTOMOBILE IN- 
SURANCE and COVERS, while in Garage 
or other storage building, on Road in use, on 
Railroad Car during transportation, or while on board any 
Water Conveyance. AGAINST Theft and Fire arising from 

any cause whatsoever, including Explosion, Self-Ignition and Lightning, also 

loss caused by Collision, Derailment, Stranding, Sinking or Burning of the 
conveyance, including General Average and Salvage Charges. ALSO against damage to the 
Automobile insured caused by Collision with any moving or stationary object; ALSO Liability 
on account of accidents to Persons. AND ALSO Liability on account of damage to prop- 
erty of others resulting from Collision of the Automobile with any moving or stationary object. 


COLUMBIA INSURANCE CO.~ FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE CO. 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
F. HERRMANN, Manager 


THE EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


EDMUND DWIGHT, Resident Manager, 56 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE 
F. HERRMANN, Agent 










Further information for BRoKERS AND AGENTS supplied by 


F. HERRMANN, 37-43 Wall Street, New York 
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PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


INSURANCE WORKS. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


ISSUED BY THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 





THE SPECTATOR 


An American review of insurance, published weekly. Price, 

$4.00 per annum. 
THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 

Issued annually, about July 1, in two volumes; one devoted to 
Life and Miscellaneous Insurance, and the other to Fire and Marine. 
A complete cyclopedia of information regarding all insurance 
companies. Price of each volume: Life and Miscellaneous, 
$6.00; Fire and Marine, $ .00; both volumes, when ordered to- 
gether $10.00. 
THE HANDY GUIDE TO PREMIUM RATES, APPLICATIONS 

AND POLICIES 

Issued annually, about April 1. This valuable work contains the 

forms of policies issued by the leading American and Canadian 


life companies, conditions of policies, tables of rates, surrender 
values, annuities, etc. Price, bound in flexible leather, $2.50. 


ANALYSIS OF POLICY CONDITIONS 
Containing a summary of the conditions of life insurance policies 


issued by leading American and Canadian companies. Price, 
bound in flexible leather with flaps, $1.00. 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS’ POCKET INDEX 

Issued annually, about March 20, containing statistics of the 
legal reserve life insurance companies of the United States and 
Canada in var gy bet form for five years. Price, bound in 
manilla, 25c.; in flexible leather, 50c. 

COMPENDIU M OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 

A series of comparative exhibits for the information of = 
holders in life insurance companies; issued annually, about July 1 
Price $2.00. 

ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS 

Dividends paid to policyholders for thirty years on ordinary, 
twenty-payment life and twenty-year endowment plans, per $1000 
at ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 at issue. Price, bound in flexible leather, 


DIVIDENDS IN LIFE INSURANCE 
Issued annually, early in March; showing dividends made to 
policyholders by level premium American life insurance companies 
from date of organization to current year. Price, bound in 
manilla, 25c. 
POCKET REGISTER OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 
Showing comparative statistics for five years of assessment 
and fraternal organizations; issued annually, about April 1. Price, 
bound in manilla, 25c.; in flexible leather, 50c. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
A scientific treatise on life insurance, with valuable tables for 
reference. Seventh =, revised, enlarged and improved. 
Price, per copy, $10.00. 
PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 
Al treatise showing the methods of ascertaining the rates, valua- 
tions, etc., of life insurance policies, and a compilation of actuarial 
tables and data not obtainable in any other single publication. 
In two volumes. Vol. I., 350 pages of text; Vol. II., 310 pages 
of tables; per volume, $4.00; two volumes ordered together, $7.00. 
ELEMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
By Miles M. Dawson; a non-mathematical explanation of life 
insurance. Revised edition. Price, $2 
ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


{By Miles M. Dawson; a companion work to ‘*Elements of 
Life a" ; an exhaustive study of assessment insurance. 


Price, $1.5) 
0. THREE SYSTEMS OF LIFE’ INSURANCE 


By the late Mervin Tabor. A description of the legal reserve, 
natural premium and assessment systems of life insurance. Re- 
vised edition. Price, bound in leather, $2.50. «+ 
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A B C OF LIFE INSURANCE 


By the late Charles E. Willard; explains and illustrates some of 
the fundamental principles of life insurance in a popular and readily 
understood manner. Price, 

SYSTEM AND TABLES OF LIFE INSURANCE 

A treatise developed from the experience and records of thirty 
American life offices, under the direction of a committee of actuaries. 
By Levi W. Meech, actuary in charge. Revised edition, 1899. 
Price, per copy, $10.00. Mr. Meech is the author of a valuable 
series of calculation tables for multiplication and division. Price, 


per copy, $10.00 
THE SUCCESSFUL AGENT 
Practical hints for the seller of life insurance. By William 
Alexander, Secretary of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U.S. The principles of insurance explained so simply that any 
layman can readily understand. Price, bound in cloth, $2.00; 
in flexible leather, $2.50. 
TALKS WITH LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 
By the late Henry W. Smith; a practical instruction book for 
life insurance agents; a terse and comprehensive explanation of 
the science of the business. Price, bound in cloth, $1.50; bound 
in leather, $2.00. 
THE ART OF CANVASSING 
This work, by William Miller, an experienced agent, is designed 
to teach beginners how to sell insurance. Price, bound in flexible 
leather, pocket size, $1.50. 
LIFE INSURANCE SAYINGS 


By James T. Phelps; a compilation of fables, aphorisms, and 
epigrams, comments on men and things with life insurance morals. 
Price, 75c. 

LETTERS OF “AMICUS” 

Written by a “‘Hayville” agent. Replete with good advice to 
agents, philosophical, critical or imaginative but always witty and 
pleasing. Price, 

NOTES ON LIFE INSURANCE 

By Edward B. Fackler. A theoretical and practical work, 
presenting the general principles underlying life insurance, in- 
dicating their practical application in the business. Price, bound 
in cloth, -00. 

PROMINENT PATRONS OF LIFE INSURANCE 

This work contains a long list of prominent citizens who carry 
large sums of life insurance, with letters telling why they carry 
insurance. Eleventh edition, just issued. Pric2, bound in {cloth, 
$1.00; flexible leather, $1.25. 

THE BUSINESS OF LIFE INSURANCE 

By M. M. Dawson, A clear and simple explanation of the 

**Principles and Practices of Life Insurance.”” Price, $1.50. 
PRACTICAL HINTS TO LIFE AGENTS 

By an old workman. Price, per copy, 25c. 

SOME PLAIN HINTS TO LIFE INSURANCE SOLICITORS 

The life insurance solicitor, whether young in the business or 
old in service, will profit by these fifty-two hints. Price, 25c. 

INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 

Its history, statistics and plans; also hints to industrial agents. 
Price, in cloth, $1.50; in leather, $2.00 

CHARTERS OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

This work contains the charters and amendments thereto of 
fifty-six prominent legal reserve companies, Revised edition. 
Price, bound in sheep, $5.00. 

LIFE INSURANCE LAW CHART 


Contains in tabular form a summary of State laws regarding 
statutory requirements of life insurance companies. Price, $3.00. 
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FRATERNAL LIFE INSURANCE LAW CHART 
Analysis of State and Territorial Laws pertaining to Fraternal 
Beneficial Societies. Price, $2.00. 


INSURANCE 
By T. E. Young. A practical exposition for the student and 
business man. Price, first edition, $2.00; second edition, $2.50. 


INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT AND 
ACCOUNTS 
By T. E. Young. Price, $1.50. 


THE INVESTMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
By Prof. L. W. Zartman. Embraces tables showing the earning 
power of each class of assets. Price, $1.25. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE EXAMINER 
By the late Charles F. Stillman, M.S., M.D. A practical treatise 
upon medical examinations for life insurance; illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. 
LIFE INSURANCE EXAMINATIONS 
By Brandreth Symonds, A.M., M.D. A recent medical work. 
Price, $1.00. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE 
By harles Lyman Greene, M.D. Price, $4.00, 


THE HANDY HELPER 
Life agents’ record book for interviews and appointments. 
Price, $1.00. 


LIFE POLICY REGISTER AND PREMIUM RECORD 


An office book for life insurance agents. Prices: No. 1, $5.00; 
No. 2, $8.00; No. 3, $15.00. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE FIELD BOOK 
A complete record for entering the transactions of an agency. 
Prices: No. 1, $12.00; No. 2, $10.00; No. 3, $3.00. Universal 
Life Insurance Field Card used in connection with the Field Book, 
Prices, 250 for 60c.; 500 for $1.15; 1000 for $2.00, 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS’ VISITS 
A new publication prepared with a view to enabling solicitors to 
keep a daily record of visits to prospective applicants, Price, per 
copy, 10c.; 12 copies, $1.00; 25 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $4.00. 


RECORD OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES | 
A handy memorandum book of 32 pages and cover, designed to 
enable insured persons to record and show the annual cost of the 
policies they carry. Price, 25c.; 100 copies, $12.00. 


AGENTS’ WALLET OR POCKET-BOOK ; 
A convenient pocket-book for agents’ use, Several sizes. Pricés, 
5uc., 60c., 75c. and $1.00. 


COMPLETE BOND TABLES . 
For obtaining accurate results on the amortization basis. By 
Charles E. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D., C.P.A, Price, flexible leather, 
$10.00. 


TEXT BOOK OF THE ACCOUNTANCY OF INVESTMENT 
Embracing (Part I.) the Accountancy of Investment; (Part II.) 
rroblems and Studies; (Part III.) Tables of Compound Interest, 
Discount, Annuities, Sinking Funds and other Computations. 
By Charles E. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D., C.P.A. Price, bound in 
cloth, $4.00. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ACCOUNTS 


Treating of the art of bookkeeping. Cash account as model. 
Equation of the balance sheet. Phases of the assets and liabilities. 
Phases of proprietorship, and other valuable information regarding 
the treatment of accounts, By Charles E. Sprague, A.M., Ph.D., 
C.P.A. Price, $3.00. : 
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LIFE INSURANCE LEAFLETS 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY are publishers of a large number of 
leaflets for use of life insurance canvassers; the following are the 
titles of a few of the newest: 

The Force of a Good Example. Crime of Not Insuring. Up 
Against It. Too Busy. A Common Sense View of Life Insurance, 
Hello, Young Man. Life Insurance for Men of Wealth. The 
Twister. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY has also a large list of leaflets of earlier 
dates, fully enumerated in its Catalogue. Send 10 cents for sample 
copy of each leaflet wanted. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE, ETC. 
THE ACCIDENT INSURANCE MANUAL 
Issued annually, about February 15; containing applications, 


certificates, premium rates and other data regarding personal 
accident insurance companies. Price, $2.00. 


POCKET REGISTER OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
_ Issued annually, about March 20; a pocket publication of statis- 
tics of accident insurance companies, giving official figures for five 
years in comparative form. Price, bound in manilla, 25c.; in 
flexible leather, 50c. 





HANDY CHART OF CASUALTY AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Issued annually, early in March; containing the essential fea- 
tures of the last ten annual statements of the leading companies 
engaged in casualty insurance of all kinds. Price, single copies, 
manilla 25c; flexible leather, 50c. 


BENEFITS UNDER ACCIDENT POLICIES 
Showing the benefits to policyholders provided by the policies 


issued by the different accident companies. Price, 25c.; bound in 
flexible leather, 50c. 


MANUAL OF LIABILITY INSURANCE 
Gives the history law and contracts of liability insurance; with 
copies of forms of policies issued by ail liability companies, forms 
P taal and table of rates. Price, flexible leather cover, 


HEALTH AND LIFE {NSURANCE TABLES 
Based on the sickness and mortality experience of the I. O. O. F., 
Manchester Unity. By Chas, J. Harvey, F.I. A. Price, $6.00. 


SURETY, PLATE GLASS AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 

A manual containing policy forms and an instruction book for 
agents, regarding the methods of and manner to obtain business 
for surety, plate glass and casualty insurance companies. Price, 
in cloth, $1.00; flexible leather, $1.50. 


LAW OF LIABILITY 
A digest,of the, laws of negligence, with the leading decisions 
of the highest Federal and State Courts, directly affecting liability 
insurance, Price, $5.0uU. 
THE ADJUSTERS’ MANUAL 


By C. H. Harbaugh, M.D. For the settlement of accident and 
health claims. Price, bound in flexible leather, $2.00. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY are the agents in the United States 
for Messrs. Charles and Edwin Layton, of London, who are the 
most extensive publishers of insurance literature in Europe. Their 
list of publications is an extensive one, and the works named 
therein treat upon every branch of insurance. Any publication 
mentioned in the regular Catalogue issued by THE SPECTATOR 
CoMPANY can be furnished promptly on application. 

A catalogue of Insurance Publications, with descriptive circulars 
of the above works, will be forwarded upon receipt of 6 cents in 
stamps. 
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FIRE INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS 


THE SPECTATOR 


An American review of insurance, published weekly. Price, 
$4.00 per annum. 
THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
A complete cyclopedia of fire insurance information; about 


1300 pages of statistical and other data regarding fire insurance. 
Issued about July 1. Price, fire volume, $6.00. 


FIRE INSURANCE POCKET INDEX 


Issued annually, about February 15; contains accurate statistics 
of the condition and business of about 300 American and foreign 
insurance companies for ten years. Price, manilla, 25c.; flexible 
leather, 50c. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF FIRE 
UNITED STATES 


INSURANCE IN THE 
This is an annual publication, showing the business transacted 


in each State by the different insurance companies. Price, in 
flexible leather, $3.00, 


FIRE UNDERWRITING PROFITS AND LOSSES 
This is a leaflet issued annually with an elaborate table showing 
the underwriting profits during a decade of sixty millionaire in: ur- 
ance companies. Price, single copies, 10c. 
UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF 
FIRE 'COMPANIES 
This annual leaflet shows the underwriting and investment profit 


or loss of the important stock companies operating in the United 
States for the year last closed. Price, single copies, 10c. 


REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Issued annually in June. Contains data regarding assets, liabilities, 
transactions, etc., of about 900 fire and marine insurance companies 
and Lloyds associations, also amounts of conflagration losses, 
capital changes and surplus contributions. Price, $5.00; 11 
monthly supplements, $2.00; book with supplements, $7.00. 


FIRE INSURANCE LAW CHART 
Contains in tabular form a summary of special State Laws 


relating to statements required of fire insurance companies. 
Issued annually. Price, $1.00. 


FIRE INSURANCE LAWS, TAXES AND FEES 
(Including State, County and Municipal Taxes.) Issued annually 
in August. Price, bound in law sheep, $5.00 per copy, 
READY RECKONER OF EARNED AND UNEARNED PREMIUMS 
By the late William Ellsworth; an invaluable assistant in the 
rapid computation at short rate and pro rata of unearned premiums. 


Price, 
QUICK PRO RATA PREMIUM TABLES 


Price, 25c. 
CRANE’S INSURANCE EXPIRATION REGISTERS 


By C. D. Crane. The most systematically arranged Register 
for keeping track of expirations ever offered. Prices from $4.00 
to $31.75. Sample sheets furnished on receipt of 6c. postage. 


IMPROVED EXPIRATION REGISTER 





By Peyton Roberts. A practical and concise system for recording 
expirations. Prices, $3.00, $5.00 and $8.00. 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


ISSUED BY THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
135 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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READY REFERENCE LEDGER 
By F. W. Turner. A specially valuable work for keeping the 
register of agency transactions, Price, $3.00. 
IDEAL AGENCY RECORD BOOK 


For State and special agents. Bound in morocco. Large size, 


300 pages. price $2.00; small size, 150 pages, $1.50. 
FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION 
Deals with methods, materials and appliances for preventing 


and extinguishing fires. Also contains ‘‘Hints to the Insured.”’ 
Illustrated, Price, $2.00. 


HAND-BOOK FOR FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS 
By S. R. Weed. A valuable companion for new as well as ex- 
perienced agents. Price, $1.50. 
AGENTS’ AND INSPECTORS’ POCKET-BOOK OF FIRE 
PROTECTION 
By Geo. Velten Steeb, Asso. Member National Fire Protection 
Association. An up-to-date and comprehensive work which 


should be in the possession of every special agent, inspector and 
local agent. Price, per copy, in red Russia leather, $2.50. 


SPECIAL AGENTS’ ELECTRICAL HAND-BOOK 
By Prof. A. M. Schoen, Electrician of the South-Eastern Tariff 


Association; dealing with electricity in its bearings upon insurance 
inspections. Price, $1.00. 


SPECIAL AGENTS’ AND ADJUSTERS’ HAND-BOOK 
By Geo. Velten Steeb. 
HINTS TO THE INSURED 


(In press.) 


Showing the conditions and restrictions of fire insurance policies 
etc. Price, 25e. 


CLEMENT ON FIRE INSURANCE 


In two volumes. (Vol. I.) As a Valid Contract in Event of 
Fire and Adjustment of Claims thereunder. (Vol. II.) As a Void 
Contract, and in both volumes the conditions of the contract as 
affected by Construction, Waiver or Estoppel. Price, $6.30 per 
volume, delivered. 


HALL ON INSURANCE ADJUSTMENTS 


By Thrasher Hall. A practical guide to adjusters of fire losses. 
Price, in black leather binding, 


SEMMANN’S FIRE INSURANCE CANCELLATION TABLES 

For accurate and rapid calculation of return and earned pre- 
aa both pro rata and short rate. Price, in flexible leather, 

RUTHERFORD'S BOOK OF FIRE INSURANCE POLICY FORMS 

Price, per copy, 50c. 

FIRE INSURANCE AND HOW TO BUILD 
By F.C. Moore, Price per copy, $5.00, 
WEAKNESS OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 

This leaflet covers the scope of mutua_ fire insurance, and in- 

dicates the broad liability assumed by those becoming members 


of such companies. Price, per copy, 10c.; 50 copies, $2.00; 100 
copies, $3.00, 500 copies, $12.00; 1,000 copies, $20.00 
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GREAT AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO. 
ST. Lows. Me. 


A Million Dollar Company 


Capital and Surplus 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO THE PUBLIC: 


Standard Oldline Life Insurance has been tested in the “severe school of adversity,” and it has given 
abundant proof of its enduring qualities. No man, unless he be utterly uninformed oncurrent affairs and 
particularly finance, will to-day question the soundness of the principles upon which such Insurance is 
based and the absolute security they afford investors and patrons. 


In entering the arena of competition, The Great American Life Insurance Company propeses to main- 
tain the high standard of excellence in the conduct of its business that has characterized the best com- 
panies of the country. It will cater to no subterfuge for business, and its aim will be to treat with exact 
justice all who shall in any way become connected with it. 


The law of the State of Missouri, under which it is incorporated, is conceded to be the most equitable 
and complete, in its protection of investors and policyholders, extant. The policies issued by Missouri 
Companies, bearing the signature of the Superintendent of Insurance vouching for the deposit with him of 
their full cash value, are model Insurance Contracts unequaled in their line. 

The Great American will take advantage of this provision of the Insurance Law and register all its 
policies with the Insurance Department, putting up as security for the same the full reserve on each policy 
in investments approved by the Superintendent of Insurance. 

In the location of its headquarters, The Great American is exceedingly favored. St. Louis is the fourth 
largest city in the United States and lies almost in the very lap of the great populous and prosperous 
Middle West and South. Speaking of these sections, Mr. T. A. Marshall, a noted writer, very aptly states : 
“The plow point which turns up stones in New England, upturns solid chunks of prosperity in the South 
and West. The West is the storehouse and granary of the world. The cotton of the South clothes the 
world. As long as the West feeds the world and the South clothes it there will be no serious diminution 
of prosperity in these sections.” Tributary to this great city is the richest valley inthe world. Inthe words 
of the statesman, Benton: “The star of empire, which westward takes its way, will pause over the 
Mississippi Valley to await the the highest development of the human race.” A city so favored by nat- 
ural resources and commanding institutions of manufacture and distribution whose products are found in 
all the marts of trade will afford unlimited scope to The Great American in which to expand and flourish. 


Of the vast importance of home insurance companies to this rich and varied field, and the opportunity 
it affords them for development, Hon. W. D. Vandiver, Superintendent of Insurance, in an able address 
recently delivered before the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, says: “I feel, therefore, that the 
most important matter which can be brought to the consideration of this body is the development of the 
insurance business in this great field which the Trans-Mississippi Congress represents, comprising more 
than half the territory of the United States and destined to contain more than half of the population, as 
well as its full share of the wealth, the brains, the enterprise and resources of the country, there is no 
reason why it should not develop its own great insurance institutions and thus keep pace with the rest 
of the world in this as in other great movements of the modern world.” 

The Great American proposes te be a factor in the development of the Insurance business of the 
West and to command by its inherent merits the confidence and patronage of the insuring public. 


President ) 


Sincerely yours, 
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| St. Louis National 
Life Insurance Co. 


P. M. STARNES, President 




















Capital Stock, Full Paid, $150,000.00 
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A regular legal reserve, old line Life Insurance Company 
with all Policies secured by a deposit of the full legal re- 
serve with the State of Missouri. Something new in agency 
contracts. An excellent opportunity for a few good men. 








spestHE HOME OFFICE 
MISSOURI TRUST BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 
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THE MuTuAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 








CHARLES A. PEABODY, PRESIDENT 
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Home OFFICE OF THE Muruat Lire, NAssAu, LIBERTY AND CEDAR STREETS, NEw YORK 


MEN OF ENTHUSIASM 


character and push—Are you cramped in your present business? 
No matter what your business is, do you feel the need of a wider 
field? If you do, and think you can sell an investment security 
to conservative men, write me, giving your age, business and 
bank reference. 














All letters treated as strictly confidential. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2nd Vice-President 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Leading Fire Company 
of the World 
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LIMITED 





[OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND] 


United States Branches 








ATLANTA, Milton Dargan, Mgr. CHICAGO, Law Bros., Mgrs. 
BOSTON, Field & Cowles, Mgrs. SAN FRANCISCO, Rolla V. Watt, Mgr. 
NEW YORK, C. F. Shallcross, Mgr. 
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BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


Economy and conservatism have been taken as the watchwords of the Bankers 
Life Insurance Company of the City of New York. This company was organ- 
ized in 1869, and is now an old-line, level-premium company, having among its 
policyholders many prominent bankers in various sections of the country. Under 
the present management, every effort is being made to properly exhibit its 
merits to prospective policyholders and to conduct it along lines best calculated 
to promote its efficiency. Particular attention has been directed toward economy 
of management with satisfactory results. The company’s statement as of Jan- 
uary 1 last shows high-grade assets amounting to $1,370,324, against which there 
were liabilities of $1,226,195 (including the policy reserve of $1,129,704), leaving a 
surplus on policyholders’ account of $144,129. Its income last year amounted to 
$501,174, and it paid to policyholders in the same period $471,606. Wm. Hanhart, 
the president of the company, occupied a high position in banking circles for a 
number of years, and is secretary of the Savings Banks’ Section of the American 
Bankers Association. Under his direction the Bankers Life is progressing in a 
satisfactory manner. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LOUISVILLE. 


The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company of Louisville, Ky., began business 
en June 1, 1905, and on December 31, 1907, as a result of about two and a half 
years’ work, it had in force $7,481,178 in Kentucky, that being the only State in 
which the company has been operating. The company operates both an ordinary 
and an industrial department, each being in charge of men of long experience in 
the insurance business, J. M. Quinn, the manager of agencies in the ordinary 
department, having been connected with the Equitable and the Mutual Life for 
many years, and Louis G. Russell, the manager of the industrial department, 
having had twelve years’ experience in that branch of the business with the 
Western and Southern of Cincinnati. 

The officers and directors are among the leading citizens of Louisville, Col. 
J. D. Powers, the president, being a prominent Louisville banker and also 
president of the American Bankers Association; Darwin W. Johnson, secretary 
and treasurer, and the consulting actuary is I. Smith Homans. The company is 
being operated on safe and conservative lines, and the record it has thus far 
made shows the appreciation in which it is held by the people of its home State. 


THE EASTERN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA. 


On the Eastern Shore of the old Commonwealth of Virginia, where nature 
has been particularly lavish in her charms, at the town of Onancock, there 
has been established the Eastern Life Assurance Company of Virginia. 
Its managers do not anticipate that it will rank with the giants all at 
once, but they do feel that the merits of its policy forms, the capital back of 
them and the responsibility of its promoters will warrant a respectful hearing at 
the hands of those desiring sound life insurance on absolutely safe lines. Lib- 
erality of policy conditions, combined with economy of management, will serve 
to bring about a satisfactory condition for the policyholders, and at the same 
time prove remunerative to the stockholders. The company has for its president 
Arthur M, Nottingham, and for secretary, J. C. Van Pelt, both gentlemen of 
F. Meyer, vice-president; C. Marguard Forster, treasurer; G. A. Vanderslnis, 
which make business dealings with them a pieasure. 


FLORIDA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, JACKSONVILLE. 


The Florida Life Insurance Company, M. D. Johnson, president, has just 
started upon its third year with the brightest of prospects for a large increase 
in business over last year. This successful company has enjoyed an unprece- 
dented era of prosperity with the people of its home State thus far, and has 
implanted itself deeply in their confidence. The Florida Life has met the demand 
of the public by giving it “honest insurance at an honest price,” combining 
safety and liberality. It is a legal reserve, non-participating company, and has 
a backing of 400 professional and business men of Florida, besides the indorse- 
ment of the people of that State in general. 

The stockholders recently authorized an increase in the stock of $1,000,000, 
making the capital $2,000,000, which puts the company in a position financially 
foremost among the Southern companies. Preparations are now being made for 
the company to enter other Southern States, and by this expansion the volume 
of business will be most materially increased. 

The annual report of the company for 1907 shows that it wrote $2,029,509, 
which gives it the lead over twenty-five other companies operating in Florida 
and other States. It must be borne in mind that the Florida Life does business 
at present in its home State alone. The company has a surplus to policyholders 
amounting to $131,365. It resorts to no questionable schemes, but sells its policies 
on their merits alone. The Florida Life is officered by men of experience and 
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integrity, whose predominating desire it is to give the insured the very best 
results possible. 

This company has recently purchased a very valuable site for a home office 
building, which latter will be erected at an early date. Through its honest deal- 
ing with the people it has won an enviable reputation, and is helped by that 
most powerful lever, “public approval.’ 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Policyholders of the Franklin Life Insurance Company of Springfield, Ill., are 
kept in close touch with the operations of the company through the medium of a 
most complete detailed report of its annual transactions. In addition to giving 
the figures of the statement, the operations for the year are frankly discussed and 
full particulars given relating thereto. The agitation regarding life insurance 
during the past few years has left few companies unaffected, but, despite the un- 
favorable conditions, the Franklin has more than held its own as regards insur- 
ance in force, while in such items as assets, reserve and surplus, marked and 
substantial gains were made. It has been the policy of the company to confine 
its investments to mortgages on improved real estate worth at least double the 
amount loaned, high-class municipal bonds, gilt-edged collateral loans and loans to 
policyholders. The wisdom of this course was fully demonstrated in 1907, when 
the financial depression had no effect on the value of its securities. Some in- 
teresting figures of the statement for 1907 may be quoted here as follows: Pre- 
mium income, $1,145,449; interest earned, $178,221; total irtcome, $1,312,261; excess 
ot income over disbursements, $594,825; admitted assets, $3,962,798; surplus and 
special funds, $623,631; outstanding insurance, $33,574,330. From these figures it 
may be seen that the company is in sound financial condition and producing 
results which must prove highly satisfactory to policyholders. All policies of 
the company are registered with the Illinois Insurance Department, and securi- 
ties equal to the reserve are on deposit at that office. The officers of the Franklin 
know the business thoroughly and believe in the utmost publicity. Principal 
officers of the company are Edgar S. Scott, president; I. Otis Humphrey, vice- 
president; Geo. B. Stadden, vice-president and superintendent of agencies; 
Henry Abels, secretary, and B. R. Hieronymus, treasurer. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN LIFE INS. CO. OF ST. LOUIS. 


A million-dollar company is being formed at St. Louis to write life insurance 
on the old-line, level-premium plan. It will be known as the Great American 
Life Insurance Company, and will have an authorized capital of $500,000, the 
shares to be sold at double the par value, so as to give it a surplus of an equal 
amount. The president of the company is Samuel Quinn, who has had a long 
experience in life insurance and bears a high reputation as an organizer. It is 
the intention of the company to maintain a high standard of excelience in the 
conduct of its business. No subterfuge for business will be employed and a 
square deal will be the portion of all who become connected with it. Having its 
headquarters at St. Louis in the heart of the populous and prosperous Middle 
West and South, the prospects for its success are indeed bright. The growth of 
that section is likely to Fe at a rapid rate for many years, and sound insurance 
institutions should be able to profit by the increase and do their share in pro- 
moting the welfare of its people. 


GREENSBORO LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


For a number of years the life insurance business of the Southern States was 
conducted by agents representing Northern companies. There were few com- 
panies hailiig from south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and until within the past 
decade even their business was small. Now, however, matters in the South 
present a different aspect. Several companies have been organized there, and 
among the most successful of them is the Greensboro Life Insurance Company, 
located at Greensboro, N. C. This company commenced business three years 
ago under most favorable auspices, with a management composed of the right 
men in the right places. The selling of legitimate, sound life insurance was 
the sole object of the officers, and that principle has been kept steadfastly in 
mind. In order that there might be concerted action, a division of the work of 
management was made which makes every officer responsible for his share, and 
is bringing out efficient results. The president of the company, J. W. Fry, is 
a capable financier, and dikgently supervises its financial affairs. Secretary E. 
Colwell, Jr., looks after the agency and field work, a task to which he brings 
years of successful experience, the results of which are readily apparent in the 
volume of business already in force. I. Smith Homans, the efficient actuary, has 
the office details under his hands, and his ability in liberalizing and amplifying 
the policy forms has been recognized by the adoption of many of his ideas by 
cther companies. With every branch of the business thus providea for one 
does not have to go far afield to find the causes of the company’s success, and 
the policyholders need have no fear as to the safety of their contracts. Finan- 
cially, the Grensboro Life is in a very strong position. Its annual statement for 
the year 1907 is now scmewhat of an old story, but the principal gains made in 
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that year are worth repeating. They are: In premium income, $97,129, or 57 per 
cent; in assets, $102,801, or 46 per cent; in insurance in force, $2,451,627, or 41 
per cent. A success from the beginning would indicate a great future for this 
company. 


THE PRUSSIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BERLIN, 
GERMANY. 


The results produced during 1907 by the United States branch of this German 
company were reviewed in our issue of February 20. The home office of the 
Prussian Life Insurance Company, founded in 1865, is now looking back upon 
forty-two years of activity, and has written in 1907, by its organization throughout 
Germany, Italy and the United States, 5745 new policies, covering the amount of 
Mark 34,071,816—thereby increasing its outstanding policies to 57,107 with Mark 
219,213,434.81 insured, and Mark 941,931.28 annuities. 

The total income (besides the amounts carried forward as reserves) was, in 
1907, Mark 13,849,177, of which Mark 10,556,967 apply to premiums, and Mark 
2,273,664 to interest, rents and other items. The total expenditures were 
Mark 13,120,217, of which Mark 7,177,872 was paid to policyholders, and Mark 
4,526,707 added to reserves. From the net earnings of Mark 728,960 the amount 
of Mark 436,032 has been credited to the policyholders, while Mark 120,448 repre- 
sents the net profits to the stockholders. 

The company is being conducted by its managing director, H. Heyl, who has 
been identified with the company since its foundation, and two assistant man- 
aging directors—C, Pabst and Dr. Bentzien; the board of directors is composed 
of the chairman—Jacob Dannenbaum, Councillor of Commerce, manager of the 
“Preussische Pfandbrief Bank” in Berlin, and other members—Dr. Klein, Emil 
von Gahlen, Julius Peter and Graf Dénhoff-Friedrichstein, all gentlemen of 
prominent standing in Germany. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Among the new companies organized during 1907 was the St. Louis National 
Life Insurance Company, having its headquarters in that flourishing city of the 
Middle West which gives it its name. This organization has every advantage in 
its favor for a successful career, inasmuch as its management is in the hands of 
experienced insurance men who are capable of developing its business along pro- 
gressive, though conservative, lines. The company started with a paid-in capital 
of $150,000 and a surplus fund in addition exceeding $93,000, so that there was 
ample financial security back of the policy contracts issued from the very com- 
mencement. Officers of the company are: P. M. Starnes, president; Theodore 
F. Meyer, vice-president; C. Marguard Forster, treasurer; G. A. Vandersluis, 
actuary. 

WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The present year will mark the completion of twenty years of business activity 
for the Western and Southern Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati. It was the 
first industrial insurance company to be established west of the populous centers 
of the East, and has built up for itself a reputation as a live, energetic com- 
pany. At the close of 1907 it reported 309,062 policies in force for $39,403,485, and 
had assets in hand of $2,916,339, with a surplus of $154,745. The premium income 
for the year was $1,683,767, while the disbursements to policyholders amounted 
to $473,356, all but some $19,000 of it being for death claims. A flourishing ordi- 
nary branch is also in operation, and the policy contracts in both branches are as 
liberal as can be devised. The executive officers are Frank Caldwell, M. D., 
president, and Wm. J. Williams, secretary, who have been continuously with 
the company since its organization. Its steady progress is most gratifying to 
those interested in it, and policyholders have full confidence that their contracts 
are amply secured. 


HARTY & APPLE, MANAGERS AT SAVANNAH, GA. 


The most successful life insurance agency is that where the head of the office 
stays persistently with the company. Once having selected a company to work 
for, or been selected by a company to represent it, the general agent can only 
insure his own prosperity by devoting the rest of his working days to that or- 
ganization, for, as the years go on, his interest therein steadily increases. Such 
is the policy followed by the well-known firm of Harty & Apple of Savannah, 
Ga. For a period of fourteen years these gentlemen have been-representing the 
old Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company in the State of Georgia, and 
during that time have increased the amount of insurance in force in their terri- 
tory from $674,604 in 1894 to $7,778,519 at the close of 1907, or more than eleven and 
one-half times. Taking into consideration the many death claims paid, sur- 
renders, lapses and change of residence by policyholders, this showing presents 
indisputable evidence of a successful agency. The firm is composed of William 
J. Harty and Ben. J. Apple, and their high reputation and thorough system 
afford a splendid introduction for an agent, making it an easy matter to get 
business. One feature of the agency worthy of commendation is the close touch 
kept with the policyholders. As soon as the annual statement of the company is 
received it is sent to every policyholder with a word of greeting from the man- 
agers. The effective points of the statement are indicated, and matters of par- 
ticular interest to those on the agency books are alluded to. In this manner the 
policyholders are made to feel a personal interest in the agency and company 
which naturally results in many good words for both. The agency of Harty & 
Apple has recently had the State of Florida added to its territory, where the 
same effective methods will no doubt produce equally satisfactory results as in 
Georgia. Agents desirous of locating in the South can make profitable connec- 
tions with this agency. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


Under the enterprising guidance of Franz Herrmann of New York, manager for 
the Columbia Insurance Company of Jersey City, N. J., and of the Firemans 
Fund Insurance Company of San Francisco, Cal., these companies have taken 
a very prominent place in the automobile underwriting business in the country. 
There is already a vast amount of capital invested in automobiles in the United 
States, and such investments are increasing by leaps and bounds. There are so 
many elements of danger in connection with the use of automobiles that indi- 
vidual owners do not desire to carry any risks which can be shifted for reason- 
able consideration to a financially sound underwriting institution. The latter, 
however, when writing conservatively, can strike an average of experience which, 
at the current rates, will yield a fair profit upon its business. 

These companies issue a “full valued” form of policy covering all types of 
automobiles and insuring them while in garage or other storage buildings, while 
on the road in use, against fire, explosion, lightning and theft; while on a rail- 
road car, during transportation, against the same risks plus those of collision 
and derailment, and while on board any water conveyance against stranding, 
sinking, burning, collision, explosion and theft. These policies also include the 
risk of fire originating within the machine, and contain no restriction as to the 
use of gasolene. These policies may also be extended to cover the risk of 
collision damage to the automobile insured and the owner’s liability for damage 
to the property of others. 

Mr. Herrmann, as agent of the Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Limited, of London, England, also issues a policy of insurance covering liability 
on account of accidents to persons, and also liability on account of damage to 
property of others resulting from collision of the automobile with any moving or 
stationary object. 

These policies may be had separately or in combination, and when combined 
comprise all insurance necessary to fully protect automobile owners under all 
conditions of travel or storage. 

A strong feature of these policies is that by which a fixed value is placed 
upon the insured automobile, thus in the event of a loss avoiding a dispute or 
the necessity of proving value, and rendering certain the payment of the loss 
in full. The rates of premium are very reasonable, considering the risks assumed. 
The companies have agents and correspondents in all the principal cities and 
towns in the United States, and the policy contract provides that notice may be 
given either to the company or to its agent nearest the place of loss. 


LUMBER UNDERWRITERS, 66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Organized in 1901 by lumbermen, members of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers Association—men prominently known in the lumber trade—its para- 
mount object being to furnish fire insurance to lumbermen exclusively, this 
company has more than met the expectations of its founders, as is shown by its 
large and increasing patronage in the United States and Canada generally. 

The success of this form of co-operation is best proved by the fact that the 
cash assets of the Lumber Underwriters on December 31, 1907, were over $200,000. 
This, together with the individual guarantee (of unlimited liability) of its fifteen 
(15) underwriters, makes a policy with this company an exceptionally strong one. 

Following are the names of prominent lumbermen who are its underwriters 
to-day: 

Fred R. Babcock of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Charles H. Carleton of Mills-Carleton Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fred’k W. Cole of Fred’k W. Cole, New York, N. Y. 

George F. Craig of Geo. F. Craig & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lewis Dill of Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Robert W. Higbie of Robert W. Higbie Lumber Company, New York, N. Y. 

Wm. Arthur Holt of Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis., American Lumber 

Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Walter C. Laidlaw of R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, Toronto, Ont. 

H. Shumway Lee of Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Robert C. Lippincott of Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eugene F. Perry, secretary National Wholeszie Lumber Dealers Association, 

New York, N. Y., (manager). 

Charles H. Prescott, Jr., of Saginaw Bay Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Frank C. Rice of Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Horace F. Taylor of Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Morris Tremaine of Montgomery Bros. & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FLORIDA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, MARIANNA, FLA. 


This enterprising Southern company was chartered January 2, 1907, and com- 
menced business February 1, 1907. In that year it wrote over $112,000 of net 
premiums, with a loss ratio of but 21.4 per cent. At the end of 1907 the Florida 
Home possessed $205,055 of assets and had a net surplus of $21,282 beyond its 
capital ($120,000) and all liabilities. 

The Florida Home Insurance Company is fortunate in having interested in it 
as officials and directors some of the most prominent business and professional 
men of the State. Its president, John H. Carter, is president of the First 
National Bank of Quincy, and president of the American National Bank of Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; one of its vice-presidents, W. H. Milton, is president of the First 
National Bank of De Funiak Springs, and a United States Senator; the other 
vice-president is Moses Guyton; the secretary and treasurer is H. P. Mulkey, and 
the auditor is M. Guyton, Jr. The company is under the management of prac- 
tical insurance men, and has already demonstrated its ability to conduct its busi- 
ness along the lines which lead to success. The company is licensed in a dozen 
States, and accepts genuine surplus lines through licensed brokers in Chicago and 
New York. 
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Interests identified with the Florida Home are now organizing the Blue Ridge 
Fire Insurance Company (of Marianna, Fla.) with an authorized capital of 
$200,000 and a surplus of $40,000. The capital now paid in is $110,000, and the 
surplus $22,000. On June 1, 1908, the company will begin writing direct business 
in all Southeastern States,and accepting desirable surplus lines from large centers. 
The officers of this company, the general offices of which will be located at 
Blue Ridge, Ga., are as follows: President, J. H. Carter; vice-president, F. E. 
Conley; secretary, H. P. Mulkey; treasurer, J. F. Holden; assistant secretary, 
Percy Putnam; auditor, J. E. Leps. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY WITH THE ROSSIA IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA. 

The Rossia Insurance Company of St. Petersburg was organized in 1881 with 
a paid-up capital of four million roubles, and commenced transacting fire and 
life insurance in that year. In 1887 the company extended the field of its opera- 
tions to include marine and accident and workmen’s collective insurance, which 
latter branch of insurance had not been transacted in Russia up to that time. 
Ten years later the company inaugurated insurance of marine and transit risks, 
and in 1899 took up plate glass insurance. The Rossia occupies to-day an emi- 
nent place among the insurance companies of the Russian Empire, both in re- 
spect of the extent of its operations and the prominence of its patrons. The head 
office of the company, a view of which is shown in the accompanying picture, is 
located at 37 Morskaya, St. Peters- 
burg, a building which is especially 
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ten or more States. Its loss experience, aside from the losses by the San 
Francisco conflagration, has been highly favorable, the loss ratio for 1907 having 
been but 25.5 per cent. Last year it increased its net premium income about 
$90,000, and, although it added over $50,000 to its reinsurance reserve, it was able 
to increase its surplus about $9,000. Even including the San Francisco losses, its 
combined losses and expenses since organization have amounted to less than 
84 per cent of premiums. On December 31, 1907, the company possessed $401,093 
of resources, had a paid-up capital of $250,000 and a net surplus of $65,534, thus 
showing a surplus as to policyholders of $315,534. The officers of this progressive 
company are as follows: President, B. Adoue; secretary, J. H. Larzbehn; 
assistant secretary, C. C. Bowen. 


HOMESTEAD FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION, 
FRANKLIN, VA. - 


The Homestead Fire Insurance Corporation was organized in 1905, at Franklin, 
Va., and confines its operations to its home State. It started business in May, 190, 
with an authorized capital stock of $100,000 and a cash surplus of $10,000. Twenty 
per cent of the capital was paid in, and the remaining eighty per cent is repre- 
sented by stockholders’ notes. While yearly increasing its unearned premium 
reserve, the company has been successful in practically maintaining its original 
surplus intact. Its financial statement as of January 1, 1908, shows $125,911 of 

assets, a reinsurance reserve of $14,- 
389 and a net surplus of $9200. Since 





well adapted to the company’s large 
business. In Russia the Rossia has 
eleven branch offices and seven gen- 
eral agencies, and, transacting a large 
business in foreign countries, the com- 
pany established, among others, branch 
offices at Alexandria, for Egypt; Con- 
stantinople, for Turkey; Smyrna, for 
Asia Minor; Brussels, for Belgium; 
Athens, for Greece; Belgrade, for 
Servia; Cetinje, for Montenegro; 
Teheran, for Persia; London, for 
England and Canada; Berlin, for 
France and Germany, and New York, 
for the United States. 

The supervision of agencies and the 
adjustment of losses are cared for by 
75 inspectors, and more than 650 
clerks are employed at the head 
office in St. Petersburg and branch 
office at Moscow. One of the good 
features in connection with this com- 
pany is the “‘staff provident fund,” 
which amounted on January 1, 1907, 
to $220,450. Among the forms of life 
insurance offered by the Rossia are 
ordinary life, endowment, life annui- 
ties, annuities to widows and annui- 
ties to daughters and sons. 

During the twenty-five years the 
Rossia received $127,562,345 for pre- 
miums, and paid $79,184,980 for losses, the income being derived from the fol- 
lowing branches: Prems. Received. 
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On January 1, 1906, the company possessed $30,184,949 of assets, represented by 
State, municipal and railroad bonds, etc., $10,583,023; real estate, $11,605,164; 
first mortgages on real estate, $2,978,347; loans on the company’s life insurance 
policies, $4,013,219, and cash in banks, $1,005,196. Against these resources were 
premium reserve funds, $26,777,213; policyholders’ bonus funds, $609,702; capital 
stock, $2,133,333; general reserve fund, $410,666, and special reserve fund, $254,085. 
The Rossia, as well as other companies in the Russian Empire, is subject to the 
supervision of the government, which exercises strict control in regard to the 
premium reserve funds, integrity of capital and investment of all assets. 

The board of directors has had, since its organization, and still has to-day, 
among its members the following prominent men: D. Petrocochino, Councillor 
of Commerce; J. Outine, Privy Councillor and General Manager of the “Banque 
D’Escompte” of St. Petersburg; W. Pollitz, of the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange of St. Petersburg; N. de Solsky, Councillor of State; A. Prozoroff, 
President of the Committee of the Stock Exchange of St. Petersburg; F. Holm, 
Notary of the Stock Exchange of St. Petersburg; R. Penl, Councillor of State 
and General Manager of the company since its organization. 

The Rossia transacts fire reinsurance business only in the United States, 
where it has $2,736,235 of well-invested assets and a surplus of $389,576. 


SEABOARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
GALVESTON, TEX. 


Although the above-named company has been in business for only about three 
years, it has already secured a firm foothold and is licensed to operate in some 
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HEAD OFFICE OF THE ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ST. PETERSBURG. Jones, J. R. Knight. Numbered 

among the directors of the Home- 

stead Fire are some of the best-known business men of Franklin and vicinity, and 
the company enjoys an excellent reputation in its home State, in which it now 


its organization its combined losses 
and expenses have only amounted to 
about eighty per cent of premiums. 
The company’s resources on January 
1, 1908, comprised $26,500 of mort- 
gages secured by real estate located in 
Virginia and valued at about three 
times the amount loaned thereon; 
bonds and _ stocks owned, $10,000; 
cash in office and bank, $3061; agents’ 
balances not over three months due, 
$5366; interest and rents accrued, 
$985, and the stockholders’ notes above 
mentioned. The liabilities embraced 
losses unpaid, $1060; unearned pre- 
miums, $14,389, and $1272 due for re- 
insurance, thus leaving a net surplus 
of $9200 beyond the $100,000 of capital 
stock. The officers of this company 
are: President C. C. Vaughan, Jr., 
secretary, P. W. D. Jones, and its 
directors are C. C. Vaughan, Jr.; 
E. E. Goodwyn, P. W. D. Jones, C. 
C. Vaughan, Sr., J. F. West, A. L. 
Powell, J. L. Braham, John L. Wat- 
son, W. W. White, J. E. West, Wm. 
Shands, R. J. Camp, F. P. Pope, C. 
E. May, W. T. Pace, W. S. Drewry, 
J. P. Gay, D. A. Holland, L. R. 





secures the greater portion of its business. 


THE WILLIAM L. PERRIN AGENCY, NEW YORK. 


The Wm. L. Perrin Agency was started in September, 1894, by W. L. Perrin, 
at which time he represented only the Agricultural Insurance Company. The 
first year the premium income was $94,000, and for the year 1907 the premiums 
reached over $700,000. The office has made an underwriting profit for its com- 
panies for the years 1901 to 1907, inclusive, of $1,318,812, being 27.19 per cent 
profit for this period of seven years, which record, for the volume of premiums 
written, we believe, has not been surpassed in New York city. 

The agency now represents the following companies: Agricultural Insurance 
Company, Watertown, N. Y.; British America Assurance Company, Toronto, 
Ont.; Farmers Fire Insurance Company, York, Pa.; New Brunswick Fire In- 
surance Company, New Brunswick, N. J.; Milwaukee Fire Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Ont., and offers ex- 
cellent facilities for other companies, being in a position to give them a large 
volume of the finest classes of business, the agency having some of the best 
storage connections and open policy accounts of any agency in the city. 


SMITH, STOCKHAM & COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The general agency of Smith, Stockham & Co. of Baltimore, Md., now com- 
prises fourteen States. This enterprising firm represents the German Union 
Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore for the entire United States, outside of New 
York and Philadelphia. It also represents the Ohio German Insurance Company 
for Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia and North Carolina; the Cosmopolitan of 
New York for Maryland, West Virginia and North Carolina, and the Globe and 
Rutgers of New York for Virginia and West Virginia. The firm has a thoroughly 
equipped office and a competent staff of field men, and it has produced excellent 
results for the companies represented. Smith, Stockham & Co. also have a 
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branch office at Bluefield, W. Va., which is in charge of Vice-President Smith. 
William E. Fowler is president of Smith, Stockham & Co., S. W. Smith is its 
vice-president, and Grant Stockham is secretary and treasurer, the latter being 
in charge of the local office at Baltimore. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY’S NEW HOME. 

The Pennsylvania Casualty Company of Scranton, Pa., is one of the younger 
companies writing personal accident and health, industrial accident and health, 
plate glass, liability, boiler, elevator and teams insurance. It is doing business 
in twenty-one States and the District of Columbia, and since its incorporation 
in 1899 has made consistent and gratifying progress. Recently it has removed 
from its old quarters in the Commonwealth building to its beautiful new home 
office building on Linden street, which can well be considered one of the hand- 
somest business structures in the city. 

The new building, which will be occupied exclusively by the company, is a 
model for completeness and beauty. It is a°3%%-story structure of the French 
renaissance style of architecture, 40 x 110 feet in dimensions, built of Indiana 
limestone with carved stone trimmings and finished with a red tile roof, which, 
with its graceful gables and deep angles, gives the whole a most attractive 
appearance. 

The main entrance is approached by an artistic and substantial stone porch. 
Upon passing through the outer doors one enters a spacious reception room and 
open stairway. The floor is of red tile, while the oak woodwork is finished in an 
old English effect. To the left of the reception hall are the president’s, vice- 
president’s and secretary’s offices. These rooms are trimmed with oak paneled 
work, finished in gray, and are ideals in beauty and brightness, with their large 
windows facing south and west. 

To the right of the reception hall are accounting and underwriting depart- 
ments, light, bright and handsome, with large and convenient vaults. The 
stairs leading to the second floor are of the same style and finish as the main 
floor, and are most attractively lighted by a large, double-leaded glass window of 
special design and coloring. On the second floor are the private offices of the 
heads of agency, industrial, claim, plate glass and advertising departments, with 
large, well-heated and ventilated workrooms for these departments. 

Additional office space and department rooms are located upon the third floor, 
as well as a lunch and rest room for the women clerks, while in the basement are 
the supply and printing departments, locker rooms and heating plant. 

In all, the building is most complete and is thoroughly equipped with fire 
escapes, fire hose and standpipes on each floor. There is hot and cold water on 
every floor. Electric light and gas are both available from the same fixtures, 
which are of unique, attractive design. The telephone and messenger service, 
with intercommunicating connections, is faultless, and all wire and couplings are 
concealed. In a word, everything possible has been provided for the safety and 
comfort of the employees. 

It is almost impossible to conceive of a more thoroughly and completely 
equipped home office building—all modern filing devices and everything possible 
to facilitate the handling of business having been installed for the convenience 
and service cf the working force. e 

The Pennsylvania Casualty Company is to be congratulated on the aggressive 
spirit of the management, which has during the past few years brought it up 
from a small business and limited influence to a point where it is a decided 
factor in the casualty world—well advertised, well known—and upon a solid 
financial basis amply justifying the building of this magnificent home. 

The growth of the company as a whole has been persistently uniform, the 
progress made each year being greater than that of the preceding twelve months, 
while each of the several lines has participated in the forward movement. 
During 1907 the company reported a premium income of $469,095, the gain for 
the year being $137,533, or over forty per cent. The financial statement shows 
that the total assets exceed $575,000, while there is a surplus of over $286,000, in- 
cluding the capital stock of $200,000. 

Each department of the company’s business is managed by men of broad ex- 
perience, capable of handling the various problems as they arise each day—the 
leading idea of the management being prompt and efficient service. The agency 
corps has been most carefully selected, and all additions to it are made with a 
view of permanent connection. As a progressive company it has openings for 
good men, and inasmuch as great attention is paid to co-operating with each 
representative, the chances for the right man to make good are exceptional. 

As to the personnel of the management, the results already achieved tell the 


story. Every member of the executive staff is a worker in the fullest sense of the 
word. Thomas E. Jones is president; M. G. Nichols is the active vice-presi- 


dent, in charge of the agency force, who, by his energy and original methods, 
keeps every man interested in his work, while the efficient secretary, F. H. 
Kingsbury, spares no effort to keep things moving in his department. The 
Pennsylvania Casualty, with such a management, is bound to progress, and a 
statement of Vice-President Nichols, which looks bound to come true, is ‘What 
we have done is like sowing by hand and reaping with the sickle compared with 
what we are planning to do.” 


AMERICAN CREDIT-INDEMNITY CO. OF NEW YORK. 

A strong company that is constantly growing in influence in its own particular 
field is the American Credit-Indemnity Company of New York. Its business is 
confined solely to credit insurance, and in the course of its career has paid out 
more than four million dollars under its contracts. The plan of operation in- 
volves the payment of indemnity for losses on account of bad debts over an 
agreed-upon normal average. This average is arrived at by examining the ‘ex- 
perience of the insured throughout a period of years, and considering also the 
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normal losses applicable to the particular class of business insured. A large 
measure of success has attended the company’s operations, and many merchants 
can testify as to the advantages of the system. Ample financial strength is back 
of the company’s contracts, the total assets being $2,453,872 and the surplus to 
policyholders $1,615,325, including the capital stock of $1,000,000. The officers of 
the American Credit-Indemnity are Sidney M. Phelan, president, who organized 
it; A. L. Shapleigh, vice-president, and Edwin M. Treat, secretary. All three 
men are experts in this line of indemnity, and push steadily the interests of the 
company. 


E. E. CLAPP & CO., PIONEERS AND LEADERS IN DIS- 
ABILITY INSURANCE. 


E. E. Clapp & Co. of New York conduct the largest accident insurance 
agency in the world. They manage the accident, health and physicians’ liability 
departments of the Fidelity and Casualty Company for New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and also the New York city burglary depart- 
ment. They paid the company last year over $1,215,000. Out of twenty-five acci- 
dent companies, large and small, in the business, at least twenty would heave 
a sigh of great delight if they had as much accident and health business in the 
whole of America as E. E, Clapp & Co. have in four States alone. 

E. E. Clapp & Co.’s slogan for 1908 is “‘Sell the original and genuine goods— 
the American people dislike substitutes and inferior imitations.”’ 

It must be pleasant for an agent to have back of him all the facilities of the 
greatest agency in the world, the prestige and standing of the largest casualty 
company in the world, and the tremendous advantage of representing one of the 
best policy contracts obtainable. The Fidelity and Casualty this year has put 
out a new policy with strikingly new features. Even those “outside the breast- 
works” realize that the new benefits mark a great advance in accident and 
health insurance. Each move of the Fidelity and Casualty Company from time 
to time has made history. Its new features of earlier years have become 
standard benefits. There is little doubt that five or ten years hence the new 
Fidelity and Casualty benefits of to-day will be the rule, not the exception. One 
wonders what will be the Fidelity and Casualty novelties of the years to come. 

E. E, Clapp & Co. know how to build up agents—how to make the green man 
expert—how to help the live hustlers up to twice the height they could reach 
alone. The agent who doubts that a connection with E. E. Clapp & Co. is a 
valuable asset to him should go and inspect their equipment, observe their 
methods and see what it means to be a part of that great agency. 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION. 

One of the most active companies writing multiform lines of casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance in this country is the United States branch of the 
Qcean Accident and Guarantee Corporation. This is one of the strong com- 
panies of England, having its head offices in London, and is well known in all 
parts of the globe. The United States branch is under the management of 
Oscar Ising, who has been at its head ever since the corporation entered this 
country, some thirteen years ago. In that time he has brought the Ocean 
prominently to the front among companies operating along similar lines, until 
last year it ranked among the eight having a premium income of over two 
million dcllars, thereby establishing a record which has been equaled by but very 
few. The lines written by the corporation include accident, burglary, credit, 
health, liability and steam boiler. In each of these lines the policies written are 
of the most liberal form, giving every possible benefit to the insured, and, in 
fact, containing many features not offered by others. It has been the con- 
sistent aim of the management to give its policyholders the benefit of every im- 
provement that can be devised and to remove restrictive clauses wherever 
possible. The success of the corporation in building up so large a volume of 
business is largely due to this liberal method of treatment. On the financial 
side the Ocean is extremely strong, its assets held in the United States amount- 
ing at the close of last year to $3,309,790 after valuing its securities at the low 
market prices of December 31. The reserves charged by it against its policies 
not only comply fully with the requirements of the laws of the several States, but 
go beyond, in that a special contingent reserve fund of $250,000 is voluntarily 
maintained. In every respect, therefore, the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation is a good organization to carry insurance in. 


PACIFIC COAST CASUALTY COMPANY. 


The great interest taken by the public in the advantages of the several lines of 
casualty and miscellaneous insurances has led to the establishment of many 
strong companies in various parts of the country. On the Pacific Coast there 
was established a little over five years ago a company which has already made a 
highly creditable name for itself. It is known as the Pacific Coast Casualty 
Company, and has its head offices in the Merchants Exchange building, San 
Francisco. Starting with a capital stock of $200,000, it has already accumulated 
assets amounting to $581,492, against which there are liabilities of $235,360, in- 
cluding $109,085 premium reserve and $106,757 loss reserve. The surplus on 
policyholders’ account therefore stands at $346,132. During 197 the company re- 
ceived premiums of $235,670, the bulk of it coming from the liability branch, 
although it also writes burgiary and plate glass lines. The company has entered 
a number of States throughout the country and will extend its operations as the 
business warrants and the right men are secured to represent it. The official 
management of the company is in the hands of Edmund F. Green, president, and 
Franklin A. Zane, secretary, both of whom are experienced men, as indicated by 
the development of the company. 


(COMPANIES AND AGENTS CONTINUED ON PAGE XxX.) 
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The Equitable Assurance Society 
of the United States 


Experienced agents testify that it is easier 
to write life insurance to-day than ever before; 
provided, the insurance offered is of the dest 
guality, and is issued by 7he Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 120 
Broadway, New York, whose financial 
strength, liberality and promptness have given 
it a world-wide reputation. 

The Society is looking for capable men 
(with or without experience) to represent it. 
There is no line of business that yields to 
the man of character and enterprise, .so cer- 
tain, so liberal, and so prompt a return. 

That business can be secured and is being 
secured at this time by Equitable Agents is 
attested by the marked increase in the 
Society’s New Business for the first three 
month’s of 1908. 


“Strongest in the World” 
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(Continued from Page 80.) 


THE FIREMANS FUND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The most terrible disaster which has ever befallen the fire insurance inierests 
of the world was undoubtedly the San Francisco catastrophe in 1906, and the 
company hardest hit thereby was the Firemans Fund Insurance Company, 
which acknowledged and paid some $11,000,000 of losses. Notwithstanding this 
tremendous drain and the fact that on January 1, 1906, it possessed but. $7,232,552 
of assets, the contributions of its stockholders were liberal enough to carry the 
company through the period of stress and enable it to not only meet all its 
liabilities, but to continue business upon a sound financial basis. The recognition 
accorded this generosity of the stockholders by the public is indicated by the 
fact that the net premiums written by the company in 1907 exceeded by about 
$1,500,000 the largest amount ever previously written in one year. 

On January 1, 1908, the assets of the Firemans Fund aggregated $5,938,099, 
while its surplus as to policyholders then amounted to $2,406,922. 

The Firemans Fund is one of the most progressive and reliable of American 
companies, and its business, omitting its San Francisco conflagration losses, has 
been almost uniformly profitable during a long series of years. The officers who 
have so creditably administered the affairs of the Firemans Fund are: President, 
Wm. J. Dutton; vice-president, Bernard Faymonville; second vice-president and 
marine secretary, J. B. Levison; secretary, Louis Weinmann. Aside from the 
territory Girectly under the jurisdiction of the home office, the country is divided 
into four departments, which are in charge of the following-named capable man- 
Charles W. Kellogg, manager, and A. K. Simpson, assistant manager, 


agers: 


Eastern department, Boston, Mass.; John Marshall, Jr., and F. H. McElhone, 
associate managers, Western department, Chicago, Ill.; Edgar S. Wilson, man- 
ager, Southeastern department, Macon, Ga., and Franz Herrmann, manager 
Atlantic marine department, New York. 





UNION NATIONAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, PHILA- 


DELPHIA, PA. 


The above-named company recently completed its organization, and is ex- 
pected to soon become a factor in the casualty insurance world. It was originally 
promoted by W. J. Hardy, of the firm of Hardy & Co., Philadelphia. It has a 
strong board of directors chosen from practical business men of Philadelphia and 
neighboring cities, which is made up as follows: John J. McVey, publisher, 
Philadelphia; Edward P. Judge, contractor, Philadelphia; Henry F. Michell, 
seeds, Philadelphia; F. T. McGuire, builder, Philadelphia; Theodore Stauffer, 
Landis & Co., Philadelphia; M. J. Healy, coal operator, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; John 
J. Felin, pork packer, Philadelphia; J. Nelson Clark, M. D., wholesale drugs, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; John J. Buckley, abattoirs, Chester, Pa.; James A. Flaherty, 
president, Philadelphia; James E. Gibbons, marble and stone, Williamsport, Pa. 

The officers are James A. Flaherty, president; M. J. Carroll, secretary and 
treasurer; Louis H. Alexander, manager personal accident and burglary depart- 
ments, and W. J. P. McFail, manager industrial department. The past expe- 
rience of the officers and department managers will doubtless tell most favorably 
in securing desirable and profitable business for the new company. 








The Bankers Life Association 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 





EDWARD A. TEMPLE, President 


A Purely Mutual Association of Preferred Risks 





Exceptional record during twenty-six years, for 


Low Rate of Mortality 


Prompt Payment of Claims 


Economy of Management 


Security of Its Funds 


and Satisfactory Results for Its Policyholders. 





ASSETS OVER $12,000,000.00 
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‘“LEST WE FORGET ”’ 


Two years ago this week occurred the greatest conflagration the world has ever known and 
it furnished the Supreme Test of the Fire Insurance business. How different Companies met it is a 
matter of record. All of our losses were adjusted by our own men, and we paid $2,961,969.08 to 
1066 customers, not one of whom was asked to accept less than the amount of his loss under 
our policy, carefully ascertained. What happened then may be repeated somewhere to-morrow. 
That’s why we have laid aside a special “ Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus.” 


Think it over. 
ApRIL 18TH, 1908. 

















THE HOME comeany 
. COMPANY 


Main Offices, 56 Cedar Street, New York 


ORGANIZED 1853 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000 


Assets, January 1, 1908 - - - 20,862,697 
Liabilities (including Capital)  - - - 13,659,486 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus, - ; 500,000 
Net Surplus over all Liabilities and Reserves - 6,703,211 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders, —- - 10,203,211 


Losses Paid Since Organization, over - - 110,000,000 


Insurance on PERSONAL EFFECTS OF TOURISTS and Temporary Sojourners anywhere in United States, 


Canada or Mexico. 
INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS FROM FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM OR TORNADO AND INLAND 


TRANSPORTATION RISKS. 
Indemnity for loss of RENTAL INCOME, USE AND OCCUPANCY, EARNED PROFITS AND COMMISSIONS 


by fire or lightning. 





A RECORD, extending over a period of more than half a century, 
of uniform fair dealing, obligations ungrudgingly fulfilled and promises 
promptly and faithfully kept, MEANS SOMETHING. 
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FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Great Western 


Life Insurance Company 
APRIL 19, 1908 








$3 1,407,500.00 Insurance in Force April 1, 1908 


PROPOSED INCREASE 
CAPITAL STOCK, APRIL 19, 1907 CAPITAL STOCK, APRIL 1, 1908 


$100,000.00 $600,000.00 


Significant Facts 














Every policy is registered with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of Missouri, and bears the endorsement 
of the Insurance Commissioner as to the reserve depos- 
ited for its security. 


Absolute solvency of the Company is guaranteed and 
funds protected. 

Its reserves are calculated on the American experience 
table and 3'2% interest. 


The investments made have been passed upon by the 
highest financial authority, and are first-class securities. 




















The Company has made an unprecedented record in the volume of business produced which shows 
the confidence the general public has in its management. It is organized under the most comprehensive 
and complete Insurance Law in the United States for the protection of policy-holders. 


HOME OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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THE 


American Credit-lndemnity 
Company 


of New York 


Capital, Full Paid, - $1,000,000.00 











CREDIT 
INSURANCE 
ONLY 


OFFICERS: 
S. M. PHELAN, A. L. SHAPLEIGH, 
President Vice-President 
E. M. TREAT, SAM’L D. WINTER, 


Vice-President and Secretary Treasurer 


JOS. J. GROSS, Assistant Secretary 





Pierce Building, SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
302 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ROY PRESS 























INSURANCE 
PRINTING 

















MESES ENE 





SESE NE NESE 








This establishment is especially 
equipped to handle large lines of 
Insurance Printing. 


Many Companies throughout the 
country order all their supplies 
from us. 























SUNN 


Managers and Agents are re- 
spectfully requested to send for 
estimates. 


The numerous publications of 
the Spectator Company are 
printed here. 
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TRADE PAPERS AND BOOK WORK 
PAMPHLET BINDING 




















FULTON AND CHURCH STREETS 


TELEPHONE 
373-374 CORTLANDT 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The Regular $15 Ostermoor is better than the best hair mattress ever made. We know 
and have proven this during over half a Century of experience in the making. We 
trust, therefore, you will fully appreciate with what confidence we offer you an 


OSTERMOOR 5 De Luxe 


Full Size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long, one or two parts 


Exceptionally Luxurious Extra 3 @) 
Thick French Edge Mattress 
These exceptional mattresses are the very softest and most luxurious we can make, built in the daintiest possible manner by 


our most expert specialists, represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence, 
and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 
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Built in the Ostermoor way, not stuffed, this Mattress “Extraordinary,” instead of the regular mattress of 4-inch boxed, 
and tufted borders and square corners, has the celebrated French Rolled Edges, and five-inch inseamed borders and 
round corners. 

Especially selected Ostermoor sheets are carefully hand-laid, and built-up, layer upon layer, and daintily enclosed 
within tick entirely by hand sewing. 

Mattress complete weighs sixty pounds—full 15 pounds more than regular, and is correspondingly thicker, softer and 
more resilient. 

Finest quality coverings—all kinds; beautiful Art Twills in colors—blue, pink, green violet or yellow—in handsome 
floral designs; high-grade Dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking in gray and white stripes, linen effect, or the good old-fashioned 
narrow blue and white striped Herring-bone weave ticking. 


Price $30 each, express charges prepaid 
BUY OF YOUR DEALER | 


If he has none in stock, order of us direct, send cash with 
order, state covering desired, and we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, same day check is received. 

Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6in. size, weighs 45 lbs. and 
costs $15. The $30 French Edge Mattress is two inches thicher, weighs 15 Ibs. 
more, has round corners——soft Rolled Edges—closer tufts, finer covering, and is 
much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, “The Test of Time,” 
a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well 


worth while. Reg. U.S. Vii), 
Pat. office 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 118 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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EMPIRE STATE 


SURETY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





WM. M. TOMLINS, JR.. President 





CAPITAL, $500,000 
OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Surplus and Reserve for Policyholders 





THE 


EMPIRE DISABILITY POLICY 


Pays Illness and Accident Benefits FOR LIFE! 








Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance 


Steam Boiler and Liability Insurance 


Accident and Health Insurance 





Executive Offices, - 84 William St., New York 


AGENCY CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Southern Life 
and Trust Co. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Record of the “Old Reliable” for four and a half years 
since beginning the life insurance business, July Ist, 1903: 


Dec. 31, 1903 


$202,425.00 $564,940.21 
998.00 $109,499.00 


Dec. 31, 1907 


Assets 
Legal Reserve $ 


Surplus as to 
Policyholders $220,000.00 $402,253.51 


Insurance in Force $243,180.00 $4,062,250.00 


Absolute safety and a solid foundation for the future 
has been the aim of the management. Men of character 
and ability can do no better than associate themselves 


with this SOLID, SOUND and SUCCESSFUL 
SOUTHERN COMPANY. 2°: 2 s 2 2 ss 


E, P. WHARTON, Pres. 
A. W. McALISTER, 1st Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
D. P. FACKLER, Actuary 
THOS. R. LITTLE, Medical Director 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


The Original Four” 


Grenbiave Five Lasurance Companies 


Consistently successful since organization 
—having increased their resources from 


$100,000 in 1895 to $1,020,806.31 in 1908. 


Do not operate in large cities or other 
conflagration districts—not a dollar lost in 
Jacksonville, Baltimore or San Francisco. 


Persistent advocates of the contingent com- 
mission plan of compensation to local agents. 


Premiums loaned back in localities from 
which collected. 


All local agents report direct to Home 
Office and entire territory handled by Home 
Office Special Agents. 
Southern Underwriters 
Southern Stock Fire Insurance Company 
Underwriters of Greensboro 


Home Insurance Company of Greensboro 


A. W. McALISTER, 


Manager 


PAUL W. SCHENCK, 
Asst. Manager 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 

















New Amsterdam 


Home Office: 


Liability (All Lines) 
Burglary and Theft 


Casualty Company 


New York City 


Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 








Liberal Contracts to Live Agents 











Best Policies Now on the Market 
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J. VAN LINDLEY, Pres. 


OF GREENSBORO, N. C. 


MUTUAL, LEGAL RESERVE 


GUARANTY CAPITAL, $100,000.00 


Gross Assets, December 31,1907 . . . . . $545,587.13 
Surplus as to Policyholders . . . - .. . 131,128.10 
Excess of Income over Expenditures . . : 152,763.16 
Insurance Written in 1907—Paid for Basis. 3,135,670.00 
Interest Earned in excess of Legal Requirement 8,676.45 


GAINS IN 1907 OVER 1906 
In Earned Surplus . . 80 per cent. In Assets 


In Interest Income . . . 92 per cent. In Reserve . 


Insurance in Force over $11,000,000.00 
Deposited with Insurance Commissioner, over $300,000.00 


42 per cent. 
55 per cent. 


The Security Life and Annuity Cot 


GEO. A. GRIMSLEY, Sec’y 











Ferd, 





Bankers LifeInsurance Company 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


WILLIAM HANHART, President ot 


Home Office, 31 Nassau Street 


The Bankers Life Insurance Company was organized in 1869 and is an old line level premium 
company; economy and conservatism are its watchwords, and the following figures will show 
how the present administration, which assumed the management in March, 1906, has succeeded: 


Expenses of Management 


Agencies’ Expenses, Supervision and Commission .. ae Se ep $21,356.96 
Medical Examinations and Inspectors’ Reports... = ic = 618.00 
Salaries of Officers and Clerks and all Office Expenses .. “a es 38,768.62 
Rents of Home Office and Agencies be re 7,065.00 
Advertising, Printing, Stationery, Postage wok Lagil Somes is ae 6,249.38 
Taxes and Licenses . .. as te is ae a 5,206.00 
Insurance Department (Ranieation eens 23 oe a ae 1,116.52 

Total ey ne ee $80,380.48 


Statement January 1st, 1908 

As per Report to the New York State Insurance ner 

Assets os se “3 oa 5 Re e a sc : 
Liabilities 


Surplus to Policyholders 


1906 
$43,523.31 


1,016.31 
40,700.90 
12,087.95 
12,730.32 

8,154.14 

1,308.65 


$119, 521. 58 


1905 
$162,123.43 


6,356.58 
57,830.87 
16,881.49 
17,472.31 
12,532.43 


$273,197.11 


$1,370,324.50 
1,226,195.04 


$144,129.46 
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The*OCEAN” Record 


{UNITED STATES BRANCH] 


1895 1900 1905 1907 







Net Premiums Received . .$ 10,767 $ 470,140 $1,652,839 $2,367,013 


American Assets ...... 211,872 1,439,212 2,772,614 3,309,790 





LINES WRITTEN: 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, HEALTH, BURGLARY, LIA- 
BILITY, STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, AUTOMOBILE 


AND 


CREDIT INSURANCE 





THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Limitep 


(OF LONDON, ENGLAND) 


American Head Office, 350 Broadway, New York 
OSCAR ISING, General Manager 

















APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCY INVITED 
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AETNA INDEMNITY COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 68 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 


QWVVVVV VY 




















Cash Capital $500,000.00 


























Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
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Phenix Insurance Company 


of BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Home Office, 68 William Street 
NEW YORK 








WESIGRN DEFPARIMENML «§ 3. ow lthhlUh ee e6hU”©6hCU Le ORCA,” TLS... 
J. H. LENEHAN, General Agent 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT .. . «+ «. «»« .» » #@TLANTA, GA. 
H. C. STOCKDELL, General Agent 


EASTER DEPARTED Ul ehUuwDhlU Uw. 


A. N. STEWART, General Agent 














WILLIAM D. FAIRBANKS, Pres CHAS. F. MANSFIELD, Counselor. LORISTON M. FAIRBANKS, Sec’y. 


STATEMENT OF 


Che Mlinois National Fire Insurance Co. 


of Springfield, linois 


At Close of Business, December 31, 1907 


AS REPORTED TO THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 




















ASSETS | LIABILITIES 

Real Estate and First Mortgage Bonds. . . $150,651.87 | Losses Pending Adjustment and in Suspense $12,195.20 
First Mortgage Railway Bonds (Gold 5’s) . . 30,000.00 = Re-Insurance Reserve . .. .. . . . 86,736.54 
Cash in Officeandin Banks . . .. . . 29,954.06 | Re-Insurance and Other Liabilities. . . . . 10,567.87 
Premiums due (Prior to Oct. Ist, 1907). . . 4,734.40 | Total Liabiliti ; 
Premiums due Subsequent to Oct. Ist, 1907 . 57,955.79 otal Liabilities except Capital . . . . $109,499.61 
Accrued Interest on Investments . .. . 3,731.56 Capital Stock (fully paid) . . . $100,000.00 

a on ed _ $277,027.68 Net Surplus... - 0... (62,793.67 
Deduct Premiums Prior to Oct Ist, 1907 . . 4,734.40 Surplus to Policyholders . . . . 162,793.67 

Total Admitted Assets : . $272,293.28 $272,293.28 


This Company is regularly admitted to do business in ILLINOIS, LOUISIANA, WASHINGTON and IDAHO and will 
consider proposals for insurance from responsible persons in all other parts of the United States. 
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ASSETS 

eet ESUe. 2560 ccuariee e e cee eee $1,856,337.28 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage............ 3,381,450.00 

U. S., State, City and Railroad Bonds and 
NSRENS MO Se crore ad citer S Pa dwiemem eens 4,501.600.00 
AIP OUR RSONG a3) ois. id oe ha ole Re es 2,820,824.66 

Total Assets (at Valuation as of 

Die. 31, 1GOT). 0 oases $12,560,211.94 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned Premiums and all other Liabilities .$8, 138,396.47 
LS |) 3 1S aR RR eS el a 4,421,815.47 


$12,560,211.94 
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Insurance Co. 
of Liverpool, England 


SIXTIBTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
December 31, 1907 


A STocK COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOARD 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL, Chairman 
JOHN A. STEWART 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH 
JOHN CROSBY: BROWN 


WALTER C. HUBBARD 
HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager 


GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 


J. B. KREMER, Jr. | . ; 
i g Agency Superintendents 
T. A. WEED 





Chief Office in the United States: 45, 47, 49 William St., and 41, 43 Pine St., NEW YORK CITY 





under its then name of The Liverpool and London Insur- 

ance Company. Since 1812 no European Company had 

been operating here, and the encouragement at first 
afforded in the prosecution of business was not great. The 
endorsement given, however, by prominent financial establish- 
ments in New York and other large cities was so strong as to 
arrest special attention, and in a few years the Company, by the 
character of the indemnity it offered, and the treatment extended 
to its customers, grew rapidly in public confidence. The premium 
in the United States, wliich, in its first year of effort, amounted 
to only $4,515, had gro:/n in twenty years to $1,686,744, and the 
“L. & L. & G.” was classed with the largest American Insurance 
Companies. 


“IXTY YEARS ago the Company entered the United States 


In this interval the Company had amalgamated with the 
Globe Insurance Company of London, a highly influential office 
established in the year 1805, and its name was changed to The 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Company. 


In 1871 the great test of the Company’s solvency was at hand. 
It had for years experienced the penalty of its success in occasional 
censorious criticism, and so little were the disposition and resources 
of the Company understood that the opinion was freely offered in 
some quarters that a serious conflagration would end the career 
of the “L. & L. & G.” in the United States. The opportunity 
for judgment came in the great fire of Chicago, which began on 
the evening of October 8th and raged fiercely for twenty-eight 
hours. “The Liverpool & London & Globe” was, next to the 
“Etna,” the greatest sufferer, and experienced a net loss of 
$3,239,491, which was satisfied without discount, and sub- 
stantially paid by drafts on its Home Office in England, its United 
States surplus being at the same time increased. 


| 


Fate was to furnish another; and, in one sense, a greater ordeal 
for the Company in its then situation; for, on November 9th, 
in the following year, by the Boston conflagration, the Company 
was called upon to pay $1,427,290. This, too, was largely 
furnishedyby the Home Office, which cabled promptly the words 
—‘‘Draw for loss at Boston as required.” 

At the end of fifty years of work in the United States (1898), 
the premium income of the Company had increased to $5,194,546. 
The assets of the United States Branch reached the sum of 
$9,681,864, and the surplus of such Branch had become $4,486,097. 

In 1904 came the wholly unexpected catastrophe at Baltimore, 
as a result of which the “L. & L. & G.” paid $1,051,543. The 
object lesson to the Companies was perhaps greater than on any 
previous occasion as to the possibilities of fire extension in 
generally non-hazardous territory. 

The San Francisco conflagration of 1906 afflicted the fire 
insurance companies in a degree much beyond anything of the 
kind previously experienced, and the “L. & L. & G.” disbursed 
to policyholders a sum not less than $4,522,905! Claims were 
again paid without discount, and the needful sums were largely 
furnished by drafts on England. At the close of the year the 
premium income of the Company had grown to $7,735,854. The 
statement of the United States Branch was as follows: 
$12,335,961 

7,712,310 


Surplus a eeu $4,623,651 
To all our patrons we send greetings on the conclusion of this 
our sixtieth, year of work in the United States, assuring them 
of our kindly regard, and trusting that in the years to come we 
may continue to enjoy their respect and confidence. 


Assets . 
Liabilities 
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J. G. WALKER, President T. WM. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-President W.L. T. ROGERSON, Secretary 





ORGANIZED 1871 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


HOME OFFICE -:- -:- RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





This is a regular Life Insurance Company chartered by the Legislature of Virginia, and 
has won the hearty approval and active support of the people by its promptness and 
fair dealing during the THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS of its operation. 


The PIONEER Southern Industrial Insurance Company: 
The OLDEST Southern Life Insurance Company : 
The LARGEST Southern Life Insurance Company : 











PT TT Ge os Oe le ees B $ 3,555,772.41 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1907.......................... 60,492,101.00 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization.......... 8,116, 154.07 





COMPETENT AND RELIABLE AGENTS CAN ALWAYS FIND EMPLOYMENT 























The Southern States Life Insurance Company 


WILMER L. MOORE, President ; 
“ The administration of 


the Company has been 


beyond reproach.” 


From the report of Actuary S. H. Wolfe, 
examiner for the Alabama Insur- 


T. D. MEADOR, FRANK ORME, 


Vice-President Sec’y and Treasurer 


Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


An Agent Writes: “I find that to sell insurance in The Southern States Life ance Department. 


is only about half as hard as in any other Company I ever wrote for.”’ - — — —— = —— 


Our record shows 181 per cent. increase in business last year. 
Our policies sell fast, our agents make money. 





For Liberal Contracts, apply to 


R. K. SHAW, Director of Agencies ROBERT F. MOORE, Agency Secretary 
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An Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company embodying the 
progressive spirit of the New South, operated along careful and conservative 
lines, and adopting no questionable methods for the production of business. 

Our policies are strictly legitimate, but modernized and dressed up in 
new and attractive forms. They sell readily, hence our agents are all 
making money. 

First-class Managers and Field Men wanted. 


EMPIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Offices: 
PETERS BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 




















Lumber Insurance Co. of New York 


84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Adirondack Fire Insurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Toledo Fire ©, Marine Insurance Co. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Combined Assets of three Companies 
making a spectalty of Lumber and 
Woodworking risks over $1,100,000 




















MANAGERS: 


LUMBER INSURERS GENERAL AGENCY 
84 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


a ee a ee ee 
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Branch Offices at Important Cities throughout the United States and Canada 
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20 Payment Life Policy 





Premium $145.60 Age 35 
Amount $5,000 CRires Cash value at end of 20 years 


Florida 
Life Insurance Company 


Home Office, Jacksonville, Fla. 


M. D. JOHNSON, President 





Reliable Agents wanted in Florida and South Carolina 











Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets 


$18,920,603.84 


Surplus to Policyholders 


$5,261,450.45 


CHAS. E. CHASE, President 
R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President FREDERICK SAMSON, Assistant Secretary 
THOS. TURNBULL, Secretary S. E. LOCKE, Assistant Secretary 





Western Department, Chicago, IIl. 
COFRAN & DUGAN, General Agents W. C. BOORN, Assistant General Agent 





Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
PALACHE & HEWITT, General Agents 





Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 
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President : Secretary : 


A. M. NOTTINGHAM. J. C. VAN PELT. 
HOME OFFICE: ONANCOCK, VA. 




















Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lincoln Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Eastern Underwriters 


(Combined Contract) 


Policies Absolutely Non-Assessable 





so . Combined Assets over 
JAS. B. CORYELL, President $225,200.00 


ELI B. HALLOWELL, Vice-President 
HENRY FARNUM, Secretary and Treasurer 


Surplus to Policyholders 


GEO. J. CHETWOOD, General Agent 
$208,647.31 
DESIRABLE SURPLUS LINES SOLICITED 
W. L. PETTIBONE & CO., - - _ 19 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


Industrial Life and Health 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of Georgia, 1891) 


HOME OFFICE 
503-511 Austell Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN N McEACHERN, President 
I. M. SHEFFIELD, Secretary 


Number of Policies issued 
683,115 


Amount paid to Members 
$929,000.00 


NO OTHER SOUTHERN COMPANY 
CAN SHOW EQUAL RESULTS 


WE BIND 





The Handy Guide, 


Accident Insurance Manual, 








Analysis of Policy Conditions, 





and other books issued by 


The Spectator Company. 








We would be pleased to bind your 
Leather and Cloth Cobered Books. 


Communications can be addressed to 


- BINDER,” care of The Spectator Company 
P. O. Box 1117, NEW YORK. 
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Me 


F.A.RINGLER CoO. 


DESIGNING, HALF - TONE ax? LINE ENGRAVING, 


PHOTO-GRAVURE »x° ELECTROTYPING. 


21&23 BARCLAY ST. 
026 28 PARK pLace, NEW YORK. 
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The Seventeenth (1908) Annual Edition 


OF 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


TO 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 
Or 


American Life Insurance Companies 





Price, ‘en, in ney $2.50 


with three supplements issued 


Price, ( July, October and January. ) $3.25 
Price, ‘en. pagar oo vagal ~~. $2.75 





Address all orders to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 William Street, - New York 
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FIRE & TORNADO INSURANCE 


American of Newark 


Chartered in 1846 


$7,230,738 17 
4,879,123 38 
2,351,614 79 


Cash Assets . . 
Liabilities - - 
Capital and Surplus - 


P. L. Hoadley, Pres t. 
A. E. Larter, V. Pres’t. C. E. Sheldon, V. Pres’t, 
J. H. Worden, Sec’y. C. J. Stoudinger, Treas. 
C. W. Bailey, Asst. Sec’y. 


AGENTS WANTED BY 


NORFOLK FIRE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


IN THE STATES OF 


VIRGINIA WEST VIRGINIA 
MARYLAND NEW JERSEY 
NORTH CAROLINA 





Incorporated in Pennsylvania 
Charter Perpetual 


THE GRAND FRATERNITY 
General Offices, 1414 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Actuarial Valuation December 31, 1907, shows a Four Per Cent 
SURPLUS OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES 
On the American Experience Table 
Total Benefits Paid, $1,077,848 
Branches in Thirty States 
WHOLE LIFE PROTECTION 


otters COMBINATION BENEFIT PROTECTION 
TWENTY ANNUAL PAYMENT CERTIFICATES 


Certificates in any amount not exceeding $5,000 


Established 1885 


All rates computed by eminent Actuaries, on Standard Mortality Tables 


Legal Reserve Safety Coudilana witty Fraternal Economy 


FRANK B. HALL & Co. 





FIRE, MARINE AND LIABILITY 
INSURANCE BROKERS AND 
ADJUSTERS : : 





71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











D. M. MARTIN, President. M. F. MARTIN, Treasurer 
W. FRED WAHL, Secretary 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


D. M. MARTIN & CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
General Insurance Agency, Inc 


209 SOUTH 13TH STREET, OMAHA, NEB. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


The General Accident Assurance Corp, Ltd, 


PHILADELPHIA 


1908 Edition Just Issued 


PROMINENT PATRONS 
of LIFE INSURANCE 


The best canvassing work ever issued for life insurance agents. 
It contains the names of about $,500 prominent bankers, 
lawyers, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers—in fact, of all 
classes of men who carry insurance upon their lives from $50,000 
to $4,000,000. 

Also Over Five Hundred Autograph Letters 
from men approving of life insurance, and giving their reasons 
for so doing. - 

, ) Cloth Covers, 1.00 per copy 
PRICES : | Flexible Leather Binding, 1.25 

Send 10 cents for sample copy of Leaflet written concerning this 
book entitled The Force of a Good Example. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 William Street, NEW YORK 











The Spectator: 


AN AMERICAN REVIEW OF INSURANCE. 
Published Weekly. Subscription Price, $4.00 Per Annum. 


Tue Spectator is a live and progressive insurance journal, noted for its 
pungent and fearless discussion of all matters pertaining to the vast subject of 
insurance in every branch. 

It contains the latest and freshest insurance news from every quarter, bright 
and sparkling correspondence from the principal insurance centres of the country, 
comments on current insurance events of the day, and able discussions on the 
principles of Life, Fire, Accident and Miscellaneous Insurance. 

A most valuable feature of THE Specrator is the presentation from time to 
time of carefully prepared and voluminous comparative statistical exhibits of 
the business of Life, Fire and Miscellaneous Insurance, usually in a comparative 
form, showing the business transactions and detailed experience of all companies 
for a series of years. 

Attention is called to the condensed catalogue of the insurance works of The 
Spectator Company presented on other pages of this issue. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
135 WILLIAM STREET, 








NEW YORK. 


READY RECKONER 


For EARNFD AND UNEARNED PREMIUMS 


READY RECKONER FOR EARNED AND UNEARNED PREMIUMS. 
A series of tables designed for the speedy calculation of the sums earned and 
unearned on policies of insurance: by the late WILLIAM ELLSworTH, Jr., formerly 
of the Continental Fire Insurance Company. 

This new and important work is designed to furnish representatives of Fire 
Insurance Companies the means for instantaneously computing earned and 
unearned premiums. The method is the simplest yet devised, and can be 
comprehended by any one who is competent to understand the easiest rules of 
arithmetic. The tables prepared furnish a ready-made answer to all the prob- 
lems relating to premiums that underwriters are required to solve. Wma. ELLs- 
WORTH, Jr.. author of the Ready Reckoner, was a well-known mathematician. 
who was long connected with the Continental and Niagara Fire Insurance 
Comey and later with the Caledonian Insurance Company. THE READY 

KONER is the result of his daily experience. and is designed to simplify 
ie yo required of every underwriter. 12mo., 80 pp. Printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound in half leather. 


Price, $5.00 Per Copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Publishers 
135 William Street, NEW YORK 
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Re 


THE TRIBE, BEN HUR 


A WIDE-AWAKE, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 


Reserve Fund Beneficial Order 


Founded, March 1, 1894 





MEMBER- SURPLUS 
SHIP FUNDS 
105,000 $1,100,000 


Both men and women are eligible to membership 


The good, reliable deputy or agent, who desires profitable and perma- 
nent employment, should write us giving experience and references. 


D. W. Gerard, supreme Chief 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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Principles and Practice of Life Insurance 
SEVENTH EDITION—REVISED, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 
Originally prepared by NATHAN WILLEY, Actuary 


This edition contains entirely new explanatory text and numerous additional tables prepared by 
and under the supervision of 


HENRY MOIR, F. F.A., F. 1. A, 


Fellow Actuarial Society of America 


Among the many new tables will be found “ Costs of Insurance;” Net Reserves on g, 14 and 
1g payment Life and 9, 14 and 19 year Endowment Policies, by the American Experience Table of 
Mortality with interest at 3 and 3% per cent., also net premiums and Reserves on Term Policies. 


Send two cents for elaborate circular regarding this important new work. 


Price, bound tn half Morocco, $10.00 





Address all orders to the publishers : 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 William Street, NEW YORK 
Ae = NN 
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DIRECTORS 


B. ADOUE, of Adoue & Lobit, Bankers 

J. P. ALVEY, Gen’l Manager, Texas Guarantee and Trust Co. 
J. H. LANGBEHN, of Langbehn Bros., Steamship Agents 

S. P. MISTROT, of Mistrot Bros. & Co., Wholesale Dry Goods 
R. WAVERLEY SMITH, President, First National Bank 
JOHN SEALY, of Hutchins, Sealy & Co., Bankers 

H. WILKENS, of Focke, Wilkens & Lange, Wholesale Grocers 


Seaboard Fire and Marine Jusurance Co. 
of Galveston, Teras 


Capital, $250,000.00 


PAID UP IN CASH 


OFFICERS 
B. ADOUE, President 
H. WILKENS, Vice-President 
JOHN SEALY, Treasurer 
J. H. LANGBEHN, Secretary 
C. C. BOWEN, Asst. Secretary 


aA 


STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1907 














ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds of Texas Cities and Counties $258,222.50 Reserve for Unadjusted Losses $ 4,233.41 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 59,308.27 Reinsurance Reserve Fund 81,683.06 
ee in a ioe pesmi Capital Stock (Paid up in cash) . 250,000.00 
ash in Fiands o gents . ’ s +e. 

pecan ese esis 6,126.71 Net Surplus (over all Liabilities ) 65,176.53 
Due from Reinsurance Company . 36.28 

Net Admitted Assets, $401,093.00 Total $401,093.00 

Surplus to Policy Holders $315,176.53 





ADDRESS HOME OFFICE FOR AGENCY 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT: MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, SAN FRANCISCO, F. A. CHAPUIS, General Agent 











AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY’S POLICIES ARE THE 
EASIEST TO SELL 


BECAUSE—They give ali the people what 
they want, viz.: 

Preferred Annual Dividends, Non-Participating; 
Annual Dividends and Deferred Dividends, with 
the most [iberal and attractive features printed 
in the policies. 





It will be greatly to your interest, 
if a good producing agent, to write 











G. E. SCOTT, Manager 
AMERICAN NATIONAL INS. CO. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 





2% YEARS OLD 
$11,433,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE 


DO YOU SELL THE 


LIFE, ACCIDENT or LIABILITY POLICIES 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO, 


OF HARTFORD 


An active agent or broker finds great advantages 
in the combination. Here is a diversity of insur- 
ance, and the opportunity for wide development 
along different lines. When you cannot sell one 


you can sell another. 


INVESTIGATE 
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J. D. POWERS, President. MATT O'DOHERTY, Ist Vice-President. DARWIN W. JOHNSON, Secretary and Treasurer 
J. W. GUEST, Medical Director. SAMUEL B. KIRBY, 2d Vice-President. I. SMITH HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 
W. F. BLACKFORD, Asst. Medical Director. A. E. McBEE, 3d Vice-President. GREGORY & McHENRY, General Counsel. 


Commonwealth Life Insurance Company 


COMMONWEALTH BUILDING, 308 W. CHESTNUT, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Record from June 1, 1905 to December 31, 1907. 





























FINANCIAL ACCOUNT INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Paid Policyholders Combined 
Assets Income wees ae Ordinary Industrial ae 
Bis, ( | Dividends | Death Claims Policies Amount 
| | RCs etre biiniag< Lae kasi 
1905 | $140,238.02 $46,620.50; None $2,407.34 1905| $1,307,000 $695,197 5,293) $2,002,197 
1906; 179,223.80 157,723.51| $1,193.70) 18,519.56 1906; 2,908,000; 1,994,991 14,026| 4,902,991 
1907; 218,110.22 mendansaa: as 32,008.80 1907| 4,634,200) 2,846,978 20,947) 7,481,178 
| | 
1 | 











The Commonwealth is making good progress on safe and conservative lines as the above 
record testifies. Its policies are liberal and up-to-date and embody all the latest and best 
provisions. 





We still have good territory in Kentucky open for a few high class men. 


J. M. QUINN, Manager of Agencies. 











NON-PARTICIPATING 


Boston Mutual Life | the tome Life tasurance i 
Insurance Company 


Executive Offices, 420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN W. WHEELER, H. O. EDGERTON, 
President Sec’y and Treas. 


Incorporated under the Laws of Massachusetts 


q The Ordinary contracts of this Company, 
accepted by the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department as complying with the stringent FEATURES OF 

requirements of the Massachussets Laws, are The Life Limited Payment and Endowment Contracts 


Incontestable after one year. Provision for re-instatement in case of lapse. 
Change of Beneficiary clause. Non-forfeitable from date of issue. Provide 
for Cash and Loan, Paid-vp and Extended Insurance. Thirty days grace for 


The Best Policies to Sell payment of premium. Stock Option Clause. . - 


The term contracts all provide for conversion to 
higher premium forms without medical examination. 











- All forms contains the following endorsement: 
a al State of Delaware—fnsurance Department. 
The Best Policies to Buy This Policy is Registered and Secured by a Deposit of Approved Securities 
Deposited with this Department as Provided by Law. 
oP Uo ee nr creer 


CORRESPONDENCE SO. LICL TED Insurance Commissioner 
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Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


of London 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER A. D., 1720 


United States Office : 
92 William Street 
New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 
Assistant General Manager 


U. C. CROSBY 
General Manager 


THE SPECTATOR 


ESTABLISHED 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 








UNITED STATES BRANCH 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Assets, January 1, 1908 
Liabilities . 


$3,790.767 
2,738,778 


Surplus to Policyholders 1,05,1989 





J. J. GUILE, Resident Manager 





iV rivityliyiiylireviwreviovey trey yt . 





wil, E. FOWLER, President S. M. SMITH, Vice-President 
GRANT STOCKHAM. Secretary and Treasurer 


Smith, SfocRnam & Co. 


General Agents 


General Agency embraces the following States: 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan and Indiana. 


Representing: 
German Union - - of Baltimore, Md. 
Globe & Rutgers - - - Of New YorR 
Cosmopolifan - - - of New YorR 
Ohio German - - - Of Toledo, Ohio 


Baltimore, Md. 





1871 1908 


Teutonia Insurance 


OF 
New Orleans, La. 


Capital, - - - - - $250,000.00 
Total Assets, - - - - 900,290.45 
Surplus to Policyholders, 375,705.94 


ALBERT P. NOLL, President 
SAMUEL HYMAN, Vice-President 
FRANK LANGBEHN, Secretary 


Metropolitan District 


F. H. ROSS & SON, Managers, No. 46 Pine Street 


Northern Department 


L. H. VAIL, General Agent, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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The FRANKFORT 


MARINE, ACCIDENT 
and PLATE GLASS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


TRUSTEES 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres. of National Park Bank 
ERNEST THALMANN, of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co, 
STUYVESANT FISH, 214 Broadway, New York 


United States Department, 100 William St., New York, N. Y. 


C, H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mgr. and Att’y 
JNO. M. SMITH, Sec’y U. S. Branch 





INSURANCES TRANSACTED 


LIABILITY—employers, Public, Teams, General, Landlords, Elevator, 
Vessel Owners, Contingent, Druggists, and Physicians 


WORKMEN’S COLLECTIVE 

BURGLARY 

INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


ASSETS $1,459,802.66 
RESERVES fs 975,183.50 
OTHER LIABILITIES 59,640.26 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 424,978.96 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
1886-1908 


North American 
Accident Insurance Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


NO 
\MERIC\N i 
\OCIDENT. J 


INSURANCE CO 
CHIC \C0, F 


MADE JANUARY Ist, 1908 
PURSUANT TO LAW 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID, 





$200,000.00 





ASSETS 
$197,500, 00 


City IN a oie e's wc s cvccceneeas ices : "$26,000.00" 
500k County, Illinois, 4%.. 15,500.00 
a tk nee ‘4 i%. Revise asa b-Uacre tien 120,000.00 
City of Duluth, Minn...., 44%... 9,000.00 
City of Jersey City, 4%. Fee sah z ew cgidh oad Poerevele 5! eas eers 9,000.00 
a SS SS rere 1,000.00 
Chicago South Parks, {% ars Save Dkande Arete cass pete 17,000.00 


Coe tae a3 a Ger $100,070.00 


Met rislev. Pe oe rea 33,120: 00 
Chicago cae Milwaukee Elec. SS 18,000.00 
Tri-City Ry. ROME Sst lgt S10 aos eased w visors vo 9.000.00 
A ee ee eet 19,000.00 
Chicago Hdieon Co., 5% .......- 0. cc cc cc escons 9,700.00 
Mortgages on Real Estate ER Noahs aru'-s donc rami dala aictees $82,016.67 
United States of Mexico Bonds, 5%..............cccccccceces 8,500.00 
Loans on Collateral (statutory security) PML Case wee ee ew eee ohana 52,150.00 
Lao gay SE MIOUEOD OL A TMMIOION 0 605k ccs ree tineceees 35,250.32 
Cash in Office and Accrued Interest...................0000eee 8,925.32 
i SEMINAR a Wa mS en 9 a ec ear 61,178.68 
MAM sis ois Gorase reece te koa PE DE R Gs OaER W iacc ean ees $545,590.99 


$103,035, 68 
10,575.00 


pomeve | o PID Sao ois cipro G8 6 w, # erin e Shea ae o8 8a 
Com m on Collected Premiums... ..... 2... ccccccccccces 
All rOther | oo oo: 2 parece ee RU kh -e/ae een aces tae es 





27,265, 27 
ANS RNY NICS 55.5 eis'e 6 zh ao 3:3is 6 6.09% od 9 WoC E A ON oe el $140,875.95 
BUREAUS FO POGICT-BOLDERGS 6 ss ss.5 coo nose 508 codecs $404,715.04 


Income during 1907, $969,031.35; making $1,514,622.34 available during 
the year:for Payment of Company obligations 
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— maa a oe ae, a 's eat ag reed does not cnet Se 5, ane. ae NI 
AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERR!TORY — company Secuding toe Welder of e Pemenl Aceldent cx thonke Polley greater iS il 
— *“*PROMPT PAYMENT AND NO LITIGATION” our motto. | 
Dw 
Incorporated 1868 & 
LOVDS 2 
l Cash Capital oe Incorporated )) 
ass Insurance 5250000 (ose : 
( , m 63 WILLIAM STREET bd 
O pany Corner Cedar Street 
SR 


Newark, New Jersey 


PLATE GLASS AND 
BURGLARY INSURANCE 





SAMUEL C. HOAGLAND, President 
a ks HEDDEN, Secretary 





NEW YORK 





WILLIAM T. WOODS, President 
GEORGE M. OLCOTT, Vice-President 
C. E. W. CHAMBERS, Secretary 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, £908 
Cash Capital, - - - - - $250,000 
Total Assets, - - - - - 815,237 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, - 273,213 
Net Surplus, - - - ~ - 235,846 
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1850 1908 


The United States 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Issues Guaranteed Contracts. 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, CLARENCE R. KELSEY, 
Leather. Pres. Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 
Pres. Chemical National Bank. 





Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
for themselves, in addition to first year’s commis- 
sion, a renewal interest insuring an income for the 
future. Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 





MANAGERS AND AGENTS WANTED. 
NEW ATTRACTIVE POLICIES. 
NON-FORFEITABLE RENEWAL COMMISSIONS. 
ATTRACTIVE AGENCY CONTRACTS. 





OUR RECORD FOR 1907 


Increase in New Business $3,272,179.00 


Increase in Number of Policies 1,237 
Increase in Net Assets . 8,413.63 
Increase in Insurance in force 152,860.00 
Decrease in Expenses ‘ : 6,744.57 
Decrease in Mortality at least , : 10% 


Total returned to Policyholders since organization, 
$6,421,874.40. 


OUR RECORD FOR 1908 
New Business to March Ist, $1,110,500.00 


Insurance in force March Ist, 





$8,656,585.00. 








WESTERN LIFE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Masonic Temple, Chicago 


W B. MUSSELMAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


GEO. M. MOULTON, 
President. 











1825 1908 


Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - - - - - $750,000.00 


Assets, January 1, 1908, 
$6,462,117.11 


R. DALE BENSON, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Vice-President. 
W. GARDNER CROWELL, Secietary. 
CHARLES W. MERRILL, Assistant Secretary. 
HAMPTON L. WARNER, Assistant Secretary. 
WILLIAM J. DAWSON, Secretary Agency Dept. 





Willard S. Brown © Co. 
50 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 


Managers Metropolitan District. 





ORGANIZED 1892 


New York and New England 
Underwriters 


AT LLOYDS OF NEW YORK CITY 


Has fully complied with the law regarding the filing of sworn 
annual reports to the New York Insurance Department. 
No affidavits required for New York risks insured 
in the New York and New England. 


DESIRABLE RISKS ANYWHERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA WRITTEN 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1907 


Filed with Insurance Department 
State of New York 


RICHARD J. DUNPHY 
Attorney 


80 William Street New York City 
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Vf iypulloge 


Insurance Company 





OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1850 





Strength Security 
Stability 


Ragen participating rates consistent with 
safety. Extremely liberal cash, loan, 

paid-up and extended insurance values. 
Do you want a direct contract with exclusive 
territory? If so, communicate with 











W. B. LANE, Vice-President 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Home Life Insurance Co. 


of NEW YORK 





GEO. E. IDE, President 





48th YEAR 


Assets, - - - - $20,004,853.41 
Liabilities : 
Policy Reserves, - 
Deferred Dividends 


17,440,398.20 
1,795,020.00 


If it bears the hallmark “HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY” you may 
be ABSOLUTELY SATISFIED that 
you have a policy in a Company in 


which the “ Investigation” 


‘* Failed to bring out a single questionable transaction ”’ 














WORTH WHILE! 


VIRGINIA-NORTH CAROLINA 


TWO GENERAL AGENTS 
wanted for the very best 
territory in these two states. 








NEW YORK CITY 
FOUR GENERAL AGENTS 


wanted for the best sections 
of the metropolis 


THE ENVIABLE RECORD 


of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Spring- 
field, Mass., makes these worth- 
while opportunities yet 
attractive. 


more 








F. W. SMALLMAN, Manager of Agents 
For Virginia, North Carolina and New York City 


1401 Empire Building, New York City 




















——— 








ONNECT WITH A Comp, 


WHOSE 


MANAGEMENT 
IS ALIVE 


Ny 


























ADDRESS HOME OFFICE 


HEYWORTH BUILDING 





THE BANNER COMPANY OF THE WEST. 


WHOSE WHOSE 
POLICIES POLICIES 
ARE ; *y : ARE 
UP TO DATE. het ‘S) SELLERS, 

UR: 1y \WS 3) WITH 
AGENTS « Seaccaaie a v i) EVERYTHING 
ApprEciATED, \\ oF CmICAGg, tuinot® EVERY BODY 
ee SMITH, owl W RIGHT. 
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The London Assurance 
Corporation 


CHARTERED A. D.,1720 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


EAB o Sood Ie Doe he Dee Dee Dee Dee De ede Be Me TGS Gd Bel obo Fok oFor Gok aod Go ges 


Organized 1876 


B. CREMER, Pres. CHAS. CREMER, Secretary 
H. E. SIEBERNS, Vice-Pres. M. PHEIFER, Treasurer 





German Fire 


Insurance Co. 
of Peonia, Ill. 











(FIRE) 
RS 5 ti anton naeiietas. ae $2,435,172 
FL ee Cm a ee 5,816,698 STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1908 
SE x oa oben cas fe crcenndrece® $ 618,474 Capital f 2 7 $200,000.00 
January Ist, 1908 Assets - - - - 913,702.56 
ae Surplus to Policyholders. - - 335,121.52 
CHARLES L. CASE, Manager Paid in Baltimore - - - - $102,000.00 
84 William Street, New York Paid in San Francisco - - - 470,165.00 
Losses paid since organization - - $3,194,894.00 
INSURANCE FORMS EXPIRATION BOOKS 


Patent Title 
and Guarantee Co. 


Incorporated 1899 


25 Pine Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


J. M. BILLUPS, Jr., & CO., 
General Managers 


UR business includes the soliciting 
of Patents and Trade Marks, and 
the protection of the same against 

infringement. 


Our Special Contracts are invaluable 
to anyone operating valuable patents, 
and secure to the owners thereof their 
legal rights 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 


Hyogo De Bo Tree Hoe Lee Te ge Bio Bode Ho Ho MIL Geo of LSoLh Lhe oF Go oo oF oh eGo 





ESTABLISHED 1888 











INVENTORY BOOKS POLICY REGISTERS 


SEND FOR COMPLETE PRICE-LIST 


E.W. COOPER 


17 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 442 JOHN 
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Warren M. Kimball & Co. 


New York Office 
84 William Street 


London Office 
3 Lombard Street 


S. CORRESPONDENTS FOR 


SURPLUS LINES 


GLADBACH, GERMANY 
EL DIA, SPAIN 
COLONIAL, BATAVIA 
FONCIERE, BUDAPEST 
LONDON LLOYDS 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


FARMERS ©€& MERCHANTS 
NEBRASKA, U. S. A. 


Liberal Commission Prompt Service 


WM. C. BENNETT J. BURNS ALLEN 


Established 1869 


CHARLES TREDICK & CO. 


Insurance Agents and Brokers 


408 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








lec scree Bell Lombard 1966 


COMPANIES REPRESENTED 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., of Manchester, N. H. 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., Providence, R. I, 
Granite State Fire Insurance Co., Portsmouth, N. H. 
German American Fire Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Teutonia Fire Insurance Co., Allegheny, Pa. 

Citizens Fire Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Humboldt Fire Insurance Co., ina Pa. 


The Placing of ection Lines a Specialty 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Facilities with London Lloyds unsurpassed 
Correspondence solicited 
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American Temperance Life 
Insurance Association 


A Leader for 20 Years 





HAS almost exclusive field 

HAS practically no competition 

HAS lowest premium Rates 

HAS most attractive Policies 

GIVES Live “leads” to live agenis 

WANTS more live agents in N. Y., 
Pas ON: 55 We Wa. 
Mich., Ia., Utah, who 
believe in the ‘‘ Work 
Cure.” Tired “Hard- 
timers’’ not wanted. 

WANTS Two District Managers who 
can ‘‘close” business. Rare 
opportunity. 


GENERAL and Temperance Sections. 
Give Age and Experience. 


R. O. KNAPP, Manager 


052-253 Broadway, New York City 


SESPSPSPRSRRR RUDD pep RR REE nnn 





New Company—Six Months Old 

















$8,000,000 


IS NOW THE RECORD OF THE 


Scranton 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Since beginning its business a few short months ago. 


A Company worth investigating. Agents who contem- 
plate making a change, write for further information to the 
Tippecanoe Securities Company, General Agents of the 
Scranton Mutual Life Insurance Co., Scranton, Pa. 





Agent Justin wrote $258,000 of business in one month 
Agent Warner “‘ 138,000 - 
Agent Jenkins ““ 133,000 “ “ “ 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 1321-23 LAND TITLE BUILDING 
W. C. TRABUE, District Manager 


PITTSBURG AGENCY, MACHESNEY BUILDING 
Messrs. H. B. BAKER and Dr. H.N. McKEE, District Managers 


HOME OFFICES: CONNELL BUILDING, SCRANTON, PA. 


More high-class Agents wanted for special contracts, 
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The 
Anchor Life 


Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Capital, - $100,000.00 





Gross Admitted Assets, . $111,867.41 
[ae ke 1,399.58 
Surplus as to Policyholders, 110,467.83 





In form, typography, guarantees and brevity, our 
policies are world beaters. 

Our agency contracts are as liberal as is consistent 
with safety. 

We want represenfatives, not misrepresentatives, who 
are honest, competent and persistent. Can you qualify 
under these requirements ? If so, the chance of a life time 
awaits you. 


Address the Home Office, Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE. FIRST 


To solve the problem of PERFECT, PERMANENT PRO- 
TECTION was the 


ORDER OF UNITY. 


Its membership certificates provide for sickness, accident, 
old-age and death. 
Guaranteed monthly incomes for every contingency. 


WAKE UP 


It’s time you wrote us for particulars. Full infor- 
mation will be cheerfully furnished on request. 

We want good men for good territory. Our repre- 
sentatives are making money. 

Address 


CHARLES H. COONS, 


Supreme Secretary 


MURTLAND BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








The 


National Insurance Co. 
of CINCINNATI 


OHIO 





ORGANIZED ess 





G. W. POHLMAN, President 
E. W. BURNET, Secretary 





Agencies in 
OHIO, MICHIGAN 
and ILLINOIS 











Home Office 
1201 First National Bank Building 
CINCINNATI, O. 





St. Louis Fire Insurance Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EDGAR M. DAVIS, Pres. BERNARD B. SAWYER, Sec’y 





CAPITAL, $100,000 





CHARLES W. DAVIS, Special Agent 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
159 La Salle St., Chicago 


ae oe Se 


8 G BOWERSOX, Special Agent 
Missouri 
Home Office 


wa Se 


J. E. LYONS, Special Agent 
Illinois 
Home Office 
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WM. B. CLARK, President 
W. H. KING, Vice-President 
HENRY E. REES, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries 
A. N. WILLIAMS E. S. ALLEN 
E. J. SLOAN GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
W. F. WHITTELSEY, Jr., “ Marine” 


Organized 1859 


Germania Fire ; 








Insurance Company 


62 and 64 WILLIAM STREET 


Corner Cedar Street, & NEW YORK 





Statement, January J, 1908 


$1,000,000.00 
3,048,009.08 
167,184.58 
21,194.86 
949,260.99 


Cash Capital 

Reserve for Unearned Premiumis 

Reserve for Losses under adjustment 
Reserve for all other Claims............... 


Net Surplus 





Se Ue Es be a Ae ee $5,185,649.51 


HUGO SCHUMANN, President. 


Fr. VoN BERNUTH, 
Gro. B, EDWARDs, 
Vice-Presidents. 


Gustav KER, 
Secretary. 








American Life Insurance 


Company 


HOME OFFICES: 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
GRIFFITH, Secretary 


1G. 
J. E. HIMMEL, Treasurer 
E. B. EVANS, Counsel 


M. H. BRINTON, President 

E. P. BARRINGER, Vice-President 

W. B. HANES, 2d Vice-President 
A. D. HINDMAN, Auditor 
Dr. T. F. KELLEHER, Medical Director 
F. S. WITHINGTON, Consulting Actuary 


An Old Line Company 


incorporated under the laws of Iowa. Liability to 
Policyholders fully protected by deposits of approved 
interest-bearing Securities with the State of Iowa. 
Issues both Participating and Non-Participating Poli- 
cies. Our Annual Dividends are equal to the Best Paid 
by Any Company. Our Policy Contracts are unsur- 
passed in the Liberality of their Conditions. Good 
positions for agents who can furnish satisfactory refer- 
ences. Several openings for District Agency Con- 
tracts with renewals on business now in force. 
Write us for full information. Address 


American Life Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Issues some very attractive certificates, such as 


CASH SURRENDER 
SICK AND ACCIDENT 
MORTUARY 


al 


WANTED:—State and District Organizers on a renewal 
contract that will build up a large and profitable income. 


cat 


Address Agency Department 
Mutual Benefit Association of America 
1033-39 Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Andrew D. Baird 
Clinton D. Burdick 
Thomas G. Carlin 
Frank D. Creamer 


.f 


Metropolitan Surety Company 


HOME OFFICE, 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Office, Burglary Department, 45 William Street 
Brooklyn Office, . - - - 375 Fulton Street 





Fidelity, Contract, Judicial and Miscellaneous 
Bonds and Burglary Insurance :: :: 3: 3: 





OFFICERS 


Andrew T. Sullivan, Ist Vice-President 
Walter C. McClure, -Secretary 


M. Joseph McCloskey, President 
Clinton D. Burdick, 2d Vice President 


DIRECTORS 


George Hildebrand 
Bernard T. Kearns 
Daniel J. Leary 


Barth S. Cronin 
M. J. Drummond 
G. J. Fleischmann 
W. R. Grace 


M. Joseph McCloskey 
David McClure 
Bernard McLain 


Henry Roth 
Andrew T. Sullivan 
John Haffen 











MANHATTAN BUILDING 


Union National Accident Co. 


JAMES A. FLAHERTY, President 








Is prepared to write contracts for all forms of 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 




















FOR THE ASSURED-— Maximum protection at Minimum cost, consistent with safety. 
FOR THE AGENT—The earnings of to-day build up an income for the future. 


We are in the market to buy brains and intelligent energy and are prepared to pay the Highest Market 
Price for Producers. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


HARDY & COMP ANY, General Agents 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Pacific Coast Casualty Company 


HOME OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Liability, Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance 





Assets, . A : , $581,377.39 
Surplus to Policyholders, 346,132.01 








Policies backed by the Unlimited Liability of Stockholders 
Liberal Policies and Liberal Management. 
Our Record Since Organization is Our Best Endorsement. 


Antoine Borel E. P. Deering James K. Moffitt | E. F. Green, President F. A. Zane, Secretary 
Henry E. Bothin E. F. Green Henry Rosenfeld r 
dened ts: Saneten Solan 6. telenen hie Mi: Rem Jno. C. Coleman, Vice-Pres. Ant. Borel & Co., Treas. 


William S. Tevis F. P. Deering, Counsel 
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is the only true measure of strength of any Insurance Company. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
CASUALTY COMPANY 








has nearly two dollars of assets for every dollar of liability. 

Financial strength, conservative underwriting, investments restricted to 
bonds and mortgages, is better than mere bigness. 

The Company wants live Agents everywhere. The commissions are 
liberal; the policies are clear. 
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Principal Office: 
No. 20 Nassau Street 
New York City 





European Branch Office: 
(Est. 7868) 






Behrenstrasse 8 


Berlin, Germany 
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The Germania Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


FOUNDED 1860 





Assets, January Ist, 1908, = - = $38,983,965.39 
Surplus, New York State Standard =  §,062,296.45 
Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 66,428,287.88 








THE GERMANIA is one of the few Companies which passed unscathed through the recent searching 
investigation of New York State Life Insurance Companies. 

It is also one of the very few Companies which during the unfavorable year 1907 made increases in total 
assets, in total amount assured, in premium income, in income from interest and rents, in 
total amount paid to policyholders during the year; while on the other hand, the expenses of 
the Company were materially reduced. 

The dibidends on its policies have steadily increased during the past thirteen years and this condi- 
tion continues, although the scope of the dividends has been widened this year. 

Its surplus also shows a material increase, notwithstanding the fact that the valuation of its securities 
as of December 31st, 1907, was made at figures—as usual—below actual market prices on that day. 


A A i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i ln 
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CORNELIUS DOREMUS, President 


HUBERT CILLIS, Vice-President M. A. WESENDONCK, 2d Vice-President 
JOHN FUHRER, Actuary CARL HEYE, Secretary 











Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


- 

i 

a 

> 
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? 

* 
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? 

Largest Fire Insurance Company chartered by the State of Massachusetts z 

* 

> 

ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1908 z 

+ 

Cash Capital $2,000,000.00 4 

> 

Assets ‘ ; P 7,204,958.80 t 

Liabilities, Except Capital . 4,294,200.48 z 

8 Surplus to Policyholders 2,910,758.32 t 
: . < ‘ “ > 

: Losses Paid Since Organization 41,682,457.47 t 
3 

A. W. DAMON, President W. J. MACKAY, Secretary + 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer r¢ 

° 

* 

st Western Department, Chicago, IIL. z 
8 A. J. HARDING, Manager z 
3 A. F DEAN, Assistant Manager W. A. BLODGETT, 2d Assistant Manager 3 
. 

? 

Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. t 

GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 4 

: ° 

» 

: Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States ; 
> 
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London Guarantee ¢& Accident Co., v= 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





ESTABLISHED 1869 Head Office: CHICAGO 


UNITED STATES BRANCH A. W. MASTERS 


Established September, 1892 General Manager 














EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ELEVATOR 
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\ } GENERAL LIABILITY TEAMS 
rl tes WORKMEN'S COLLECTIVE GENERAL ACCIDENT I Nn SU ra | } ie 
HEALTH and CREDIT 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT NEW ENGLAND DEPT. 
F. J. WALTERS, Resident Mgr. ELMER A. LORD @ CO., Resident Mgrs. 
45-49 Cedar Street 15 Central Street 
’Phone, *3455 John, NEW YORK *Phone, Main 3147-8 BOSTON 
Capital Paid in Cash, $1,700,000 Cash Resources Over $3,800,000 


THE UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


Calvert, German and Mercer Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 





ISSUES ee re, INSURES 
Contract Via > Banks 
Fidelity Residences and 
Official Mercantile Establishments 


Against Loss and Damage 
by Burglary 


Judicial and 
Internal Revenue Bonds 





Offers to Creditors the Best Possible Protection 
Through Its Department of Guaranteed Attorneys 





JOHN R. BLAND, President GEO. R. CALLIS. Vice-Pres. and Sec’y-Treas. 
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SECURITY: CONVENIENCE: COMFORT: 






Safe Deposit Vault 








The National Park Bank 


of New York 


RENTALS MODERATE—ACCOMMODATIONS UNSURPASSED 











REG ROTISSERIE 




















President. 
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“*There’s no chance for any business to get away 
from the Agent who sells CONTINENTAL 
policies of accident and health insurance.”’ 


THE POLICIES OF THE 


Continental Zasualty Qompany 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Cover all Phases of Accident and Health Insurance 





A greater variety of better policies than ever before, 
enabling Continental representatives to meet every 
demand for disability protection. 





LIBERAL COMMISSIONS, GOOD TERRITORY, ACTIVE CO-OPERATION 
GIVEN TO PRODUCERS. ADDRESS 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President and General Manager 
1208 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





























The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


OF CINCINNATI 


The Company that pays the largest 





Annual Dividends to Policyholders 





The Union Central’s new 1908 policy (printed in large, plain, 18-point 
type) is a model for equitable conditions, clearness, simplicity and read- 
ableness. Backed by the Company’s long-established record of highest 
interest earning ability, low death rate and economical management, this 
policy is the best policy on the market. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


JESSE R. CLARK, President E. P. MARSHALL, Vice=President 
ALLAN WATERS, Superintendent of Agents 
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The Mutual Benefit LifelnsuranceCo. 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 


The Leading Annual Dividend Company 


NO STOCKHOLDERS. Insurance Furnished at Cost. 
Conspicuous for Economy and Large Returns to 
Policyholders in Proportion to Payments by them. 











Paid Policyholders Since Organization in 1845, 


$250,476,338.60 


Paid to and Invested for Policyholders in 1907 in excess of Premiums Paid by Policy- 
holders, $2,199.341.43. 

Ratio Expenses and Taxes to Total Income: 1905, 15.4%; 1906, 14.8%; 1907, 14.1%. 

The expenses incurred in obtaining the new insurance of the year amounted to only 
81% of the amount allowed by the new insurance law of the State of New York. 

The Total Insurance Expenses of the Company for 1907 amounted to only 73% of 
the amount allowed by the new insurance law of the State of New York. 

Net Rate of Interest Earned on Invested Assets (Par Values): 1905, 4.61%; 1906, 
4.659%; 1907, 4.69%. 

A full report of the year’s business will be mailed upon request to the Home Office 
or to any agent. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK. STOCK COMPANY.) 
The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People 





AERTS oinse ckvawexsscnusumseeeeecs eee + -198,320,463.23 Paid to Policyholders since Organization, 
LIABILITIES plus the Amount now invested for their 
Reinsurance Fund and Special Reserves. .$181,775,579.00 I h iticaiicsctintatinvaceuacinsnsl $407,462,482.06 
Ee lee TI ons occccescccccccenys 2,592,985.09 : 
Capital and Surplus........ Pe — Amount of Outstanding Insurance...... 1,804,946,581.00 
eT Number of Policies in Force..........+- 9,620,009 





Proof of Significant 
Public Facts 
Confidence The Daily Aver- 
' age of the Com- 
This Company pany’s Business 
has more pre- During 1907: 
mium-paying 
business in force zi _— Ps _— 
in the United z of Claims Paid. 
States than any zi 6,931 


per day in number 
of policies placed 
and paid for. 


$1,239,393.45 


per day in New In- 
surance placed and 
paid for. 


other Company, 
and for each of 
the last 13 years 
has had more 
New Insurance 


TOM 


OM 


LTT 








accepted and stsietee 

issued in corres 

America than addition to Reserve. 
$72,011.34 


any other Com- 
pany. 


per day in increase 
of Assets. 











RECORD OF GROWTH IN TEN-YEAR PERIODS 


Income Assets Surplus Policies in Force Outstanding Insurance 
1887—$5,829,714.95 $4,907,024.24 $863,392.10 1,348,649 $152,031,077.00 
1897— 22,981,257.19 36,370,078.91 5,684,204.11 4,081,511 583,485,122.00 
1907— 73,114, 160.89 198,320,463.23 13,951,899.14 9,620,009 1,804,946,581.00 


In its Ordinary Department policies are issued for from $1,000 to $1,000,000 on individual lives, premiums 
payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly. In its Industrial Department policies are issued on all the insur- 
able members of the family for weekly premiums. 

Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be obtained at its Home Office, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or of its Agents in all the principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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